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ADDRESS To THE PUBLIC. 


out, —its general Guilt, ariſing from the Nature of the diſtant Preparations of the Mind 
for its Commiſſion, and from its immediate Incitements;—its particular and ſpecial Guilt, as being 
againſt the Impulſes of Nature; againſt the Authority of God, as our Creator and Moral Governor; 
againſt the firſt Principles and good Order of Society in general, and of private Connexions in 
particular; againſt Self-Intereſt both here and hereafter : together with its great Accumulation of 


both general "and ſpecial Guilt on the Principles of Chriſftianity,—Under. all theſe Heads, (which : 


will-be diſcuſſed at large)-the uſual Arguments that are brought in, Favour. of Suicide will 


propoſed and anſwered ; and the dreadful Tendency of i Its Principle t to overturn every Intereſt of 
Society - will be fully expoſed, 


The Subject will then be taken up on "bj Horie Ground ; e the Opinions, Laws, 2 
Cuſtoms of the Ancients reſpecting Suicide will be reviewed. The Tenets of all the Sects of the 0 


Eaſtern and Weſtern Philoſophers, the Opinions of many famous Individuals of Antiquity, and the 
Cuſtoms of many Nat ions will be introduced. Roman Suicide, and the IL. aws of the Empire re- 
lative to it, will be treated of at large. The general Cauſes of Ancient Suicide will be inveſti- 


gated and exemplified in a Variety of Inſtances, Ancient and Modern Suicide will be compared 
—to the great Diſgrace of the latter, 


The Hiſtory of Suicide will then be 1 through Modern Times, that is, ſince the Pro- 


pagation of Chriſtianity, It will begin with an Account of the Principles on which Suicide was 
practiſed by ſame Chriſtians, as an Act of Religion, in the firſt Ages of the Church. This will 


be followed by the Opinions of the Fathers concerning it ; the Pecrees of Touncils and general 


Laws againſt it, and the general Mode of its Puniſhment in Chriſtian Countries. A full Account 
will then be given of the Cabos, Laws, and Cuſtoms, reſpecting its Puniſhment in England, 
with Reflections on the ſame. The peculiar Imputation of Suicide on our Ifland will then be 
conſidered, and its Practice compared with that of other Countries; many Cauſes alſo. will be 
aſſigned, which may have been ſuppoſed to have given Riſe to the Imputation. | 


A Review will then follow of the Opinions of ſome modern Writers in Favour of Suicide, A 
full Examination will be taken of the Work of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, called Biathanatos, 
or an Apology for Suicide, in certain Caſes, upon Chriſtian, as well as other Grounds... Hume's Poſt- 
-humous Effay in Defence of Suicide will be anſwered, Large Striftures will be given on that 


Book of moſt pernicious Influence, called Sorrows of Werter. The Letters of Von Arenſwald, 
the German Suicide, will be noticed :—and alſo Remarks will be made on ſome Paſſages (both for 
and againſt Suicide) in the Writings of Sir Thomas More, of Nene, Mynteſquiey, gen 
the Swede, Rouſſeau, Voltaire, and ſome others. 

Obſervations will be added through the Work, relative to many Miſcellanequs Points ate 
with the Subject. Among other Things, the Courage that is aſſerted by ſome to accompany 
Suicide will be inquired into ;—and alſo the frequent Connexion of Suicide with certain Points of 
modern Honour ſuch as the Payment of gambling Debts, and the Duel; which will lead to a Diſ- 
cuſſion of theſe Subjects, and particularly of the latter. In the Concluſion, the Whole will be recapi- 
tulated, with ſuitable Reflections, and Remedies propoſed againſt a Temptation to its Commiſſion. 


The Work will be divided into a ſuitable Number of general Heads, with — under res 


and a. Variety of Notes will be added to illuſtrate the Subject. 


HE Deſign of this Work is to colle& i into one View all chat concerns the Subject of 
Suicide: To conſider it on natural, ſocial, moral, and religious Grounds:—To point 
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5 HE Materials for this Work having increaſed beyond tge 
N Author's Expectation, it has been thought adviſable to 4 


55 publiſh it in Two Volumes, Quarto, inſtead of One, according 


: to the Propoſals but without any additional Expence to the ' 43 
1 Subſcribers. : The Second Volume is in the Prefs, and will be „ 
ready for Publication in a few Months. In the i 
the Subſcription will continue open on the ſame Terms, tile 
e Second Volume is ready for delivery; after which the Price 
| will be advanced on the remaining Copies, which will then be. 
. publiſhed for general Sale. . „ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


\H E publication of FA following work"! is not grounded on an expecta- 

tion, that the hardened ſons of diffipation and infidelity will be led to 
change their opinions and practices, on any thing that may be advanced in theſe 
pages; or that the votaries of faſhion, with her numerous train of follies and 
vices, will bow the knee before the throne of reaſon. Theſe were vain conceits 
and fond imaginations of the cloſet, which when bid to go forth and proſper, 
would quickly return into the breaſt of their firſt retainer, becauſe (like the 
bird of innocence in her flight from the ark). they could find no other reſting- 
place. But it does not follow, that becauſe a man cannot do * all” the good 
he wilhes. he is therefore to fit till, fold his arms [a], and attempt doing 
. © none.” The cauſe of virtue is not to be thus tamely reſigned into the hands 
of her adverſaries ; neither is corruption, vice, and infidelity to be thus ſuffered 
to reign without reprehenſion, as well as (what a writer cannot help) without 
control. Such as have ſtrong prepoſſeſſions in favour of religion, and are clearly 
ſatisfied of her juſt claims on the conduct of mankind, will not be content to 
mourn in © private” the decay of her empire, but will boldly attend her 
« public” ſervice and warfare; and will always be ſeen at the fide of her car, 
whether it be driving to victory or captivity. Though the greater number 
therefore of thoſe, who are moſt materially concerned, will neither regulate 
their opinions nor practices by the dictates of rational and liberal reproof, yet 
a conſcious rectitude of intention will ſupport a writer under his diſappoint- 
ments of doing good, and will enable him to hear with reſignation the contempt 
of ſome, the raillery of others, and the indifference of all. Not indeed but 
that a moral writer may flatter himſelf with ſome fruit of his labours, if his 
labours be at all deſerving of the public eye; ſince though he fails of converting 


AY — I always diſapproved (ſays Paley in his Preface to Moral and Political. Philoſophy) that faſti- 
by: dious indolence of literary men, which fits ſtill, becauſe it diſdains to do “ little,” 


c 2 5 the 
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the profeſſedly and daringly vicious, yet he may reaſonably . to inſtruct 
the ignorant, to perſuade the wavering, to uphold the weak, to caution the 
unwary, to guard the avenues through which youth and inexperience muſt paſs, 


and to confirm and ſtrengthen every e good inclination to moral and 
virtuous habits. X, 9 


In an attempt of this ſort, conſiſtent the author truſts with every idea of his 
profeſſional duty, he hopes to meet with a ſort of readers, who, will be more 
ready to enter into the importance of his ſubjects to the welfare of the com- 
munity, than to weigh the merits of his compoſition in the ſcale of critical 
# accuracy; and who will indulgently paſs over many defects in the performance, 
| through a perſuaſion of the well-meaning and utility of the deſign. For who- 
ever undertakes to expoſe and ſtigmatize the unchriſtian pr actice of Duelling,” 
the ruinous purſuits of Gaming,“ and the daring impiety of Suicide,” has 
| = ſome little claim to public indulgence ; ſince theſe are crimes fo great in them- 
1 | | ſelves, fo intimately connected with each other, and ſuch increaſing evils (par- 

3 ticularly the two latter), as to require every nerve to be ſtrained in Teprobating 
. their practice. | 
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The author does not preſume to entertain a 2 of comparing the merits 

of the preſent publication with any others that have made their appearance on. 

| the ſame ſubjects. But as there are various methods of illuſtrating the ſame. 
points, ſome writers purſuing a cloſe and ſtrictly logical ſtyle, whilſt others fall into 

a more diffuſe and popular mode of arguing; hs there are allo various forts of 

readers, who are all of them equally concerned in moral themes: from whence 

it follows, that it is neither to be deemed ſuperfluous, nor uſeleſs, to make a 

variety of performances on ſach ſubjects public, that ſo every reader may find: 

ſomething adapted to his Own taſte and comprehenſion... It only remains then: 

to lay the general plan of the following work before the reader, in order to. 


enable him to judge for himſelf, how far it t may be likely to ſuit his taſte or: 
merit his peruſal. 


Though many excellent ſermons and ſhort eſſays have been written on the. 
guilt of ſuicide, yet it has never been treated (as far as the author's knowledge 
extends) on a large and comprehenſive ſcale, ſo as to unite all its ſeveral parts. 


/ | £ . | and. 
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and brünettes in one and the ſame work. The deſigh therefore of the following 1 0 


pages is to collect into one view all that concerns the ſubject; to conſider it on 


natural, ſocial," moral, and religious grounds; to point out its * general” guilt 


ariſing from the diſtant preparations of the mind for its commiſſion and from 


- its immediate mcitements :—its © particular and ſpecial” guilt, as being againſt 


the impulſes of nature; againſt the authority of God, as our Creator and moral 
Governor; againſt the firſt principles and good order of ſociety in general, and 
of private connexions in particular; againſt ſelf-intereſt both here and here- 


after: together with its “great accumulation” of both general and ſpecial guilt 


on the © principles.of Chriſtianity.” Under all theſe heads, which will be diſ- 


cuſſed at large, the uſual arguments brought in favour of ſuicide will be Pro- 
poſed and anſwered; and the dreadful tendency of its“ principle“ to overturn 


may” ee of ſocial and domeſtic happineſs n be fully e 5 
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T he cubject will then be taken up on hiſtoric” ground; Abels the opi- 
nions, laws, and cuſtoms of the ** ancients” reſpecting ſuicide. will be reviewed, 


The tenets' of the different ſects of eaſtern and weſtern philoſophers, the o opinions 


of many famous individuals of old times, and the cuſtoms of many nations, 


will be introduced. Roman ſuicide and the laws of the empire relative to it, will | 


be treated at . The general cauſes of ancient ſuicide will be inveſtigated 


and exemplified in'a variety of inſtances. Ancient and modern ſuicide will be 
N nee the x. og 185 ace of the latter. 
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f TRE Hey ſuicide will wen be continued through © modern” times; that 
is, ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. It will begin with an account of 


the principles on which ſuicide Was practiſed by ſome Chriſtians, as an act of 
religion in the firſt” ages of the church. This will be followed by the opinions 


of the fathers concerning it; by decrees of councils,. by general laws provided 
againſt it, and by ſetting forth the uſual mode of its puniſhment in chriſtian: 
countries. A full account will then be given of the canons, laws, and cuſtoms 
reſpecting its puniſhment in England, with a variety of reflections on the ſame. 
The particular imputation of cds on this iſland will be conſidered, and its 
practice in it compared with that of other countries: many cauſes alſo will be 


41 


alligned, which may be ER to have given riſe to e imputation. 


A. review. 4 


I N T RO DU CT 1 O N. 


A review will then follow of the opinions of ſome “ madern” writers in 
favour of ſuicide. A full examination will be taken of the work of Dr. Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul's, called“ Biathanatos;” or an apology for ſuicide in 
« certain caſes upon chriſtian, as well as other grounds.“ Hume's poſthumous 
eſſay in its defence will be fully anſwered. Large ſtrictures will be made on 
that book of molt pernicious influence, called“ Sorrows of Werter.” The 
letters of Von Arenſwald, a German ſuicide, will be noticed; and alſo ma 
will be made on ſome paſſages both for and againſt ſuicide, in the writings of | 
Sir Thomas More, of Montagne, Monteſquieu, Beccaria, Robeck the Swede, 
Rouſſeau, Voltaire, and others. 


# 


Obſervations will be added through the work relative to many. miſcellaneous 
points connected, with the ſubject. Among other things, the nature of the 


« courage,” which is aſſerted by ſome to accompany ſuicide, will be inquired 


into; and alſo its frequent connexion with certain points of ** modern honour,” 
ſach as. ** duelling and the diſcharge of gambling debts ;” which will lead to a 
diſcuſſion of theſe two ſubjects, which are ſo intimately connected with ſuicide, 
as to form the triple-head of a Cerberus, which it were well could it be de- 
collated at one ſtroke. But the whole compaſs of the work on ſuicide will firſt 
be briefly recapitulated ; and ſuch cautions and preſer vatives will be propoſed, 
as ſeem beſt calculated to prevent all temptation to its commiſſion. 


In the Treatiſe on Ducdüng an inquiry wilt be made into the hiſtory of the 
« ancient” duel or judicial combat; its rife, progreſs, variations, and laws. 
The nature and grounds of the“ modern” duel will next be laid open; and its 
cauſes of reprehenfion unfolded. The duelliſt will then enter on his own defence, 
to which a full reply will be given. Many remarks will be interſperſed on points 
connected with the ſubject ; and after having expoſed the cr uelty, the injuſtice, 
and irreligion of the duel, together with its near approximation to the crime of 
ſelf- murder, the whole will be referred to the good ſenſe and judgment of the 
« Military Order,“ (who alone can give energy to its reprobation) to contrive 
ſome method of aboliſhing ſo blood-thirſty and lawleſs a cuſtom ;—a cuſtom ſo 
ſtrongly tinctured with the barbarity and 1gnorance of thoſe Gothic ages,. aich 
gave it birth, —— | | ee 
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In the Treatiſe on Gaming” will be introduced; the ancient and modern 
definitions of ** play ;”—and inquiry will be made into its nature and ſources. 
The univerſality of the paſſion for gaming will be traced through the globe; 
when it will be found to have uniformly exiſted among ancient and modern 
nations, among ſavages and civilized people; and its deſperate effects to have 
been ſimilar in all parts of the world: as alſo that it is the foible or vice of 
great as well as little minds. An hiſtoric account will next be given of the 
antiquity and progreſs of the three moſt diſtinguiſhed methods of gambling, 
viz. dice, horſe-racing, and cards: the origin of all theſe will be traced, and 
their progreſs through different countries be noticed. The diſtinction between 
games of {kill and games of chance will be touched on; and a brief account 
be added of the origin and progreſs of the game of cheſs, as being a game of 
pure ſkill, which has maintained its honour unimpeached through a ſucceſſion 
of ages, without having ever contributed to the ruin of its admirers and prac- 
titioners.—It will then be ſhown, that though there is no real difference in 
the character of a gameſter, and though the effects are ultimately the ſame on 
all, viz. ruin and deſtruction ; yet that thoſe effects are diverſified in their pro- 
greſs, according to the ſituation in life of its votary. The ſharper's character 
will firſt be laid open; and this will be followed by ſome account of the com- N 
mercial gambler, the female gambler, and the gambler of diſtinction. The 
whole will be interſperſed with a variety of remarks relative to lotteries, ſtock- 
jobbing, Newmarket, and many other incidental points. The evil effects of 
gambling will be diſplayed, and the frequency of its concluſion in the rage of | 
ſelf- murder be deplored. Some remedies alſo will be propoſed againſt its ex- 
ceſſive purſuit, though it muſt be confeſſed with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs, while 
the levity of faſhion prevails againſt all ſenſe and reaſon. An invocation to 
reaſon, as improved by revelation, © that we may be taught by their united 
« aid, how to win the invaluable ſtake of © everlaſting happineſs,” againſt all 
the deceits and illuſive tricks of folly and taſhion” concludes the whole. 


Such then being the ſubſtance, and 10 comprehenſive the ſcale, it muſt ſerve 
as an apology for the length of the work; which, without a material alteration 
of the plan, could not well be compriſed in a much leſs compaſs. The author 
however is aware of an objection, which will here be ſtarted, © that the work 
being ſwelled to ſuch a ſize will be little, if at all, read, and hap by thoſe 

| *© moſt 
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INTRODUCTION. 


*© moſt tenen! in its peruſal.” This indeed may be too true; but it is a conſe- 
quence: againſt which no moral writer can provide, who wiſhes to take a com- 
prehenſive view of his ſubject, and who is willing not merely to ſkim over the 
ſurface, but to dive deep into the ſtream. Neither is it' more applicable to the 
preſent than to all other moral and religious eſſays, which are leaſt likely to be 


read by thoſe, for whoſe benefit they are chiefly deſigned. Yet it is very ſtrange 


(and may be reckoned among the fatal inſenſibilities of the preſent age), that per- 
ſons, who are apt to hold themſelves above conviction, and are not to be influ- 
enced by argument, do notwithſtanding eagerly read by way of amuſement 
(but without feeling ſhame or remorſe) what perhaps highly reproaches them- 
ſelves lo]; but what they never think of applying to their own conduct, or of 
ſuffering to influence their own practice: this is become a ſtriking trait of the 
times, as well as a proof of their great degeneracy. But what number of readers 
ſoever (or of what kind ſoever they may be who) may fall to the ſhare of the 


preſent writer, he preſumes to lay before the public, not only a full account of 


the impiety of ſuicide, as an immoral and irreligious action, but alſo to en- 


large on its hiſtory, and to diſcuſs its points of controverſy : and in theſe latter 


fields of inquiry many poſſibly who have never turned their thoughts towards 
the ſubject, may find a degree of information and amuſement, even if they have 
no occaſion for, or refuſe to profit by, the points of moral diſcuſſion. —The 
author likewiſe has a farther view in inſtituting ſo copious an inquiry, which 
is, that his reader may find all that he wiſhes to know on the ſubject of ſuicide, 
its branches and dependencies, compriſed in one work, without being under a 
neceſſity of applying to a variety of writers. He has alſo taken a complete ra- 
ther than a partial review, as being actuated by a ſincere and humble hope, that 
ſince not only the profligate and the frantic, but the *< good and the reaſoning” 
(perions, who ſeem to have thought” a great deal of the matter, before 
they have taken up the dire reſolution) are too often found among thoſe, who 
avail themſelves of this deſperate reſource, ſome real benefit might be derived 
from ſuch a comprehenſive notice; and that poſſibly by giving fo full an atten- 
tion to the argumentative vindications, by which writers ancient or modern 


[r] A ſtriking inſtance of this has occurred of late in the avidity with which that incomparable 
little volume called “ Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great to general Society” — 


has been read by all ranks: yet who thinks of applying its moſt excellent obſervations and ſtrictures 
to © himſelf ;? or of aſking himſelf the important queſtion—«< Am I the man ?” 


have 
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have countenanced and diffuſed the miſchievous example, the 4 Pe and the 
_ reaſoning” may be drayn in to. read, if the vicious and profligate will not.— 
This alſo ſeems more eſpecially neceſſary to be done in theſe days, when either 
the want of all principle, or the ſubtile refinements of falſe principles, have 
rendered that dreadful topic of a queſtionable nature in the opinion of many ; 
whence its prevalence is not only become ſo very common, but alſo ſo very com- 
monly juſtified ; being inſidiouſſy recommended by a ſhow. of argument, as well 
as leſſened in its horror by the more than indifference, even the indulgence and 
favour, with which theſe fatal cataſtrophes are treated. —Though the author 
does not pretend to have gleaned « all” that is interſperſed in the writings of 
- ancients or moderns, either in behalf of ſuicide or againſt it (ſince ſuch a taſk 
would have been as laborious to himſelf, as unpleaſant and uſeleſs to his reader) 
yet he truſts that he has omitted no material argument on either ſide, or neg- 
lected any writers on the ſubject, who have come within his knowledge. But 
omiſſions of this ſort may be. more eaſily pardoned, when it is conſidered, how 
ſimilar are all the arguments that have been uſed by the favourers of ſuicide 
from the days of Seneca, the noted panegyriſt of ſtoical ſuicide, to our own ; 
E that they are only a repetition of one and the ſame thing under various ſhapes 
and W as will be readily W on their PI hereaſter. 


With reſpect to the hiſtorical and 1 Sari; the author has generally 
given the requiſite quorations at length, in order to prevent a neceſſity of re- 
courſe to a variety of writers, whoſe works might not always be at hand for con- 
ſultation. He has likewiſe tranſlated moſt of the paſſages (without always deem- 
ing it neceſſary to give the original at length), that the text might flow on 
without breaks. or interruptions to the leſs learned reader. The claſſical one will 
be able to judge for himſelf of the faithfulneſs of the tranſlations ; and others, 
it is to be hoped, will take them on the credit of the author.—In examining 
the works of different writers in favour of ſuicide, a repetition: of the ſame ar- 
guments and their anſwers has been often unavoidable, and therefore, it is truſted, 
will meet with excule, 


It may not be improper to premiſe a few more circumſtances relative to what 

the reader is to expect in the following pages. In the firſt place, the author 

hat cautiouſly avoided a mention of any particular individuals, who have of 
5 e late 
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INTRODUCTION, 


| late years fallen victims to deſpair and ſuicide. This may be den a * 


omiſſion by thoſe, who rej oice above all things in private anecdote; but an 
unwillingneſs to rouſe painful ſenſations in the breaſts of ſurvivors will be more 
than a ſufficient apology with the humane reader. The aim has been to repro- 
bate the crime in general terms, without attacking the memory of its wretched 
perpetrator. But the author is free to attack and cenſure in the moſt pointed 
terms, ſuch injudicious and miſchievous publications, in which it has been en- 
deavoured by falſe and ſpecious gloſſes, to leſſen our horror at the erime in any 
particular inſtance of its commiſſion, where no ſuch indulgence was merited; 
but in which publications theſe dangerous encomiaſts would fain make their 
heroe's foibles and follies and vices ſlide into virtues, or ſomething very like 
them: and though a criminal indulgence of their paſſions was the manifeſt 
cauſe of their ſuicide, yet would endeavour. to obſcure our juſt abhorrence of 
vice and love of virtue, under the deceitful covering of indiſcriminate ſenſibi- 


lity and compaſſion. Such gloſſers of vice deſerve the ſevereſt reprehenſion, and 


cannot be too much expoſed to ſhame and infamy. 


With 1 4 to the general courſe of arguments uſed againſt ſuicide, the 


author has not ſought to draw. them from deep and metaphyſical reſearches into. 


the abſtract nature of man, but has deemed thoſe to be moſt important, which 
are moſt plain and obvious to all capacities: for which reaſon he has proceeded 
on that common, but juſt, diſtinction of our duty “ to God, our neighbour, 
and ourſelves.” If the ſuicide can maintain his ground againſt the duties ariſing 


from theſe ſituations and intereſts, he has nothing to fear from more abſtruſe 


arguments; but if he fail here, it is not the moſt acute ſubtilty of metaphyſical 
reaſoning that will defend him. The principles of moral duty, being founded 
on plain and common ſenſe, and being calculated for general and vulgar uſe, 
are better illuſtrated by familiar arguments than by the abſtract deductions of 
metaphyſical inquiry. Hence however ſome diffculty ariſes to a moral writer 
in theſe latter days, how he ſhall guide his pen in enlarging on any moral ſub- 
ject. If he paſs by all common arguments, as having no charms of novelty 
to recommend them, he probably omits the moſt powerful conſiderations that 
can be advanced to eſtabliſh the point in view ;—if he expatiate on ſuch, as 
being moſt to his purpoſe, it will be difficult to eſcape the charge of plagiariſm, 
All then that remains for him to do is to form new arrangements of old ideas, 

| I "$5 | „ 


INTRODUCTION. 


to clothe them! in new language, and to endeavour to make up in preciſion and 
perſpicuity; whatever he may ſeem to want in originality: and thus perhaps he 
may be able to gain ſome — by the adoption, where he could have none 
from the birtn. | F 11% Fe 8 


— 


A nber of quotations and notes are diſperſed through. the work, ſome to 


illuſtrate, and others to enliven, the ſerious buſineſs in hand; and with regard 
to theſe, the author has not obſerved a ſcrupulous uniformity ; having ſome- 


times given them 1n their original language, at others in a tranſlation either of 


his own or another's, as ſeemed beſt to himſelf. 


'There ſeems nothing elſe to be noticed in this place; only, that as the time 


3s arrived in which the labours of his retirement are to be ſubmitted to the eye 5 


of public obſervation, the author feels many an uneaſy and anxious ſenſation 
for the judgment that awaits him. This is further increaſed, leſt his perfor- 
mance ſhould not be found worthy of the countenance of thoſe honourable and 
reſpectable perſonages, who have condeſcended to patroniſe its publication by 
the credit of their names; and to whom he here offers his grateful acknowledg- 
ments.—But his beſt confidence is in the ſerious importance of his ſubject, 
which he truſts will compenſate for many a failure in its mode of execution ; 
ſince where the deſign is well-meant, the public are ever ready to decide with 
candour and indulgence, —Could the author _ be Juſtified in forming the 
to ſuch a ſenſe of his duty to God and ſuch an awe of futurity, as to be con- 
vinced of the heinous guilt of ſuicide ;—or that one apt to indulge in a train 
of melancholic ideas could be perſuaded into a complacency with life, and be 
deterred from lifting his arm againſt himſelf—* by any thing that was advanced 
in the following 'pages,” —he, ſhould deem it the richeſt compenſation and 
fruit of all his labour May the Almighty beſtow ſuch a bleſſing on his earneſt 
endeavours, as may tend to accompliſh ſo deſirable an end! 
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GBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF SUICIDE, TENDING T@ 
ESTABLISH ITS GENERAL GUILT. | 


S HA . I. 


On the term Suicide, and its different acceptations.— Applied both to the action and 
to the agent, —S1gnifies ©© ſelf-killing.” —Though in ftrictneſ applicable to every 
one, who voluntarily ſhortens his own life by any means whatever, yet to be con- 
fined in this inquiry to the procuring an immediate ſelf-deftruttion by ſome method 
of violence. Suicide an increaſing evil. —Its guilt being great, where guilty at 
all, makes it neceſſary (as far as it can be done) to diſtinguiſh between its criminal 
or innocent commiſſion.—1ts commiſſion does not always imply guilt.— Killing not 
always murder. —Lunacy, violent depreſſion of ſpirits approaching towards it.— 
The paſition,” (however humane) which aſcribes all ſuicide to madneſs, not to be 

. juſtified, —The inquiry never made concerning the guilt or innocence of ſuicide in 
| B itſelf, 
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75 but only whether lunacy can be proved to excuſe it ?!—Though ſui, de, when 
at all imputable, is always moſt highly cenſurable, yet there may be degrees of its 
guilt, —Some general inducements to ſuicide mentioned, not founded on any previous 
guilt in the perpetrator, —Other mnducements from previous guilt, —Some are defen- 
ders of its pracbice, and write, and argue in its favour; (theſe art moſt pernicious 
members of ſociety.) —The proportion of guilt not equal in all ſuicides. Man not 
able to decide with preciſton on each particular caſe, which muſt be left to an all- 
righteous and diſcerning Judge. Human ſtrictures, lite human laws, muſt be 
general, —Short ſummary of what is to be proved in the argumentative part of the 
following work, 


HE term Suicide” is in general applied both to the action and to the 
agent; ſo that a perſon is ſaid either to have committed ſuicide, or to 

have been a ſuicide. It is a compound [A] term, ſignifying © a man's killing 
himſelf; and in ſtrictneſs is applicable to every one, who in any ſhape volun- 
tarily ſhortens the period of his own life. But as life may be ſhortened by a 
variety of means, it is neceſſary to make ſome diſtinction in the application of 


the term, ſo as to confine its extended meaning to that limited ſenſe, in which 


it is generally underſtood, and in which it is deſigned to be uſed in the follow- 
ing inquiry. Though therefore a perſon may either curtail the period of his 
mortal exiſtence, by purſuing ſome general line of conduct, (be it either lauda- 
ble or vicious,) which gradually tends to accelerate his end, or may hazard his 
immediate diſſolution, by ſome action or undertaking extremely perilous; though 
in both caſes he may be ſaid to haſten his own end, (and thereby to become in 
ſome meaſure a ſuicide), yet this being rather an unavoidable conſequence of 
ſome other action, than a primary intention or even wiſh of its author, is not 
the object of the preſent diſcuſſion. The following obſervations are meant to 
be confined to that ſpecies of ſelf-deſtruction alone, which proceeds immediately 
and voluntarily, without other view or deſign, to compaſs its end, by uſing 


[A] Sui cædes.— The word © Suiciſm®? has been uſed by ſome few writers to expreſs the action 
itſelf ; but this ſeems to convey no determinate meaning, as it drops the moſt material part of the 
compound term. If it were neceſſary to frame a new word of this kind, the author conceives it 
ſhould rather be © Suicidiſm”® than © Suiciſm.” However, no Innovation of words has been attempted 
in the following work, as it appeared unneceſſary. | 


forcible, 
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foreible and violent means to get rid of life. Indeed, though ſüch an dub. 
gence of the paſſions, or ſuch a gratification of vicious and abandoned habits, 
as tends to impair the human conffitution, to ſap the vitals of health and ſtrength, 

and, after endangering life at all times, ultimately to bring its votaries to acce- 
lerated and untimely ends; though ſuch a line of conduct be in a moral light a 
moſt guilty ſpecies of ſuicide, yet it would be deviating too wide of the mark, 

to enter into its diſeuſſion any further, than as ſuch a courſe of life is ſo often 
found to terminate in actual ſelf. murder. But as of all vicious and evil habits, 
Gaming“ is the moſt frequent promoter of deſperate ſuicide ; gaming ſhall not 
paſs unnoticed hereafter. There is alſo another kind of ſuicide, (for ſuch it muſt 
be called) which 1s frequently and inftantancouſly brought on, by complying 
with the impulſes of modern honour, in the hazard of the Duel,” Here, in- 
deed, the act of deſtruction (when death enſues) is performed by the hands of 
another ; but its danger being promoted, or at leaſt voluntarily ſubmitted to by 
the perſon himſelf, how great ſoever the crime of ſelf- murder may be, (and 
great it certainly will be found) a large portion. of its guilt muſt be imputed 
to himſelf, The unchriſtian practice of duelling indeed approaches fo near to 
that immediate and actual ſuicide, which is to make the ſubje& of the follow- 
ing pages, that it might be deemed an omiſſion not to enter on its conſideration 
in a proper place, 


But the ſpecies of ſuicide, which is to engage our preſent attention, deviates 
fo widely from the firſt principles of human nature, that fortified, as mankind 
are, by the ſtrong and prevalent impulſes of ſelf- love and ſelf-preſervation, one 
ſhould think all enlargement on the ſubject would be needleſs, as well as all 
caution againſt its commiſſion futile and nugatory. However, experience too 
well juſtifies the neceſſity of the notice, and the particular temper of the times, 
ſo fraught with diſſipation and infidelity, leads to a dread, that it is yet an in- 
creaſing evil. How luxurious habits of life, light notions of virtue, and un- 
ſteady, or rather no principles at all of religion, tend to promote frequent 
ſuicide, will be explained hereafter. In the mean time, as it may be confidently 
aſſerted, (on the ſtrength of what will ſoon be proved) that its commiſſion im- 
plies an heinous offence againſt the providence and moral government of the 
Deity, the good order and happineſs of ſociety, and a man's moſt i important ſelf- 
E it is but common juſtice previouſly to diſtinguiſh, as clearly as may 
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be, between thoſe, who deferve its worſt imputation, or 1 a _— of f i268 
none at all. Brit 29m 4 {238 11 t 1} afl 


There are points then to be ſettled, and exceptions | to. bo made, previous, to 
a general charge of guilt on all, who put a ſudden end to their own lives. For 


| though every perſon, who terminates his mortal exiſtence by his own hand, com- 


mits ſuicide, yet he does. not, therefore, always commit murder, which alone 


conſtitutes its guilt. Some diſtinction is neceſſary, in regard to a man's killing | 


himſelf, as it would be had he killed another perſon ; which latter he may do, 
either inadvertently or legally, and therefore in either caſe innocently, ' and with-- 
out the imputation of being the murderer of another. When a man kills 


himſelf inadvertently and involuntarily, it comes under the legal deſcription, of 


accidental death, or per infortunium; but as to his doing it legally, the law 
allows of no ſuch caſe. The only inſtance of . innocence, which it allows to 
the commiſſion of voluntary ſuicide, is in the caſe of madneſs; when a man 
being deemed under no moral guidance, can be ſubject to no imputation of 
guilt on account of his behaviour either to himſelf or others. But it may be 
remarked, in order to impreſs the greater horror of what is really ſelf- murder, 
that one ſpecies of confirmed madneſs, the turbulent and frantic, is ſeldom known 
to ſtain its hands in its own blood; but to employ all the cunning and miſ⸗ 


chievous imagination, of which it is maſter, to the harm and deſtruction of 


others: ſtill ſeeming, under this deprivation of reaſon, to be guided by the 
ſame regard for {clf-preſervation, as aCtuates all other wild and irrational ani- 
mals. But there is another ſpecies of madneſs, the dejected and melancholic, 


which, preying more inwardly on itſelf, is more frequently productive of ſelf- 


deſtruCtion. When this wretched depreſſion | of ſpirits holds a confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed empire over the human mind, it becomes an acknowledged and per- 
manent madneſs; and the unhappy object is no longer liable to moral im- 
putation. Such an one often proves more harmleſs to others than to himſelf, 
ſince many are the ſuicides committed by this miſerable deſcription of men. 


But ſome, who are ever defirous of leaning toward the ſide of humanity, a are 
inclined to judge, that the very act of ſuicide (being ſo horrid and unnatural) 
implies a ſubverſion of the brain, or a ſpecies of madneſs. This [B], however, 


Is] See chap. li. part v. where the matter of ng is fully 3 and found to be Gd | 
too indiſcriminately. | 


- 


PP 5 
is decidin; 8 too favourably of the matter, as will appear in the enden of 
the ſubject. In all caſes, however, the heinouſneſs of ſelf- murder (when it is 
proper to call it ſo) is ſufficiently acknowledged, becauſe the queſtion never is 
put concerning its intrinſic guilt or innocence, but whether inſanity,” and 
that alone, can be proved to ward off all imputableneſs of moral agency? The 
act of ſuicide, then, to be wholly void of guilt, or to be legally deemed fo, muſt 
proceed from an involuntary inſanity. It is neceſſary to add involuntary, be- 

cauſe a temporary fit of phrenſy, occaſioned by the diſtraction of furious paſſions, 
does not excuſe it; fince, if theſe diſtractions themſelves are highly culpable, 
and might have been avoided, whatever is unlawfully done under ſuch commo- 
tions of the brain, is liable to the 1 imputation of guilt. The law neither excuſes 
the outrages of 1 intoxication, nor the excels of that rage, which . to nee 
But yet an equal ſhare of cenſure 1 18 ſcarcely toe to every perpetrator; even. of 
the moſt voluntary ſuicide ; fince the proportion of its guilt muſt depend on the 
circumſtances of the caſe. One commits it, acknowledging its offence, and 
praying for pardon ; but, being of a weak frame and conſtitution of body and 
mind, 1s overwhelmed by his misfortunes. Another perſuades himſelf into an 
idea of his own unimportance to ſociety, and therefore, with a ſolemn addreſs 

to God to receive him, ſeeks to free himſelf from all preſent and future trouble. 
This man ruſhes on his own life without reflection, moved by ſome ſudden 
impulſe of vexation' and diſappointment, goading an impetuous and agitated 
mind, which at other times has been ſeriouſly and virtuouſly inclined : that em- 
braces ſuicide, as the reſult of a cool and deliberate judgment, weighing, how- 
ever, its own calamities through a falſe and magnifying medium. The female 
flies to it, as her ſure refuge from ſhame and infidelity, in the diſappointments 
and jealouſies of love, and lays the guilt of her death at the door of perjured 
man. In ſhort, unmerited misfortunes, unavoidable poverty, miſery and afflic- 
tion, the cutting ingratitude of friends, the baſe deſertion of relatives, are all, 
in their turn, productive of ſuicide: but not being founded on previous guilt 
in the perpetrator, tend to excite ſome degree of compaſſion for the agent, in 
the midſt of an abhorrence of the action. 


Again one man thinks not at all of a future ate, or of the moral govern- 
ment of God; but in a moment of diſappointed luſt, ambition, or avarice, fills. 
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even ſinful commiſſion, equal to its juſtification ? Shall thoſe unhappy. victims 


horrence. However then, there can be no aſſignable cauſe, which can render 
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up the. meaſure of his crimes by ruſhing on eternity; whilſt another ꝓhiloſo- 
phically or metaphyſically arguing in defence of the practice againſt all moral 
and religious ſentiment, either like Robeck calmly Io] reduces his theory into 
practice, (thus at leaſt ſhowing its influence over himſelf) ; or like Hume 
dies the common death of all men, and leaves Ip] a defence of ſuicide. behind him, 
to be added to his other ſceptical performances, for the benefit of his own.and - 
future ages. Is there an equality of guilt in all theſe caſes ? Is its ſimple, and 


at the altar of ſuicide, who have ſacrificed themſelves on the deciſion of a weak 
and erroneous judgment rather than in defiance of human and divine laws, be 
placed on the ſame level of guilt with thoſe, who, by the perpetration of ſelf- 
murder, have completed a life of vice and wickedneſs? Or with thoſe, who 
attempt to abate its horror, and to make it a matter of choice, of indifference, 
nay, even of good report, and who, in ſhort, aim at defending its principle I x], 
by a diſplay of deceitful ſophiſtry? forbid its humanity. Errors of judgment 
may be overlooked and forgiven ; the careleſs and thoughtleſs practitioners of 
evil fall into the hands of a merciful judge; but the public defenders and juſtifiers 
of a wicked action, have all thoſe miſerable and pernicious conſequences to an- 
ſwer for, which a divulgation of their principles may, at any time, produce. 
An impetuous and perturbid mind, may haſtily ruſh on action, which it neither 
approves nor would wiſh to defend; but the calm and cool reaſoner in juſti- 
fication” of ſuicide ſtrikes a dagger at the heart of every civil and domeſtic con- 
nex1on, as well as deſtroys the principles of all moral obligation and religious 
duty. The philoſophic ſuicide, therefore, (that is, one who maintains its inno- 
cence and legality in his writings, whether he practiſes it or not on himſelf) 
like the deliberate murderer, is entitled to a double portion of cenſure and ab- 


voluntary ſuicide lawful, and void of all criminality, yet there may be pallia- 


* 


[c] Robeck a Swede, wrote a large and diſpaſſionate volume in defence of ſuicide ; and when he had 
concluded, according to his own principles, that it was lawful to put an end to his my be deſtroyed ” 
himſelf. See an account of him in Part VI. chap. iii. | 


o] See for Hume's poſthumous Eſſay on Suicide, in Part VI. chap. ii. 


[Et] For the horrid conſequences which ariſe to ſociety from defending its — ſee Part II. 
Chap. iii. — 


tions 


i s Er or SUICIDE. 7 
Goll, as well as aggravations, of its guilt; caſes that may be pitiable, though 
not perfectly innocent: conſequently it is not to be concluded with the rigid 
caſuiſt,· that all its inſtances are equally unpardonable, becauſe there can be 
no repentance. God forbid that man ſhould thus attempt to limit the mercies 
of the Almighty, in a matter in which it is impoſſible to exhibit any ſigns 
of repentance! It is difficult and impracticable for man to attempt a judg- 
ment of the preciſe degree of guilt which is contracted by any particular ſuicide; 
but there is room for perfect aſſurance, that the great Judge of all the world will 
execute righteouſneſs i in mercy, and that He will aſſign a puniſhment for this, 
as well as for all other crime, alone proportioned to the degree of its guilt. 


— 


Human laws can only judge of facts: conſequently, every perpetrator of 
ſuicide, who is not proved a lunatic, (which is the only legal exception) muſt, 
in the eye of civil juſtice, be deemed equally guilty. But the determinations of 
moral law are founded on the motives producing any action; and therefore, 
as the motives which lead to ſaicide, may be very diſſimilar, there ariſes from 
hence (as 1 in all other breaches of morality) a great variation, as well as diſpro- 
portion, in the meaſure of the guilt. All ſtrictures, however, on this ſubject, 
(like the deciſions of law) muſt be conceived in general terms; but the appli- 
cation muſt vary with the caſe. It will be proved then, in the following i inquiry, 
that ſelf- murder muſt be deemed a cowardly act, as being ſo frequently the 
reſult of a mean deſpair; a criminal one to the community at large, as it mili- 
tates againſt the firſt principles of ſociety ;——baſe to our private connexions, as it 
inſults their tendereſt feelings ;—injurious to ourſelves, as it puts an end to all 
our intereſts here, and much hazards them hereafter ;—ſinful and rebellious, 
as it ſtruggles againſt, and ſeeks to overturn the diſpenſations and appointments 
of Providence in a word, to uſe an old, but clear and comprehenſive diſtine- 
tion, that it is a great breach of duty to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves, 
But before we proceed to confirm theſe . ſpecial” charges againſt ſuicide, it may 
be proper to point out certain cauſes, which tend to eſtabliſh its“ n, 
guilt. 


| : | CHAP.. 
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Suicide ariſes from too Alle an W made on ih; mind: 4001 is grounded | either 


on the want of all principle, or on too great a refinement principle; from the 
former proceeds a ſudden and outrageous ; from the latter, a more deliberate and 
reaſoning kind of ſuicide—Defign of this chapter to trace thoſe © diſtant cauſes,” 


\ which chiefly prepare the mind for the commiſſion of the former. — Mode of” educa- 


tion defeftive ; being employed in forming the external manners more than in im- 


| proving the heart, —From whence proceeds an inattention to moral character or 


laudable purſuits ; becauſe ſo little diſtinction made in public notice between moral 


and immoral men.—No ſpur to virtuous emulation. Indblence ſucceeds, which de- 


generates into effeminacy and luxury. — The effects of luxury on the body and mind. 


Its evil conſequences —Paſſins unreſtrained no fri ends to ſeri ouſneſs, virtue, and 


religion. Are eaſily perſuaded by the weakeſt ſophiftry into a diſbelief of every 


thing that thwarts their purſuits. —Such writings eagerly read, as paint vice under 


amiable colours, and treat lightly of ſuturity ;— Under the direction of ſuch fo phiſts 

(added to a courſe of luxurious diſſipation) the mind is * prepared” for an jmpa- 
tence under all arſappot ntment and trouble, wobi ch b Je JOY 9 7 in be out 
rage of ſelf-murder in its due line. 


UICIDE in general may be b to ariſe from a too ſtrong impreſſion. 
made on the mind; which impreffion owes th "excels. of its energy either 


to the want of © all” good principle, or to ſuch a great * refinement” of 
principle, as leads to falſe and pernicious concluſions. For as to that ſpecies: 
of ſelf- deſtruction, which ariſes from a confirmed melancholy, as it partakes 
more of a diſeaſe than a crime, it falls urider the head of commiſeration rather 
| than cenſure. From a want of all ſerious principle, of all conſideration [y] and. 
reflection, chiefly ariſes that outrageous kind of ſuicide, by which a man in- 
ſtantly deſpatches himſelf in paſſion and fury, rather than he will bear diſap- 
pointments and troubles. From a fallacious refinement of principle proceeds 
that more cool and deliber ate ſort of ſelf- murder, — which a man has , 


Ln 4 Becauſe wt hos never think of death, they tie.” Youns's Night Thoughts. 


previouſly, 


SUBJECT f $4 org. Þ 7 


previouſly argued with himſelf, and determined, that he neither can nor ought 
to live under ſuch or ſuch circumſtances; being influenced in this judgment 
by a ſenſe of falſe ſhame, falſe; pride, or falſe honour.” As the one therefore is 


void of all principle, ſo the other wants all ſolidity of principle; and the failure 
in both ſeems to derive its origin from the ſame ſource, namely, a want of ſe- 


rious and religions culture in early life. 


3 1 5 7 JA in the preſent 1 to trace the diſtant cauſes, which prepare 
the mind for the commiſſion of outrageous and deſperate ſuicide in due time ; 
that is, for ſuch as proceeds from a want of all principle or ſenſe of what is ſe- 


rious and good, and which ſo frequently forms the concluſion of a vicious and 
abandoned courſe of life. The other ſort will have a large attention paid to it 


hereafter in varie apes; ſuch as, in pointing out ſome particular refinements 
of principle, lead to theſe fallacious concluſions; in anſwering the general 


arguments adduced in favour of ſuicide; in reviewing the works of writers in its 
defence; and in delineating the characters of certain perſons, who have been led 


to its commiſſion, on the ſtrength, or rather weakneſs, of theſe refinements of 


. . 10 | . herg N VI | e 


F is an ation of Ga ck horror in | Itſelf, and ſo die: of the Arlt 


regards of human nature, that one ſhould wonder, how any thing leſs than a 
real inſanity could lead to its. perpetration. But when the matter is traced to 


the fountain-head [O], it will be found, that however ſurpriſing and ſudden it 


may ſeem, it is uſually (and eſpecially when preceded by a vicious courſe of life) 
the reſult of a combination of cauſes, ſome of which prepare the mind for its 
future commiſſion, whilſt others determine its immediate execution: the former 
ſhall be examined in this er ; 


There is little room to doubt, but that the preſent mode of education tends 
much, through a chain of dependent cauſes and effects, to prepare the mind in 
due time for the perpetration of ſelf- murder. The ornamental parts of educa- 
tion daily gain ground on the ſubſtantial ; the ſhowy and the ſpecious on the 


[6] © But thou be ſhock'd, while I detect the cauſe 
« Of ſelf-aſſault, expoſe the monſter's birth, 
«. And bid abhorrence hiſs 1t round the world.“ Y OUNG) Night v. 
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ſolid and virtuous. The endowments of the mind and cultivition of the hearr 


are forced to yield to the external accompliſh 


nts and graces of the body, and 


poliſhed manners are too generally preferred to ſound morals. The importance 
of faſhion is inculcated in oppoſition to reaſon ; religion is made to bow down 


before the ſhrine of honour, and the fear of the world is taught to ſuperſede the 
fear of God. But what ſuperſtructure can be raiſed on ſo ſandy a foundation? 
It can ſupport no incumbent weight, and in conſequence it cannot be deemed ſur- 
priſing, that an inundation of folly and vice, like a ſweeping torrent, ſhould bear 
down all before it. The dignity of p perſonal worth and character is a point on 
which too little attention or encouragement 1s beſtowed. Brilliant parts, which are 


mere gifts of nature, not acquiſitions of application and induſtry, (and in which 


therefore there is not the leaſt ſhadow of intrinſic merit) ſuperſede ſound judgment 
and wiſdom in public [un] eſtimation ; while the very idea of diſintereſted virtue, 
integrity, and public ſpirit, is almoſt every where ridiculed and laughed out * 


countenance. When a whole nation, impelled by the force of general corrup- 
tion, is immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, what muſt become of the intereſts of per- 


ſonal good character? Where the vanity of dreſs, of title, of expence, and gaudy 


ſhow aſſumes an unbounded [1] control, the conſcious dignity and pride of 


virtue is no more. Hence the ſpur of emulation is wanting to excite to the 


practice of whatever is great, noble and virtuous ; fince the uncertain proſpect 
of encouragement, or even of cold approbation, is little calculated to call forth 
the powers and energy of the ſoul into uſeful and honourable exertion, - A va- 
cuity ſucceeds in the mind, which however quickly yields to the intruſion of 
every light and trivial object; to an effeminacy [x] of manners, a frivolity of 


conduct, and to a ſwoln tide of profuſe and profligate habits. The gratifications 


of unbounded luxury are productive of the moſt pernicious and fatal effects. 


The ſenſual liver is the mere ſlave of his paſſions, which, like froward children, | 
daily multiply their demands upon him, and will bear no denial. His feelings, 


indeed, may be ſometimes quickengd, but they are the feelings of wild paſſion. 


alone, which begin, which center, and which end in ſelf. No ſenſibility can the 


follower of diſſipation and luxury ſhow for the pains and affliftions of others, 


[a] Satis eloquentiæ, ſapientiæ parum. ———SALL. CAT. 
[I] Si lubido poſſidet, ea dominatur; animus nihil valet. 
[IEK] Viros pati muliebria—8 ALL. CAr. 


SALL, CAT. 


neither 


* 
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* can his ſoul riſe to the exertion of friendly IL]. ſocial, or public virtue, 
when it ſtands i in competition with private gratification. | Profuſe in the midſt 
of public want, he carouſes in the hour of public [x] ruin. The concerns of 
pleaſure are alone important, and the diſcoverer of a new mode of diſſipation 
is in his eye the moſt [N] uſeful member of ſociety. Prodigal of his [o] own, 
he covets the wealth of others, ſince no two vices are more intimately united 
than luxury and avarice. In a word, (for it would be needleſs to dive deeper 
into the abyſs of diſſipation) luxury tends in all ſhapes to enervate the body and 
to depreſs the faculties of the ſoul; to deprave the morals and to corrupt the 


heart: and when the heart of man is become corrupt, it teems with an abun- 
dance [p] of evil. 


But 


_ 


[1] Gs the elder uſed to ſay, that there coukt be no friendſhip in a man, whoſe palate had quicker 
ſenſations than his brain or heart. See his life in Plutarch. 


[MM] — ——— Non ita Romuli 
Fee & intonſi Catonis 
Auſpiciis veterumque norma. 
Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, 
Commune magnum. Honk. Lib. II. Od. xv. 6110 | 
[XN] The Perſian kings offered great rewards to the diſcoverers of a new pleaſure, or a new diſh, — 8 
See Athenæus, Lib. XII. and Val. Max. Lib. IX. c. i. 
| ux vitæ Dia voluptas, ſays Lucretius, Lib. II. 


[o] Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus. S ALL. | 
| Luxuria & avaritia are perpetually joined by Salluſt. 


[v] The effects of luxury are ſo ſimilar in every age and nation, that when we read Salluſt Juvenal, 
Tacitus, Athenæus and others, it is impoſſible not to apply almoſt every reflection of theſe writers to our 
own times and experience, The turning night into day, and day into night, the deſertion of the country 
to live in a croud, and thereby avoid habits of reflection, is n new or modern invention of luxury. 
Athenæus (Lib. VI. p. 273) mentions it as the boaſt of ſome Sybarites and others, that they had not ſeen 
the ſun riſe or ſet for twenty years together. Varro (De Re Ruſtica, Lib. II.) writes thus. Igitur 
quod nune © intra murum”” fere patresfamiliæ correpſerunt, relictis falce & aratro, & manus movere 
maluerunt in theatro ac circo quam in ſegetibus ac vinetis.” And Columella alſo (De Re Ruſtica 
Lib. I.) ſays, „Omnes enim (ſicut M. Varro jam temporibus avorum conqueſtus eſt) patresfamilize 
falce ac aratro relictis, intra murum correpſimus, & in circis potius ac theatris quam in ſegetibus ac 
vinetis manus movemus : attonitique miramur geſtus effœminatorum, quod a natura ſexum viris dene- 
gatum, muliebri motu mentiantur decipiantque oculos ſpectantium. Noctes libidinibus & ebrietatibus, ” 
dies ludo vel ſomno conſumimus. Ac noſmetipſos ducimus fortunatos, quod nec orientem ſolem 
videmus nec occidentem: itaque iſtam vitam ſocordem perſequitur valetudo. Nam fic juvenum cor- 
pora fluxa & reſoluta ſunt, ut nihil mors mutatura videatur. But among ancient nations the palm of 

| C 2 | luxurious 
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But the powers of the underſtanding, and all its reſources of internal enjoy 
ment, were given to control the violence of the paſſions and groſſer appetites. 


When theſe powers therefore are diſſolved in habits of indolence and luxury, are 


impaired and depreſſed by perpetual diſſipation, there is neither room nor incli- 
nation left for ſuch an exertion. The man, whoſe ſoul is unhinged by the 
faſcinations of perpetual gaiety and pleaſure, never ſeeks ſatisfaction in mental 


| reſources, becauſe indeed he has none ſuch within him. For how ſhould the - 


underſtanding be capable of reliſhing internal delights, or the heart be fruitful 
of liberal, noble, or virtuous ſentiments, without previous attention and culti- 
vation [q]? Where this has been wanting, there muſt needs be a wild vacuity 
within, which will render the mind unable to contribute its proportion of enjoy- 
ments, or to maintain its due degree of ſuperiority. This being the caſe, the 
paſſions muſt of courſe predominate, and lead their poſſeſſor captive at will. 

Now the paſſions, it is well known, are no friends to ſerious thinking, virtue or 
religion. Reflection through their means is ſoon drowned in the rapid current 
of pleaſure, ſober thoughts are not ſuffered to intrude, prudence is deſpiſed, 

reaſon baniſhed, and the ſuggeſtions of conſcience ſtifled in the birth. Under 
ſuch an influence ſhould the mind ever make a faint effort to exert its rational 
faculties, it becomes eaſily biaſſed in all its opinions by the inſtigation of ſenſual 
appetites and worldly intereſts ; coinciding with which the weakeſt ſophiſtry 

takes place of ſound Wade judgment and truth. | 


luxurious effeminacy is generally beſtowed on the Sybaritæ, who flouriſhed during the infancy of Rome 
in the part of Italy now called Calabria, To ſuch a pitch of effeminacy had they arrived, (as Athe- 
næus reports, Lib. XII.) that they would not ſuffer blackſmiths or carpenters, or any noiſy tradeſmen 
to live in their city, leſt their ſleep ſhould ever perchance be broken by them: and for the ſame reaſon 
they baniſhed cocks likewiſe—thoſe early diſturbers. Seneca alſo mentions (Lib. II. c. xxv. de Ira) 
one Mendycides, a citizen of Sybaris, who was fo fatigued at © ſeeing” another man dig, that he 
ordered no ſuch work ever to be performed in his preſence. Fhe ſame man often complained, becauſe 
on his bed of roſes ſome of the leaves would get doubled under him, and diſturb his reſt. & Where 
e pleaſure-(adds Seneca) has corrupted both ſoul and body, there nothing can be endured, not becauſe 
8 of the ſeverity, but the ſoftneſs of the ſufferance.“ | 


[e] It was a ſhrewd 3 of a good old writer, (author of the Book of Wiſdom) T 7 on : 
« can he get wiſdom, whoſe talk is of bullocks ?” But ruſticity is not more an enemy to knowledge 


than effeminacy. With the ſame propriety, therefore, it may now be aſked, © How can he get wiſdom, 


« whoſe talk is of dreſs, of wagers, of cards, of borough-J0bBngy horſes, women and dice.” —Eſtimate 
of Manners, vol. i. p. 74. | | 15 


But 


*SUBJ'ECT:- (or S$U41CThE - 23 
But the profligate and luxurious man, who is a prey to his groſs appetites and 
_ paſſions, can ſcarce wiſh ſuch opinions and ſyſtems to be true, as admit a ruling 
Providence and a day of future account. Better to ſuch an one are the gloomy 
thoughts of annihilation after death, than all the joys and bleſſings of heaven; 
better to lie down for ever in the ſilent grave than to cheriſh any hopes of life 
and immortality. His proſpects of futurity are ſo obſcured and clouded by his 
libertine conduct, that to him there can be no comfort in the view. He will. 
not throw off his diſorderly habits, but he gladly ſhrinks, as far as ever he can, 
from all notions of virtue, Providence, and a future ſtate of retribution. He 
ſhuts his eyes againſt the light of argument and truth, and what he takes pains 
not to ſee himſelf (being blinded by error and vice) he is unwilling to believe 
can be manifeſt to another. How greedily, therefore, does he devour ſuch per- 
nicious writings, of which there are plenty to be found, as ſap the very foun- 
dations of virtue by painting vice in amiable colours; as harbour the moſt de- 
luſive and pernicious conceits under a confuſed application of ſome honourable 
terms; as affect to unite the ideas of ſenſibility and generous feelings with (what 
they truly abhor) the moſt direct deviations from the plaineſt duties of common 
life; ſuch as make duelling honourable, adultery ſpecious, and ſuicide lawful ! 
Thus with a good inclination to throw down all the barriers between virtue and 
vice; with an hearty wiſh, that the elegancies of the latter (as they are termed) 
may prevail over the dull ſubſtance (as it is called) of the former ; and with a 
mind afloat as to all ſolid principles, the diſſipated character is ripening apace 
for the advantageous peruſal of all ſceptical and atheiſtical performances; which, 
under familiar and popular titles, and clothed in faſcinating language, attempt 
underhand to explain away the moral government, if not the very exiſtence of 
a Deity ; and thus kindly © to free us from the pain of ſuperſtition [Rx], that 
ce we may ſleep quietly in our beds.” Theſe minute philoſophers would fain 
vindicate man to what they call the free uſe of his natural liberty; that is, to do 
whatever he pleaſes during life, and to live only as long as he pleaſes. Under 
the direction of ſuch kind and ingenious inſtructors, a man of unſtable prin- 
ciples is ſoon bewildered in all the mazes of ſcepticiſm and infidelity ; his heart 
becomes callous, his conſcience is ſeared, and his taſte is too refined to be any 
longer a dupe 


———< To all the nurſe and all the prieſt have taught 


[8] See Hume's Eſſay on Suicide, conſidered in Part VI. c. 2. . 
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of the puniſhments of futurity. By theſe means the ſoul is gradually pre- 
«« pared” for any act of rebellion againſt its Maker, which any worldly purſuit. 
ar diſpoſition of mind may lead it to commit. The occaſion, indeed, may not 
yet be ripened, which impels to immediate ſuicide : but where the habit of. 
ſenſual indulgence has been ſtrong and uniform, that of enduring. pain or 
trouble 1s weakened in proportion. The mind alſo, by having thrown aſide 
all influence of religious fear, is unhinged to every thing ſerious, as well as 
unable to bear any thing grievous ; and is therefore ready to receive and cheriſh. 


ſuch murderous ſuggeſtions, whenever the moment of diſappointment, anguiſh 


and deſpair arrives. (3-38 


Thus a light and frivolous education leads (as 1 been ſeen) to a vacuity of 


ſerious thoughts and ſolid principles of conduct. The want of theſe neceſſarily 
introduces a love of trivial purſuits, an habit of diſſipation, and luxurious modes 


of living. Theſe, in their turn, inflame the paſſions, weaken the powers of the 
underſtanding, deprave the morals, and corrupt the heart. Hence follows an 
unbounded ſway of the ſenſual appetites, which naturally exclude whatever 
would reſiſt their own lawleſs dominion. Patience, therefore, and ſubmiſſion 
and ſelf-denial, together with all virtuous and religious impreſſions both in 
principle and practice, are quickly ſtifled. Works of ſeriouſneſs and improve- 
ment are thrown aſide, while the writings of minute philoſophers, of ſceptics 
and infidels, are read with avidity and implicit credit. Their flimſy method of 
arguing, their abſurd and dangerous conceits, and falſe concluſions, are adapted 
to the weakneſs of their readers' judgments. They humour their depraved in- 
clinations, and flatter the wild tyranny of their paſſions ; to which what can be 
more agreeable and convincing than the inſinuations, that nothing is to be feared 
hereafter, that ſoul and body probably periſh together, that man dies like a dog, 


and therefore may live like one! Hence the wretched remnants of reaſon, in 


ſuch devoted victims to pleaſure, are eaſily induced to argue in behalf of infidelity, 


and againſt a future day of account : and when the fear of God is thus caſt off, 


the mind is duly “ prepared and qualified” for the outrage of ſelf-murder, 
whenever the burden of life ſits heavy upon it, and the moment of- deſpair 


arrives. Thus 
« A ſenſual unreflecting life is big 


« With monſtrous births and ſuicide to crown 
The black, infernal brood,” =Younc, Night V. 
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Many ci reumftances contribute to check the career of ſenſual purſui ts ; bri efly deſcribed; 


are followed by all the phrenſy of diſappointed and unſubdued paſſions.— As ſoon as 


| there is neither comfort in the paſt, nor happineſs in proſpect, ſuicide is fled fo, 
 . @8.@ reſource from immediate pain and trauble.— General cauſes f immediate 


ſuicide muſt exiſt either in bodily or mental ſufferings, or in a combination of both, — 
| Mere bodily pain, where' the mind is unconſcious of guilt or uneafmeſs, ſeldom 
produces ſuicide in the preſent times, though it often did among the ancients : reaſon 
| of this difference. — Mental pain of two forts; either that unavoidably ſu ſuffered 
through the conduct of others, or brought on ourſelves through our own miſbeba- 
viour: the former ſometimes leads to a diſguſt of the world and to ſuicide, where 
the mind is not fortified by the firength of religious principles: ſuch ſuicide has not 
to anſwer for the ** producing cauſe” of it, (which was wholly external and un- 
avoidable) but only for the effect the ſufferer permitted it to have on Hi mſelf.— 
Mental perturbations from conſcious guilt, pride, &c. when it urges to immediate 
ſuicide (as it often does) has to anſwer both for.** cauſe and effect; and is therefore 
juſtly liable to our utmoſt abhorrence.—Deſpair its immediate harbinger —Meannefs 
1 and Aer of this principle influencing human ene 


IN the laſt chapter the diſtant n of the mind for the accompliſh- 
ment of ſelf-murder in due time were traced ; and it was found to be gene- 


rally preceded by a life of diſſipated luxury, and by a total want of all religious 
principle. But though it may be ſafely affirmed, that ſuch a debauched and 
| ſceptical ſtate of mind is the moſt frequent forerunner of the irrevocable blow, 
yet it would be the height of injuſtice to affirm, that it was always fo: ſince 


there may be other cauſes tending to ſuicide, totally unconnected with vice or 


ſcepticiſm. A melancholic and deſponding ſtate of mind may be the parent of 


a thouſand imaginary diſtreſſes, harder to be cured - than real evils. . Theſe will 
inſufferably torment and diſtract the human frame; ſo that reaſon ſhall be 


impaired and judgment weakened ; the value of our exiſtence be leſſened in our 


own eſtimation, and a wearineſs of lite ſacceed, with a fixed determination to 
4. . get 
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get rid of it. It was not, however, neceſſary in the laſt chapter to trace out 
theſe preparatory cauſes of ſuicide, fince the deſign was chiefly to point out the 

ſtock from which it ſprang, when ſurrounded with its moſt blackening and guilty 

horrors : which idea ſhall be principally, though not entirely, followed alſo in 
this chapter, wherein the incitements to“ immediate ſuicide e be diſcloſed. 


But is there no ſatiety in a life of gaiety and pleaſure, or is ; he in a ſurer 
road even to the undiſturbed enjoyment of worldly happineſs, and conſequently 
to a deſire of life's continuance, who has ſtifled his reaſon, and quieted the 
ſolicitations of his inward monitor? His diſſolute manners, his gratifications of 
ſenſe, his boundleſs ambition, his views of avarice, may, indeed, be purſued for 
a while with more confidence and ſucceſs, but many circumſtances will quickly 
conſpire to give a check to the career and tyranny of his paſſions. His enfeebled 

appetites will at length become his tormentors ; his body will be full of diſeaſe 
and pain and torture, and his fellow-creatures will, in many inſtances, be ready 
to cenſure that conduct, and to inflict that puniſhment on him here, from which 
he has in a manner perſuaded himſelf he ſhall be free hereafter. Such will be 
the commencement of his difficulties and troubles, which will be marked in their 
progreſs by all the phrenſy of unſubdued paſſions ; ſuch as envy, rage, jealouſy, 
diſappointed luſt, and mortified ambition. The fear of contempt and ſhame 
alſo, when unlawful and wicked practices are on the eve of .diſcovery, will 
work more powerfully on the human breaſt than ever the ſenſe of guilt did, 
and will raiſe a greater perturbation and torment in the mind than the fear of 
death itſelf, Such a wretched being, finding at length neither comfort in the 
paſt nor happineſs'in proſpect, flies to ſuicide in relief of preſent miſery ; and 
there are not many commiſſions of ſelf-murder, which may not be traced to the 
receſſes of pride, impatience, ſhame, diſappointment, and deſpair, as the imme- 
diate and effective ſources from whence they flow. 
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But to come cloſer to the point. The general cauſes (alurity execptes) 
which lead immediately to - ſuicide's foul [s] birth,” take their riſe either from 
-acute ſufferings of body or-mind, or from a mixture and combination of both. 
Inſtances of its commiſſion from acute pain of body alone, where the mind is 
undiſturbed by remorſe and - the conſcience clear, are neither numerous nor 


[s] Young. 


important 


SUBJECT or SULCIDE. 71 


important enough in theſe days to merit much attention. Examples WY indeed, 
are not wanting in ancient hiſtory of thoſe, who terminated a life of acute pain 
and bodily diſorder by the ſtroke of ſuicide, and who poſſeſſed at the ſame time 
amiable and innocent manners, with minds pure from all ſtain of evil. But 
then it muſt be remembered, that theſe did but follow ſuch opinions and ſen- 
timents of the times, as led them to deem ſuicide, on certain occaſions, both 
innocent and laudable, as well as perfectly conſiſtent with their“ notions; of 
futurity. No wonder, then, that with ſuch ideas about them, they ſaw little 
reaſon to bear excruciating and irremediable pain of body without delivering 
themſelves from it; and (as it will appear hereafter) they were chiefly innocent 
characters, who did apply to this remedy from bodily pain. But the man of 
principle and character in modern times, thinking more juſtly of the matter 
from his better information, calls in the aid of religion to ſupport him under 
the moſt excruciating tortures of body. Indeed, where the body has been 
emaciated by long pain and ſuffering, there is ſeldom vigour enough left in th 
mind even to ſummon up that ſort of reſolution, which is requiſite to ſtrike 
the deadly blow ; and if that mind beſides is at eaſe with reſpect to all conſcious 
feelings, the deſire and hopes of life, even to the laſt, are oftentimes ſtrong, 
or if otherwiſe, the natural approaches of death are welcomed with a compoſure 
and reſignation that beſpeaks a far more rational and laudable and laſtmg forti- 
tude than theirs can be deemed, who merely poſſeſs the momentary courage of 
plunging a dagger into their own breaſts. | | 


But immediate ſuicide is much oftener the reſource of mental inquietude and 
diſtraction than of mere bodily pain. Now the troubles of the mind are evi- 
dently of two ſorts ; either ſuch as are unavoidably endured through the beha- 
viour of others, or ſuch, as men bring on themſelves by their own miſconduct, 
With regard to the former ;—ſharp is the pain and piercing the ſ.r row, which 
the pride, envy, treachery, cruelty, neglect or wickedneſs of others may have the 
power of inflicting on the moſt innocent and virtuous character. How often are 
the exertions of benevolence abuſed by crafty objects, and made. ſubſervient ta 
vile and wicked purpoſes ! The frank and open temper becomes a prey to the 
diſſimulations of knavery, and many an innocent victim is led to the altar of 
poverty and ruin by the inſinuations of pretended friendihip, by an ingenuous, 

[T] See in particular the inſtance of Corellius Rufus, Part IV. chap. iv. 
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but fatal, reialibs on the honeſty of others. The plan and uptight dealer 


ſeeks to improve his fortune in the ſtrait paths of induſtry and moral integrity; 
but injuſtice, chicanery and fraud, travelling through ſecret and crooked ways, 
arrive at the goal of riches and advancement before him. The retired and 
virtuous character ſeeks to merit the jewel of domeſtic happineſs by every 
exertion of conjugal and parental affeftion, by an intercourſe of attentive and 
watchful love;—but the child of his hopes becomes a libertine and ſpendthrift, 
and the wife of his boſom rends his heart in twain, Sharp is the edge of ſuch 
ſorrow, and bitter this potion of grief to thoſe, who are compelled to ſwallow: 
it; fince there is no diſappointment or vexation in life equal to that which is 
felt by a mind fraught with keen perceptions, and refined ſenſibility, when all 


its kind and meritorious conduct towards others meets with nothing but ſlight, 


contempt, and perfidy. Theſe are afflictions grievous to be borne ; they under- 
mine the health, ſtrength, and ſpirits ; they are arduous trials even to the moſt 
patient temper ; they create ſuſpicions of all mankind, cauſe the ſufferer to be 
out of humour with the world and all its concerns, to be weary of himſelf 
and of life, and (unleſs he be ſupported by a ſtrong ſenſe of religion) often 
throw him into the arms of deſpondeney and ſuicide. But conſcious innocence, 
when fortified by religious truſt, will carry one through arduous and aſtoniſhing 
trials. The good man muſt be ever expoſed to injury and injuſtice from the 
wicked; but he will not thence conclude, that this world is only a priſon and 
a place of torment, from which he may releaſe himſelf at- pleaſure. He will 
rather conſider it as a place of trial, wherein he is to approve his own integrity 
and uprightneſs, his patience and perſeverance in well-doing, amid the folly 


and wickedneſs of thoſe around him; and that the reward of all his ſufferings 


awaits him hereafter. However, where ſuch a divine traſt and confidence is 
wanting, where ſuch awful impreſſions of futurity, as would check all voluntary 
haſtening into it, have not been cultivated, and where ſuicide, in conſequence, 
has been embraced, as a refuge from unmerited ſufferings, there it cannot be 
blameable as to its producing cauſe,” (viz. the baſe conduct of others) ſince 
that was external and unavoidable by himſelf. Yet ſuch trouble befals not a 
man to good purpoſe, when he ſuffers himſelf to be thus overcome by it, when 
it drags him to 2 a dreadful concluſion of his worldly ſorrows. : 


But. 


8 SUBJECT, nh | 


- But there i is an agitation and 8 of mind full fraught with the terrors 7 
'of conſcious guilt. This is not only productive of frequent ſuieide, but alſo gp 
of its worſt ſort; ſince it has to anſwer for * cauſe” as well as effect, and 
conſequently muſt excite all our abhorrence. As long as a man can indulge 
his inordinate appetites | of any kind to the full, there is little fear of his com- 
mitting violence on himſelf; but when once from any concurrence of circum- 
ſtances he begins, firſt to doubt, and then to experience, the little probability of 
their future gratification, his ſoul becomes a prey to the tyranny of corroding 
paſſions. . Unſatisfied luſt gnaws at his heart, or he is checked in the career of 
ambitious and golden proſpects, or deprived of lawleſs power. His rapine and 
cruelty are on the eve of diſcovery; his extortion, violence, and fraud, are on 
the point of conſigning him to infamy and ruin. The loſſes of the gaming- 
table annihilate his property, whilſt enjoyment and peace are ſtrangers to his 
breaſt. When his pride is thus chagrined and mortified, and the dread of 
diſgrace, poverty and puniſhment beſets him around, what” can follow but 
ſhame, vexation and diſguſt? Friends forſake, diſappointment goads, remorſe 
imbitters, rage renders frantic, hope, the _ laſt refuge of the wretched, fails, 
| deſpair ſucceeds, and life becomes a burden, The tumultuous conflict is now 
near upon cloſing:—“ WY ſhould I live to be en when the * . 
is in my on power?“ — any 


"6 Eternity ne'er ſteals one thought between, 
And ſuicide completes the fatal ſcene [u].“ 1 | 
455 | The 


[Du] Gamblers, a Poem. —ANoN. e 


— “ There took her gloomy light 
« On wing impetuous a black ſullen ſoul | 
« Blaſted from hell with horrid luſt of death. ” ——Youxo, Night V. 


The following perſonification of ſuicide in Savage” s Wanderer (Canto 2.) is Nen and juſt. 


« Here the lone hour a blank of life diſplays, 

« Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raiſe; 
« A fiend in evil moments ever nigh, 

« Death in her hand and phrenſy in her eye. 

“ Her eye all red and ſunk :—a robe ſhe wore 
With life's calamities embroider'd o'er. 

« A mirror in one hand collective ſhows 

« Varied and multiplied that group of woes: 
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The diſtant preparations of the mind for this dreadful cataſtrophe have their 
foundation in want of principle ; the operating motive is always intereſted and 
ſelfiſh, and generally wicked, as being preceded by a life of ſenſuality and corrupt 
practices; whilſt its immediate harbinger © Deſpair,” is of all the incentives of 
human action the moſt. mean n [x] and deſpicable, ia can never be pro- 


« T his endleſs foe to generous toil and pain ; 
« Lolls on a couch for eaſe, but lolls in vain.” 


ce She muſes o'er her woe-embroider'd veſt, 


« And ſelf-abhorrence heightens in her breaſt. 

« To ſhun her care the force of ſleep ſhe tries, 

« Still. wakes her mind, though flumbers doze her eyes 
« She dreams, ſtarts, riſes, ſtalks from place to place, 


„ With reſtleſs, thoughtful, interrupted rok : 


« Now eyes the ſun and curſes every ray 

«© Now the green ground, where colour fades away. 

« Dim ſpectres dance; again her eye ſhe rears, 

« Then from the blood-ſhot ball wipes purpled tears. 

« Then preſſes hard her brow with miſchief fraught, 

« Her brow half burſts with agony of thought :— 

« From me (ſhe cries) pale wretch! thy TN, : 
« Born of Deſpair and Suicide my name.” i 30 


[x] Deſpair is pourtrayed i in the following lines from Spenſer s Fairy Queen, 


(4 


„Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave 


* 


« Ere long they come, where that ſame wicked wight * 
« His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
« Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 


„That {till for carrion carcaſſes doth crave : 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, 

« Shrieking his baleful note, which ever drave 

% Far from that haunt all other cheerful fowl ; 

And all about it wandering ghoſts did wail and howl. | 


„ And all about old ſtocks and ſtubs of trees, 

« Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſeen, 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees; 3 

« On which had many wretches hanged been, 

« Whoſe carcaſſes were ſcattered on the green, 

« And thrown about the clifts. Arrived there 

« That bare-head knight, for dread and doleful teen, 
„Would fain have fled, ne durſt approachen near, 


« But the other forced him ſtay and comforted in fear. 


* W 


ductive 


« The 
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duftive of good, but abounds. Mich Stil- Cowordly in its principle, it flies 
from exertion; pitiful in its end, it regards ſelf alone. The deſperate man is 
ripe for any outrage or violence on himſelf or others; he cares neither what he 
does nor what becomes of him: on which account every wiſe government en- 
deavours to diſcourage deſpair, as much as poſſible v], in its ſyſtem of policy; 
every prudent father does the ſame in the management of his children; every 
man of common ſenſe in his own perſonal condu't. While there is life there 
is hope,” is a common ſaying: but the deſponding man is ever ready to 
extinguiſh hope itſelf by ſelf-aſſaſſination, The application of ſuch a deſperate 
remedy is ſo frequent and truly deplorable, that it is a great happineſs for any 
one not to be able to appeal to his own domeſtic or friendly feelings on the 
- ſubject: in his more general and ſocial regards he is ſure to ſuffer. Whereas _ 
' vigour. and exertion. might have performed wonders; and many an one by a 
PX oper e of these harmaleſs remelicy., rather than of the ſword or Piſtol, 


6 The dackſome, cave te enter ; 3 1 they: — e eq 
« That curſed man low fitting on the ground, F 
« Muſfing full ſadly in his ſullen mind; | 
His greaſy locks, long growing and unbound, 
_ « Diforder'd hung about his ſhoulders round, | 
And hid his face; through which his hollow eyne 
« Look'd deadly dull, and ſtared as aſtound; 
His raw-bone cheeks through penury and pine 
« Were ſhrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 


e His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinn'd and patched was, x5 
„The which his naked ſides he wrapt abouts; - 
Ve 6 And him beſide there lay upon the graſs . 
A dreary corſe, whoſe life away did paſs 
„ All-wallowed in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet welted freſh, alas! 
he ag In which a raſty knife faſt fixed ſtood, 
\ += And made an open paſſage for the guſhing flood.” 


[y] * Nil ene is a molt inſtructive leſſon; and never was it more wiſely applied on a 
public occaſion than by the Roman ſenate after the battle of Cannæ; when, ſtifling every vindictive 
| feeling, they met their imprudent conſul Varro with thanks, « that he had not deſpaired of the republic.“ 
The effect was anſwerable ; deſpondency vaniſhed, and the Roman arms were ultimately triumphant. 
Private inſtances alſo are innumerable, wherein the exertion of this uſcful maxim has produced the 
- moſt wonderful and adyantageous conſequences. N 5 | 
1 | might 
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might not only have prevented the tears of friendly ſorrow from being ſhed over 
his untimely grave, but have reſtored himſelf to peace and FE En * 
conqueſt of his troubles, e and \ vices. 7 10 94 | | 
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4 vicious and deſperate TY on ſhould at leaft be i Fr” "8 7 5 project 
of advantage or pleaſure, —The ſuicide has not always this apology : led to it 
againſt his own inclinations to life by principles of modern honour.—Principles 
of honour (when it differs from conſcience and virtue) founded on opinions and 
cuſtoms of men, and thought more binding by many than any moral or religious 
obligation. Honour leads to ſuicide againſt a dejire of life, in countenancing the 
duel, The murder. committed indeed by the hands of another, but made our own 
deed by giving or accepting the challenge. —Laws of modern honour affix a 
neceſſity of the payment of gambling debts; hence moſt frequent ſuicide ; not 
through wearineſs of life, but want of means to gamble on. — ſuicide be a crime 
when voluntary, how much greater when committed even in deſpite, as it were, 
of our own inclinations Duelling and gaming to be treated at large hereafter. — 
Courage the mean between fear and raſhneſs. —Suicide a compound of theſe tawo, 
and therefore has no connexion with courage, which depends on their ſeparation.— 
Courage muſt be accompanied by particular circumſtances to render it laudable : 
theſe enumerated, and found not conſiſtent with ſuicide. —Not meant to maintain, 

that cowards alone commit ſuicide, but only that the act in itſelf implies no true 
courage. No judgment to be formed of a man's courage from the mode of his 
death; his behaviour at that time depending fo much on circumſtances —The 
obection, that to overcome the natural horrors of death by ſuicide muſt py 
courage, anſwered.—The queſtion, is it not more courageous to die by one's 
© own hand than to live under 1gnominy ?” anſwered (as far as tt is neceſſary in 
this place).—The idea of plucking up courage to ty from pain and miſery noticed : 
more true courage manifeſted in enduring than in flying from trouble —The re- 
ſolution exhibited in ſuicide, arifing from a mixture of fear and raſhneſs, de eſerves 


AG 
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- 26, Vetter à name than preſumption and daringneſs: it therefore. adds to the 
general guilt” of 2 Wide Suicide, with hat 40 its ene ds the foul 
of e vile enen, „ 4 = 
Hes 115 
jr H E No an © 50 don is highly. vicious at deſperate ; in its ela tho the 
leaſt that can be looked for is, that it {ſhould be voluntarily undertaken 
on the expectation of ſome: advantage or pleaſure to ariſe from its execution. 
But it unfortunately happens for the ſelf-murderer, that even this poor apology 
is not always within his reach; ſince there are ſituations, - which drive him to 
ſtain his hands with his own. blood, even againſt all his intereſts, his inclinations 
and ſtrong deſires of life. What theſe ſituations or principles are ſhall now be 
conſidered. The word © Honour,” whenever it has a meaning diſtinct from 
conſcience and virtue, muſt have for its baſis certain opinions and cuſtoms of 
men ; and principles formed according to ſuch opinions are apt to have a greater 
influence over many in the regulation of their conduct, than all other rules of 
moral or religious obligation. However, is it not a matter of ſerious grief to 
think, that the words Honour and Virtue, which muſt ſo truly import the 
ſame thing in their genuine ſignification, ſhould be fo widely ſeparated in their 
preſent uſe, as not only in many inſtances to imply a difference, but even a 
contradiction ? The point of examination then 1 18, whether, when the ideas of 
virtue and religion are diſcarded, or at leaſt conſidered only in a ſecondary light, 
the principles of modern honour will be a ſafeguard againſt the commiſſion of 
ſuicide; or whether they will not in many inſtances lead directly to its perpetra- 
tion, and that even contrary to a man's ſtrongeſt deſires of life's continuance?— 
To paſs by many a faſhionable vice, which implies no faſhionable diſhonour, 
there is one moſt prevailing, but unchriſtian practice, to which the laws of 
honour point, which muſt be deemed a direct ſpecies of ſelf- murder; and that 
is, the Duel. The miſchief, indeed, is done by the hand of another; but 
when that hand is challenged to hazard the effect, wherein lies the difference 
with reſpect to the criminal part of the action? In ancient times the man 
of conſequence often put himſelf to death by the hand of another, by his ſlave, | 
his armour-bearer ; in modern days he calls out one of his own rank to the 
chance of doing the ſame office for him. But as the nature of honour is very 
ſuſceptible of affront, the hazard of life is proportionably great, and. equal to 
the irritability of a man's diſpoſition, The principle of duelling then is a moſt 
dangerous 
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dangerous one for the encouragement of ſuicide, becauſe it frequently urges. a 


man, contrary to his feelings, his intereſts, and his warmeſt wiſhes, to accelerate 


his own murder, at a time, perhaps, when he is entirely convinced of the great 


guilt of ſuicide. But it may be ſaid—< I am not the challenger ; I am called 


« out, I muſt obey ; ; I neither ſeek my opponent's life, nor would voluntarily 


put my own in his power, Let what will happen then, can I be deemed 


ee guilty either of his murder or my own ?” The fulleſt anſwer to this objection 
muſt be looked for in a diſcuſſion of the words, I muſt obey ; ;” but to engage 


here in an inquiry of that nature would be deviating too far from the preſent 
point in view. Suffice it to obſerve, that accepting as well as giving a chal- 
lenge, equally hazards one's own life; and whoever does that voluntarily, 
without benefit to others, is liable to have his death imputed to himſelf, which 


falls not ſhort of actual ſuicide. The principles of modern honour, then, 


(which was all that was here meant to be proved) by leading to the duel, highly 
encourage one ſpecies of ſuicide, and that, perhaps, at a time when a man's 
natural defires and ſtrongeſt propenſities lead him anxiouſly to covet life's 
continuance. | 


But the ſame principles are enemies alſo in another inſtarice, which contributes 
moſt frequently to an horrid ſpecies of ſelf- murder, viz. by the ſtamp of neceſſity 
they affix to the immediate diſcharge of thoſe debts which N are pleaſed eſpecially 


to term honourable - the debts of the Gaming-Table.” Let a man of modern 


honour be involved in legal debts to his tradeſmen, it ſeldom gives him much 
concern, and feldomer prompts him to quit life on a fadden, unleſs he feels 


| himſelf in danger of ſuffering ſome great perſonal mdignity. But let him have 


thrown away his patrimony in gambling, and have contracted ſuch debts by 
unlucky throws of the dice as he has no hopes of diſcharging, rage at his ill 


fucceſs, diſappointment and vexation at his loſſes, deſpair of the practicability 


of immediate and honourable payment, together with the known impoſſibility 
without ſuch payment of appearing again in the regions of gambling, all theſe 


circumſtances combined lead him to a deſperate ſpecies of ſelf- murder, and 
are, perhaps, one of its moſt frequent cauſes. Beſides, as it is generally com- 


mitted in a ſudden paroxyſm of diſtraction and fury, occaſioned by a luckleſs 
throw, it ſtifles every attention that a man might be induced to pay in a cooler 
hour to the diſtreſſes of others, to the fuggeſtions of his own humaner feelings, 


> 
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as well as to the claims of ſelf-intereſt and. ſelf-preſervation: It is no wearineſs 
of life, no remorſe of conſcience; no diſappointment of ſenſual gratifications, 
of ambition, of fame, which leads the gameſter on to ſuicide; but merely the 
preſſure of his debts of honour—the want of means to purſue [z] his favourite 
calling. Reſtore him theſe abilities, and he lives to every ſatisfaction of life he 
ever enjoyed—the rattling of the dice; and is in no danger from his own ſword 
or piſtol. In theſe inſtances, then, does modern honour impel to ſuicide even 
againſt all deſires of life. But if ſuicide be a crime even when a man's own 
inclinations powerfully urge its commiſſion, how much greater and more unna- 
tural muſt its guilt needs appear, when perpetrated, as it were, in deſpite of all his 
_ own feelings! As the ſubjects of Duelling and Gaming” are nearly connected 
with Suicide, and form, as it were, a triple-headed Cerberus of tremendous 
viſage, ſome larger ſtrictures will be made on theſe two deſtructive and un- 
chriſtian practices in a ſubſequent part of this work. 


But as the principles of modern honour are conceived to be cloſely connected 
with“ Courage,” it will not be improper to ſubjoin in this place a few obſer- 


vations on that courage, which is ſuppoſed by many to be exhibited: in the act 


of ſuicide, but which after it has been proved to be rather the reſult of temerity 
and a certain daringneſs of fpirit, will tend to increaſe the weight of its 
ph . guilt.“ 


Though the definitions of Courage are numerous, yet there is not, perhaps, 
a more compendious and juſt one than Ariftotle's [a], who calls it © the mean 
between fear and raſhneſs.” Let us ſee how far the act of ſuicide is to 
be found in this mean, and in conſequerice how far it can be faid to be connected 


with courage. It is clear that the generality of ſuicide proceeds either from a 


timidity of diſpoſition, not capable of bearing up againſt impending troubles, 
or from a ſudden guſt and violence of paſſion, which no one will ſeruple to ſtile 
impetuous and rafh; or (as is often the caſe) from a mixtute of both. Now 
this being granted, there ſeems to be no connexion whatever between ſuicide 
[z] Such an one may truly exclaim, 
« Vixi, & quem dederat curſum Fortuna, petegi.” Var, 
Ethics, Lib. III. C. ix. 
E and 
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and courage, but rather the wideſt ſeparation ; ſince courage is equally diſtant 
from that fear or that raſhneſs, which both ſeparately and connectively form 
the baſis of ſuicide. - This might ſerve as a compendious anſwer to ſuch as 
deem ſuicide an a& of courage ; - | but leſt they ſhould think it too conciſe, a b 
further explanation ſhall be given of the matter. | 

Ariſtotle's definition above is of courage in the abſtract, as a quiality or diſ- 
poſition of the mind. But when this comes to be applied to particular inſtances, 
it muſt alſo be accompanied with particular circumſtances in its exertion, in 
order to render it praiſe-worthy. True courage [B] muſt have a noble and 
virtuous baſis for its exertion : it muſt face ſome danger, or it can merit no 
applauſe. But it the danger incurred tends to effect no good purpoſe, as it 
retires from one extreme, that of fear, ſo it encroaches on the other, that of 


raſnhneſs. Courage, likewiſe, to render it worthy of commendation, muſt ſhow 


itſelf in the defence of others; for if employed wholly on ſelf and ſelf-concerns, 


it may be apt to take a different name, and to be abſorbed in that term of 


deſpicable application—Selfiſhneſs. A man attacked by an highwayman may, 
indeed, acquire ſome reputation of courage by reſiſting at the hazard of his life, 


even though ſelf-intereſt (as to defending his property) ſeems principally con- 


cerned.  ' This happens, both becauſe he might have quietly ſubmitted to the 
loſs of a trifling property without any riſk of murderous conſequences, and 
becauſe he is actually at the ſame time doing much ſervice to the community 


by ſtriving to oppoſe its lawleſs members. But if that public robber fight ever 


ſo ſtoutly 1 in return, he acquires not the praiſe due to courage, and that for very 


[B] Sed ea animi elatio, ite cernitur in periculis & laboribus, 6 juſtitia vacat pugnatque non 
pro ſalute communi, ſed pro ſuis commodis, in vitio eſt; non enim modo id virtutis non eſt, ſed 
potius immanitatis, omnem humanitatem repellentis. Itaque probè definitur a Stoicis fortitudo, cum 
eam virtutem eſſe dicunt propugnantem pro æquitate. Omnino fortis animus & magnus duabus rebus 
maximè cernĩtur, quarum una in rerum externarum deſpicientia ponitur, cum perſuaſum fit, nihil 
hominem, niſi quod honeſtum decorumque ſit, aut admirari, aut optare, aut expetere oportere; 
nullique neque homini neque perturbationi animi, nec fortunæ ſuecumbere. Altera eſt res, ut, cum 
ita ſis affectus animo ut ſupra dixi, res geras, magnas illas quidem & maxim utiles, ſed & vehementer 
arduas plenaſque laborum & periculorum, cum vitæ tum multarum aliarum rerum, quæ ad vitam 
pertinent. Fortis vero & conſtantis eſt non perturbari in rebus aſperis, nec tumultuantem de gradu 
dejici, ut dicitur, {ed præſenti animo uti & conſilio nec à ratione diſcedere.— Clic. de Officiis, Lib. I. 
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obvious reaſons 1 is bold in a bad, ſelf. intereſted aue and 1 1s e to, de 
deemed a very "_ and deſperate. fellow. | | 


4 * 


| Biotec the gde ſpirit of ſuicide by theſe rules. Is its cauſe 
or baſis diſintereſted, generous, virtuous? No: it is at beſt but the refuge of 
private miſery, much oftener of vice, infamy and deſerved puniſhment. Does 
it face much danger? Yes: for it not merely hazards, but cer tainly extinguiſhes 
the life of its undertaker. But to what good end or purpoſe does it face this 
certain deſtruction ? It is hard to ſay: ſince it will be found in the following, 
chapters, how little good enſues from ſuicide either to a man's own or his, 
neighbour's intereſts, But were others concerned in this boaſted exertion, or 
had their benefit any ſhare in its completion ? None at all: it began in ſelf, 
centered in ſelf, and ended in ſelf; and the beſt concern, perhaps, that others 
ſhared in it, was that of leaſt account with the murderer himſelf, viz. the. 
ridding ſociety of an uſeleſs and pernicious member. The highwayman and the 
perſon attacked ſeem united in the ſuicide; he makes a deſperate plunge on 
himſelf, he ſucceeds and falls a prey to his own victory. The ſelf-murderer 
alſo frequently imitates the ſpirit of the highwayman in ſhooting himſelf through 
the head, when he finds no other poſſible way of eſcaping from infamy and 


puniſhment : but where are any principles of true courage to be found in all 
this behaviour? 


But the maintainer of courage in ſuicide has his defence to make; let us hear 
it. What, then, (ſays he) would you affirm, that all men have been cowards, 
«© who have committed ſuicide? What will you ſay of Cato, Brutus, . 
is wiſhed to affirm no ſuch thing. Theſe illuſtrious Romans, as well as many 
other ſuicides both ancient and modern, were men of undoubted valour and 
courage in the whole tenour of their lives; but not the more ſo for their ſelf- 
deſtruction. Experience certainly confirms the fact, that men of courage, as 
well as cowards, have deſtr oyed themſelves ; and. it is only meant to aſſert, that 
the act of ſuicide itſelf implies no exertion of true courage. Courageous men 
have been impatient and fearful under the terrors of death in the ſhape of illneſs 
and diſtempers, who have braved all its horrors. with .compoſure it the field of 
battle; while cowards, who have run away from the latter, have been remark- 
ably reſigned and patient under the dangers of the former. The certainty of 
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immediate death oftentimes gives a fillip to the ſpirit atid reſolution, and thereby 
enables the coward to brave it at the moment [e] with as much apparent 
fortitude, as the man of uniform and ſteady reſolution. The attendant cir- 
cumſtances alſo of a man's death often contribute their ſhare in ſupporting the 
adventitious appearance of ſpirit under its ſtroke. It has been« obſerved, for 
inftance, that a man's courage in meeting death often increaſes in proportion 
to the number of ſpectators. This is verified in the field of battle, where the 


ſoldiery are inſpirited by the preſence of each other to face death with intre- 


pidity: and (if it may be permitted without offence to ſubjoin after mention 
of the other) it is alſo viſible at the execution of malefactors, among whom a 
croud of ſpectators influences many an one to embrace the reſolution of 
* dying hard,” (as it is called) that is, without flinching, whoſe hardineſs: 
would have failed him, had he ſuffered in the privacy of his own cell. As then 
there is no ſure fign of the previous character of the man, as-to his cowardice or: 
courage, from his behaviour in the very point of death, ſo neither is there any 


concluſion of that kind to be drawn from the mere mode of that death ; and it 


would be a cruel ſtroke of injuſtice, upon the man of an even, uniform and: 
conſiſtent ſhare of courage, if a ſcoundrel in every ſhape were to be deemed: 
courageous, merely. becauſe he could ſummon up the momentary reſolution 
(never exiſting in him before, nor certainly to be repeated) of _ a piſtol 
through his own head. oy 


* — 


But objectors ſay further, © Is there then no extraordinary exertion of courage 
in overcoming the natural horrors of death, which are ſo forcibly implanted; 
e in every one?” This is no more than that fort of raſhneſs or daringnels,, 
which every one exerts in a greater or leſs degree, who 1s guilty of enormous. 


crimes, which have obliged him firſt to ſtifle or overcome all ſenſe of duty and: 


all feelings of conſcience. There may be daring villains and deſperate bravadoes ;, 
and if the ſuicide deſerve not the former cenſure from his previous life, he will,, 
however, find it difficult to avoid the imputation of the latter by the mode of; 


fe] Dicam quod "RAY fortiorem eum eſſe, qui in ipſa morte eſt. quam qui circa mortem eſt. 
Mors enim admota etiam imperitis animum dedit non vitandi inevitabilia. At illa, quæ in propinquo. 


tantùm eſt utique ventura, deſiderat lentam animi fir mitatem, quæ eſt rarior, nec poteſt niſi a lapiente. 


præſtari. EN Ep. 8 
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But tape a man, be has bicharts Kappa a 5550 reputation in ho 

6c b erid to be drawn in to commit foine baſe and diſhonourable action: he 

« becomes indignant of life under a load of infamy and reproach, and puts a 

« period to- it with his own hands. Does not ſuch an one ſhow more ſpirit, 

« reſolution and courage in his ſelf-aſſaſſination than another, whoſe daſtardly 
«+ foul leads him to be content to breathe under his indignity and ſhame, or 

de even to ſuffer its inglorious puniſhment ?” We are no further obliged to 
anſwer this queſtion here than by ſaying, that each perſon in this caſe follows: 
the bent of his own natural temper ; the one by dying, to get rid of his own 
troubleſome feelings ; the other by living, poſſibly with the hopes of making: 
ſome reparation for his. fault. The latter lives, perhaps, through * fear” of 
dying, and the former dies through the “ raſhneſs” of deſpair; white true 
courage,. which. is equally exempt from fear or raſhneſs, and whoſe effects are only 
exalted by their leading cauſes, ſeems to have little or nothing to do in the buſi- 
neſs; except that the man, who lives on in deſpite of ignominy, and does it on 
proper motives, muſt be deemed the moſt reſolute and courageous of the two. 


Again; © Is there not more ſpirit and courage in breaking at once through 
„ unavoidable evils by the ſtroke of ſuieide, Wan [o] in pitifully enduring. a 


1 life 
5 Of this opinion ſeemed a young lady, who- left the following lines in. = window. on. the 


morning of her ſelf- murder. | | : 


„O Death, thou b end of 8 E 
« Thou cure for life | thou greateſt good below ! 
44 Still mayeſt thou fly the coward and the ſlave, | J 
« And thy ſoft ſlumbers only bleſs the brave.” | | 


On reading which a gentleman wrote thus: 
O Dice, ye vain diverters of our woe, 
« Ye waſte of life, ye greateſt curſe below! 
May ne'er good ſenſe again become your ſlave, 
Nor your-falſe charms allure and cheat. the brave.“ 


a This young lady at the age of nineteen was in poſſeſſion of a large fortune. She was extremely 
beautiful, and by no mcans deficient in underſtanding or wit; but was immoderately fond of, play. 


. „ 
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« life of continual miſery?” But if it implies courage of any ſort to ſtrike' the 
ſtroke, does it not at the ſame time imply timidity in flying from the evil 
inſtead of intrepidity in reſiſting [x] it? Is it not ſomewhat ſimilar to flying 
from the field of battle, inſtead of fighting bravely and Awaiting the iſſue? To 
bear miſery with equanimity and patience ſeems the truer and more ſubſtantial 
proof of courage [y]. For has the ſuicide courage to ſtrive on pain, or 
to overcome trouble? No; he ſinks under it, he flies before it. But his ſpirit 
is of another fort. He has boldneſs to encounter annihilation or futurity, or 
rather to _ the mite of an moment — — NOR 


She fon abi away + bat whole fortune. Reflections on the paſt locus bitter; ; anticipation of the | 
future alarming 3 z melancholy increaſed and wearineſs of life ſucceeded, Being at Bath in the year 
17 31, ſhe was ſeen to retire to her chamber with her uſual compoſure, and was found i in he morning 

hanging by a gold and ſilver girdle to a cloſet- door. Her youth, beauty, and diſtreſs, rendered her an 
object of pity to every one but a near relation, who, on hearing of her death, was inhuman enough 
to exclaim in a punning ſtyle, © Then ſhe has tied herſelf up from play.” See Gent. Mag. vol. i. 
and vol. xxxii· . 5 pb. | 


[E] Hercules, (whom no one aaa of commilies): when) oppreſſed with misfortunes, is made to 
ſay, „That he will reſolutely bear his miſery, and not kill himſelf, for fear he ſhould be deemed a 
« coward; ſince he, 5 cannot bear the ſtrokes of adverſity, cannot be ſuppoſed able to face the 
« darts of an TOP" See Euripides, Hercules furens. 1 


[F] Retbus i in adverſis facile eſt 6 
Fortius ille facit, qui miſer eſſe poteſt. M AR TIA. 


A few years ago an officer went into Hyde- park with an intention of ſhooting himſelf. He applied 


a piſtol to his forehead; the priming flaſhed, but no diſcharge followed. A man of poor appearance, 


whom the officer had not obſerved, or perhaps thought worthy his notice, inſtantly ran up and wreſted 
the piſtol from his hands. The other drew his ſword, and was about to ſtab his deliverer, who with 
much ſpirit replied, & Stab me, Sir, if you think proper; I fear death as little as you, but I have more 
« courage. More than twenty years I have lived in affliction and penury; and I yet truſt in God 
« for comfort and ſupport.” The officer was ſtruck (as well he might) with theſe ſpirited words, 


cContinued ſpeechleſs and motionleſs for a ſhort time, and then burſting into tears gave his purſe to the 


honeſt man. He then inquired into his ſtory, and became his private friend and benefactor; but he 
made the poor man ſwear, that he would never make inquiries concerning himſelf, or ſeem to Snow 
him, if chance ſhould ever again bring them in fight of each other. 

Did: not this poor man of patience ſay with truth of himſelf, 67 have more courage, Sir, than you“? 


« the brave, the gallant Altamont, 
0 4 80 call'd, ſo thought and then he fled the field. 1 Night V. 


« Why had he thus falſe ſpirit to rebel, 
And why not fortitude to ſuffer well?“ - SAVACE's Wanderer. 


He 
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He has raſhneſs to lift his arm and ſtrike againſt every civil, ſocial, domeſtic, and 
virtuous principle. He defies the moſt ſtrong and natural impulſe implanted 
in man for his own preſervation. He dares to reſiſt all the horrors of death, 
and to ruſh into the preſence of God with the covering of his own blood. All 
this may be reputed courage by ſome, but what if others ſhould rather deem 
it temerity, fool-hardineſs and madneſs ! Or if 1t muſt ſtill be termed courage, 
how little is that ſpecies of bravery to be coveted, which only impels a man to 
his own deſtruction without benefit to others! Better is cowardice than ſuch 


courage as this—** better the live dog (as fare the proverb) than the dead 
„ hon.” 


Thus nothing deſirable, nothing meritorious has been diſcovered in the riſe, 
progreſs, and completion of ſelf- murder. Its preparatory cauſes, ſuch as ex- 
ceſſive diſſi pation, ſcepticiſm, and infidelity, are little to be commended : its 


immediate incitements, the mazes and perplexities of vice, with their baneful 


effects on the mind, are full of horror, diſgrace, and infamy; whilſt its final 
inſtigator, \deſpair, is the moſt mean, pitiful, and deſtructive of all principles 
of human action: neither does it gain any degree of credit on the ſcore of 
honour or courage. So that altogether it may juſtly be pronounced of ſuicide 
on the head of its “ general guilt, —that it is the foul offspring of a moſt 
deformed and vicious race of progenitors. 


1 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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THE © SPECIAL GUILT” or SUICIDE ILLUSTRATED. 


EHAP. * 


Gradatrons 7 in the Seck of death; by faicide the amt igel of all ; in this 0 
the death itſelf not fo much dwelt on, as the mode of its accompliſpment. Suicide 


an object of juſt: abborrence, becauſe contrary to the firſt principles implanted. in 


man, thoſe of ſelf-preſervation.—The natural horror f death a guard to life, 
which men might otherwiſe be induced to quit tos 6aſply.—Otjet#ion 1. concerning 


ſuicide not being always againſt the propenſities of human nature, fince 'deathis 


often coveted: rather than life, anfwered.— A wearineſs of life is never to be 


| aſcribed to the genuine feelings of nature, but to its corruptions from external 


circumſtances.Objection 2. concerning ſuicide being not always and neceſſarily 
an offence againſt the firſt law of our nature, ſelf-preſervation, becauſe ſelf; 
preſervation is not of univerſal obligation, anſwered, by ſhowing how far 
ſelf-preſervation is to be the guide of our actions, and when it is to yield to higher 
motives of conduct. No apology can be drawn from hence for voluntary and 


ſelfiſh ſuicide. 


PEAK no ill of the dead,” ſays the voice of humanity : yet the nature 


of the preſent ſubject calls for a ſuſpenſion of this general compaſſion, 


till the lifeleſs body has been brought (as it was among the Egyptians of old) 
to a ſolemn trial. They ſcrutinized the whole conduct of the man; we ſit in 
judgment on that. laſt act of his life alone, by which he voluntarily deprived 
himſelf of his mortal exiſtence, his previous conduct being of no further con- 
ſequence, than as it ſerved to aggravate or extenuate the guilt of his ſelf- murder. 


Ta 


I 


* 
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To view the powers of death over a fellow- creature is at all times an awful 


and ſolemn ſpectacle; but many circumſtances [6] may conſpire to augment 


the force of its impreſſion. When death ſinks an hoary head into the grave 
by a gradual decay, or when it terminates a long and painful illneſs, its terrors 
are much abated by the expectation that was formed of the impending ſtroke. 
When its attack is more ſudden, and alſo levelled againſt the bloom of youth, 
yet even this premature intruſion is lamented with a ſhare of compoſure and 
reſignation ; death being at all times a natural conſequence of .violent diſeaſe, 
But when the vital heat this moment glows in full ſtrength and vigour, and 
the next is totally extinguiſhed by ſome frightful accident, our feelings are more 
forcibly affected; ſurprize and conſternation add new poignancy to ſorrow, 
and we ſhudder at the ſight of ſo ſudden and important a change. Yet there 

is a deprivation of life more calamitous and dreadful than any of the former, 
becauſe neither nature nor accident have any ſhare in its completion ; and that 
is, by murder. There is ſomething ſo repugnant of all natural feelings, and fo 
forcible, in the cry of human blood, that the laws of the land (and indeed 
thoſe of moſt countries) not only require blood for blood, when one man ſlays 
another, but alſo a compenſation or ſatisfaction, whenever man's blood is 


accidentally ſhed by an irrational animal, or even by an inanimate maſs of 


matter ; ſo that not only an horſe which mortally ſtrikes his keeper, but even a 
wheel or beam, which happens to cruſh a man to death, is forfeited under the 
name of Deodand [x], as an expiation for human blood. Es 


The 


[6] “ plurima mortis imago. VIC. 


u] Sir Edward Coke ſays, that the law of Deodands is founded upon Exodus xxi. 28; 4 Si bos 
<« cornu percuſſerit virum,” &c.——Inſtitutes of Laws of England, Part III. c. viii. 


There is a death likewiſe © per infortunium,“ where no reaſonable creature concurs. to it, or a 
death, which is without the fault or procurement of another. This, as Bracton ſays, is not properly 
« Cxdium hominis,” or killing of man by man; nor is in truth a felony, or puniſhable as a crime; 
yet it is what the law takes notice of, and makes what occaſioned the death to be forfeited ; and this 
forfeiture is what the law calls a“ Deodand.” Res Deo datz,—forfeited to the King, or Lord of the 
Liberty, and to be diſtributed © in pios uſus*” among the poor, for the appeaſing of God's wrath, and 
25 the beſt recompence for blood caſually ſhed. The practice is founded in ſcripture ; And ſurely 
« your blood of your lives will I require: at the hand of every beaſt will I require it, and at the hand 
« of man,” (Gen. ix. 5.) —“ If an ox gore a man or a woman that they die, then the ox ſhall ſurely 


« be ſtoned, and his fleſh ſhall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox ſhall be quit,” (Exod. xxi. 28.) 


It was formerly a given rule, that « Omne quod movet, cum eo quod occidit Deodandum eſt Regi;“ 
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» 


The idea of ſhedding man's blood then being ſo heinous in its very nature, 
the horrors of death become grievouſly multiplied at the fight of a mangled 
body, which has fallen a prey to the ſtabs of ſome mercileſs villain. But when 
we are moreover informed, who that cruel murderer was,—that thoſe: brains 
were voluntarily ſcattered by his own piſtol, or that heart's blood was poured 


or, according to the monkiſh verſe, © Omnia quæque movent ad mortem, ſunt Deodanda.” Yet the 
practice ſeems to be more moderate in our days; as it finds only that to be forfeited-as Deodand, which 
immediately cauſes the death ; as the wheel only, not the whole cart and horſes. The law in favour 
of the Deodand is poſitive, though we cannot now fully account for its origin with us. And though | 
« the Mirror” (c. 1, 13.) ſeems to father the firſt ordinance upon Glanville ; yet the learned Fabian 
Philips, in his “ Legal Rights of the Courts of Judicature,” has ſtript me of all good opinion of that 
author. Fleta, indeed, gives us a © proviſum eſt, quod pro animabus anteceſſorum Regis, omniumque 
« fidelium defunctorum tanquam precium ſanguinis diſtribuantur, & ideo Deodanda vocantur,” —— 
UMEFREVILLE's Lex Coronatoria, vol. i. chap. Deod. | 


The paſſage referred to above in Fleta, (ſeu Commentarius Juris Anglicani fic nuncupatus, ſub 
Edvardo primo ab anonymo conſcriptus) Lib. I. c. xxv. de Officio Coronatoris, is as follows: “ Hu- 
c juſmodi autem, quæ pro mortis causa reputantur, ut batellus cum onere & omni attillamento, carecta 
«.cum onere & equis, & quicquid mobile fit in molendino, & hujuſmodi, appreciari debent; & ſe- 
« cundum pretium villatæ liberari. Ex his autem proviſum eſt,“ &c. as above. | 

The ancients alſo had laws of the ſame nature with the modern forfeitures of Deodands, to ſhow 
their horror of ſhedding man's blood. © Inanimate things (ſaid the laws of Athens) which have been 


« inſtrumental in El any man's death, ſhall be caſt out of the territories,” 
Leges Attic. | 


—DETITI 


A beautiful ſtatue, dies by its fall from its pedeſtal cruſhed a man to death, was ſolemnly adjudged 
by a ſentence given in the Prytaneum (where theſe matters were to be determined according to a law 
of Draco) to be caſt out of Attica, and thrown into the ſea. dee PETITI Leges Atticz, and the 
writers he quotes. 


The following paſſage in /Eſchines's Oration againſt Ciefiphon confirms the uſage of ſuch a law as 
the above. © It would be a grievous thing in you, O Athenians, who are uſed to exterminate from 
« your territories ſuch pieces of wood, of ſtone or iron, things inanimate and ſenſeleſs, as have been 
« the accidental cauſe: of a man's death, by falling on him; for you, who cut off and bury that hand 


0 ſeparate from the reſt of the body, which hath committed ſelf- murder; for * to reward the 
«. undeſerving,”” &c. 


Plato likewiſe, in his treatiſe « De Legibus,” Lib. IX. appoints as follows. 4 If a beaſt of burden, 
« or other animal, kill a man, (except in public ſhows) let the relations of the deceaſed bring the 
C matter before the judges; and let the beaſt, being condemned, be ſlain without the borders of the 
« territory. If any thing inanimate (lightning or other weapon ſent from heaven excepted) ſhall. 
either by its own fall, or by a man's falling upon it, deprive him of life, let application be made to 
the judge, and let the inanimate thing be exterminated, as in the caſe of animals.” 
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out by the point of his own ſword, the boſom heaves with a complication of 
jarring” paſſions. . Pity and deteſtation, grief and abhorrence, alternately ſwell 
the heart; when the commiſſion of ſo deſperate and unnatural a crime is an- 
nounced. An equal mixture of ſorrow and indignation” poſſeſſes the foul; on 
the reflection, that a rational being ſhould fo far forget every domeſtic-and 
ſocial duty, as ſuddenly to involve his deareſt connexions in miſery and diſ- 
traction; ſhould fo far tranſgreſs that law of ſelf-preſervation, which aCtuates 


the loweſt animal, as Wy to plunge himſelf into diſgrace, infamy; od. 
death! 
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The communication of death at all, of ſudden death in particular, to the 
family of the deceaſed, is ever an unwelcome and painful taſk. However, the 
dread of making the diſcovery is abundantly heightened, when the fatal event 
was occaſioned by ſome frightful accident, ſtill more when by murder, But if 
the eyes of our departed friend were cloſed in perpetual darkneſs by the ſtroke 
of * ſelf” - murder, the ſcene is inſtantly changed; the death itſelf is no longer 
dwelt on, but only the mode” of its accompliſhment. * Had it happened 
(we are ready to ſay) in the courſe of nature, or even by the hands of 
another, the ſources of conſolation might have been many, and we had been 
content: but now all our difficulty conſiſts in keeping © the manner” of the 
death a ſecret- from the widowed wife (widowed by ſuch unnatural means) 
and fatherleſs children.” But why a ſecret ? Becauſe the firſt feelings of 
human nature riſe ſo powerfully againſt it, that we would fain ſave the afflicted 
family the additional horror of the bloody-minded ſcene. It 1s certain that 
death puts on its fouleſt viſage in the form of ſuicide; nay, ſo horrid and 
unnatural does the very act itſelf appear, that it is ſcarce believed to have been 
committed by a man in his ſenſes. In pity, therefore, to himſelf, all pains are 
taken to denominate it an act of phrenſy; in compaſſion to his ſuffering family, 
the miſerable conſolation is uſually afforded them, that he was inſane and a mad- 
man. Vain, therefore, is the opinion of thoſe who maintain, that there is no law of 
nature againſt the commiſſion of ſuicide ; ſince it is plain, that the firſt impulſes 
of human feelings clearly point out, that there is ſomething materially wrong 
and ſtrangely unnatural in its perpetration: but theſe firſt impreſſions are neither 
to be overlooked nor neglected, being forcible and convincing arguments of its 
ſpecial and enormous guilt. For to what purpoſe are theſe ſhocks at a violent 
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death ſo ſtrongly implanted in the human breaſt, but to make men careful of 
that life, which otherwiſe they might often not think worth preſerving? A 
ſmall ſhare of bodily pain or mental inquietude might lead to a reſolution of 
getting rid of life, were it not for the natural horror that is entertained of 


dying; which horror is like © the flaming lword, appointed to guard the tree -- 
«of life. : 


But it is objected, What if I ſhould fo far have overcome my natural 
* horrors of death, as to have leſs apprehenſions from them than from a dread 
« of living ; to which propenſity of my nature am I to ſubmit ? The propenſity 
towards ſelf-deſtruction in this caſe being ſuppoſed to outweigh that towards 
e ſelf-preſervation, muſt I not be ſaid to follow my natural feelings more 
directly and effectually by compaſſing that ſelf-deſtrution, to which they ſo 

* powerfully draw me, than by attending to thoſe calls of ſelf-preſervation, 

« from which they actually diſſuade me. It cannot, therefore, be aſſerted 

« with truth, that ſelf-preſervation is, in all caſes, a natural propenſity, or 

ce that the feelings of nature muſt, at all times, be contradicted by the ſtroke: 

« of ſuicide.” The fallacy of the argument ſeems to lie in this point; that it 

wants proof that any man (not diſordered in his ſenſes) ever was inclined to 

ſelf-murder by the mere propenſities of his nature, unbiaſed by external cir- 
cumſtances. A wearineſs of life muſt proceed from a number of accidental 

cauſes, which in the progreſs of exiſtence have ariſen to diſturb and warp the: | 
mind from the natural bent of its inclinations. The deſire of ſelf-deſtruction 
is, therefore, very improperly termed a natural” feeling, acting in oppoſition 
to other natural feelings, viz. thoſe of ſelf-preſervation. The real propenſities 
of human nature are not changeable, much leſs contradictory ; but opinions, 
and habits of life, principles and practices may be ſuperinduced on original 
feelings, which may tend to weaken, and at length to ſtifle, the pure and, 
genuine impulſes of nature. Though, therefore, a man ſhould. have fo far 
overcome his natural horror of death, as to have ſuperſeded. all wiſhes of ſelf- 
preſervation, and even to have coveted its contrary, ſelf-deſtruction, yet it does 
not follow from thence, that he can be ſaid to be actuated by two different and, 
oppoſite principles of nature, of which he ought to yield to the ſtrongeſt; but; 
only that he has ſtifled his © real” natural propenſity towards ſelf-preſervation, 
by a variety of circumſtances tending to inſpire him with a diſguſt of. life, It; 
18 
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is poſſible alſo (and far from improbable) that, together with his natural 
feelings towards ſelf- preſervation, he may have ſtifled his virtuous propenſities, 
his integrity and judgment, his principles of humanity, the exertion. of his 
reaſon, the influence of his religion, and the ſuggeſtions of his conſcience : 
which being the caſe, however he may be urged by his preſent feelings towards 
ſelf-deſtruction, they will not be the genuine feelings of human nature, but 
the prejudices of folly, the propenſities of vice, and the corruptions of a 
depraved and wicked imagination. A fin is no leſs a fin, becauſe ſome are 
able to overcome all the obſtacles that nature has placed in the way of its 
* 


Another objection concerns the extent or univerſality of the obligation 
towards ſelf-preſervation, as a law of our nature. If ſelf-preſervation be a 
© natural duty, and not to be diſpenſed with, how ſhall we prevent men (ſay 
« objectors) from being cowards, unjuſt or inhuman, to preſerve their own 
“lives; how ſhall we perſuade them ever to ſacrifice thoſe lives for the good 
<« of their country, or to hazard them for the benefit of others, or even in 
defence of their own intereſt and property? There ſeems an end of every 
e magnanimous and diſintereſted ſentiment, if every idea is to center in that 
* of ſelf-preſervation, as the firſt principle of human actions.“ That the idea 
of ſelf-preſervation is one of the firſt and ſtrongeſt implanted in all animals 


cannot be denied; but it does not follow from thence, or is meant to be 


aſſerted, that it is therefore to be the whole and ſole guide of human actions. 
_ Irrational animals are guided by inſtinct to preſerve themſelves, though even 
this inſtinct does not at all times operate without exception. The hazards: they 
will undergo in defence of their young, the fierceneſs with which the moſt 
timid of quadrupeds or of the feathered race ſeems inſpired, when their helpleſs . 
offspring are in danger, plainly indicates, that ſomething different from ſelf- 
preſervation is then ſtirring within them, which provokes a ſpirit of reſiſtance - 
and boldneſs, very dangerous to their own ſafety, and often deſtructive of their 
own lives. But if this be the caſe with the brute creation, man, who has ſo 
many ſuperior. principles and motives of action, is by the help of thoſe to 
correct and regulate his natural propenſities towards ſelf-preſervation. His ideas 
on this matter are to be guided by thoſe principles of reaſon and religion, which. 
are. to be the jovereign directors of all his conduct. Theſe will, in moſt 
| inſtances, , 
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inſtances, avincide and co-operate with his natural feelings and propenſities 
towards life, but they will alſo in others lead him to the performance of duties 


and ſervices that neceſſarily endanger his perſonal ſafety, and draw him into an 


hazard of loſing life itſelf. The performance of the duties being his juſt point 


in view, and not to be neglected, he is not anſwerable for conſequences which 
he cannot obviate, even though they ſhould bring deſtruction and death upon 
himſelf. But in all ſuch caſes it is to be remembered, that death comes an 
uninvited gueſt, being an unwelcome, though neceſſary, attendant on ſome juſt 
or noble action; and that it comes alſo through the medium of external and 
unavoidable cauſes, and through the hands of others, not in conſequence of a 


man's own inclinations or ſelf-deſtroying purpoſes. The natural propenſity 


towards ſelf-preſervation is not, therefore, hurt or deſtroyed by ſuch a diſin- 
tereſted behaviour, but is only rendered ſubſervient in ſome caſes, and to a 


certain degree, (as it ought to be) to ſuperior duties — to the laws of ſocial 
union, of moral obligation and religious obedience [I]. 


The fimpleſt deductions of reaſon lead to the belt a Divine Being, the Creator 
and Preſerver of the Univerſe, on. whom all creatures are dependent, — Nothing 
in the material, vegetable or animal world created in vain, or exiſts now without 
its uſe.—Man, therefore, knows not the importance of his life, in the ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, to faciety, to bimſelf.— He is not acquainted with final effets.—The 
principle of life and death belongs not to him: he knows not why he was brought 
into life at ſuch a particular period, or to perform ſuch a particular part; but 
be evidently flies by fuicide from the part aſſigned him by his natural Governor.— 
Moral imputation implies a ſtate of probation, and conſequently of ſubmiſſion ; 
but this is overturned by the impatience of ſuicide. It is offenſive to our moral 

Governor in all its principles and motives by the defiance of his laws, by its 


II] See more of elf preſer vation, its extent and obligations, in Part VI. c. i. Examination of Donne. 


injuſtice 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE. _ 


injuſtice to ſoviety, and injury to our felves:=Objectiony (I did not tonſorit th ny 
* ooh lift, and therefore May quit it af phaſupe.!” This anſibered. —Ohiection, 
% God gave me life as a bleſſing ; if 1 it ceaſe to be ſo, and probs a curſe, I tely bt 
« bis benevolence and forgiveneſs in my getting rid of it.” Anſwered. 


1 T being apparent, that nature has implanted amid the chief of human 
A ſenſations an horror of death in general, of death by murder in particular, 
with a peculiar deteſtation and abhorrence of ſelf- murder, the next ſubject of 
inquiry is, how far reaſon confirms and heightens this natural propenſity towards 
ſelf-preſervation. Now without entering into any abſtruſe and metaphyſical 
reaſoning on the nature of man, it may be more ſatisfactory and uſeful to adopt 
| an eaſy. and popular mode of arguing, in which it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the firſt and ſimpleſt deductions of reaſon tend towards a belief of the 
exiſtence of a Divine Being, who is the Creator and Preſerver of the Univerſe, 
and on whom all ſublunary creatures are in conſequence dependent. The 
. queſtion then readily. occurs, Does ſelf- murder coincide: with the duty and 

<« obedience: which is owing to this Supreme Being, or does it contradict and 
&© run counter to it?” Now as the moſt conſiderable defenders of ſuicide; on 
what they term natural and rational grounds, do either actually believe in (or. 
affect ſo to do) the exiſtence. and providence of an all-wiſe and benevolent 
Being, it ſeems needleſs (eſpecially as it would lead into ſo wide a field) to ſpend. 
any time in proving theſe important points; from whence the natural and 


moral government of God, or, in other words, the ſubmiſſion and dependence 
of man, . flow. 


Limited as is the ſcale of human underſtanding, yet it is ſufficiently enlarged 
to comprehend the moſt wonderful ideas of the power, wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the great Creator and Governor of all things. From the admirable con- 
trivance of what is already known, and is daily diſcovering, concerning the 
order, beauty and harmony of the ſyſtem of the univerſe, there is no room to 
doubt, but that every the leaſt particle of the material world had its certain 
and peculiar uſe in its original creation, which has been maintained through an 
infinitude of ſubſequent modifications; and this, becauſe Almighty Wiſdom 
could make nothing in vain. But whatever diſplays any ſuperior beauty or ex- 
cellenee in its nature, furniſhes at the ſame time an additional argument, that 


3 * ſach.. 
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ſuch a ä could never have been fruitleſs. No part then of the vegetable 


world can be ſuppoſed void of all ue and fence in abe 1 * not 
even the flower that ſeems i e ee | 


. born to bluſh unſeen, 
” And waſte its fragrance on the deſert _ * 


£ F . * 
o "4 
4 
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If a riſe be made through the gradations of nature to animal fe, the inch 

alſo riſes in due proportion; and it can ſtill leſs be-ſuppoſed that life, however 
\ confined in its powers, was beſtowed without a purpoſe through the innumerable 
links in the chain of animated nature. If an advance be made ſtill higher, 
even to rationality and the ſcale of man, it would be folly to imagine that his 
animation was not connected with a chain of intellectual exiſtence. But if the 
ſpecies of mankind be neceſſary for that purpoſe, and that ſpecies be compoſed 
of individuals, which of thoſe individuals can fay with propriety, © I am uſeleſs 
in my generation, and may quit my poſt at pleaſure ?” What right can one 
man claim of deſerting his ſtation in preference to another, and what would be 
the conſequence of a general deſertion? If a man think his ſingle life uſeleſs in 
the univerſe, and that therefore it may be diſpoſed of at his own pleaſure, how 
can he have diſcovered this? How does he know, what may be the connexion 
of his own exiſtence with a chain of being, of which he may form one link not 
wantonly [x] to be broken? If he deem himſelf utterly unimportant to ſociety, 
(though it is hard to find ſo truly ſolitary a being) yet how can he be com- 
pletely ſatisfied, that his life certainly is and ever will ſo continue; or that he 
is not counteracting by his abrupt departure (as far as he is able) ſome deſign 
of Providence in placing him in this ſituation? If he plead ſelf and his own 
wretchedneſs,—that a benevolent Deity can never wiſh any one to live in miſery, 
how can he be certain, that his preſent forlorn and abject condition may not be 
changed through patience, induſtry, and exertion, into one of eaſe, ſatisfaction, 
and comfort? How can be be ſatisfied, that his ſufferings in this life are not 
materially connected with his future happineſs ? How can he be convinced, 


that he is not for ever injuring his condition 1 in a future ſtate by thus antici- 
pating its arrival? | 


[k] © All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole. Pork. 


A gra- 
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A gracious Providence has been pleaſed to conceal from man the ſeaſonable 
times of life [L] and death; and in proportion as his ſpecial kindneſs in thus 
keeping men in the dark muſt be acknowledged and adored, ſo it muſt be equally 
a tranſgreſſion againſt the order of his diſpenſations, and the juſt rules of 
reſignation and ſubmiſſion, to break with violence the thread of life. It is the 
„ uſe” of life, not the dominion” over it, or © ſole property” in it, which 
God has beſtowed on man. The principle of life and death does in no caſe 
belong to him; no one is concerned in giving life to himſelf, or can continue 
his mortal exiſtence to what length he pleaſes: by what authority then does he 
aſſume [M] the liberty of its deſtruction? No one knows why he was brought 
into the world, to act his part on the ſtage of life, at ſuch a particular time; 
as little does he know how long that part is to continue, or of what caſt it will 
be, when acted through: but thus much he certainly knows, that he flies from 
and. deſerts his part, when he abruptly quits the ſtage of life in the midſt of his 
performance. Does he not then attempt to alter (as far as in him lies) the 
deſignation of the great Diſtributor of parts below? Does he not return to 
Him with this language in his mouth; I liked not the part aſſigned me; 
*© I was weary of it, and would have nothing more to do with it; and as I did 


*« not chooſe for myſelf, I would ſubmit to no other een [n]? Theſe 
then 
n 3 futuri temporis exitum | 
« Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. HoR. Od. XXIX. Lib. iii. 


<« Safe in the hand of one diſpenſing power, 
« Or in the natal or the mortal hour. Popx. 


[u] © Vain man! *tis Heaven's prerogative | | . a 
« To take, what firſt it deign'd to give, N 
« 'Thy tributary breath: | 
« In awful expectation plac'd 
« Await thy doom, nor impious haſte, 
« To pluck from God's TOS hand his inſtruments of death.” | 
Wakrox's Ode on Suicide. 


& You were not produced when you pleaſed, but when the world had need of you. Hence a wiſe 
« and good man, mindful who he is, and whence he came, and by whom he was produced, is attentive 


„ only, how he thay fill his poſt regularly and dutifully to 9 * EricrErus's Diſcourſes, B. III. 
e. Wei. ect. 6. (Mrs. CARTER s Tranſlation.) 


[N] © Remember, that you are an actor in a play, of whatever part the Maſter of the company 
<« pleaſes ; if he aſſigns you a ſhort one, of a ſhort one; if a long one, of a long one; if he chooſes 


Ce you 


* 
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then are general principles of diſſatisfaction and diſobedience ſnown by the 
ſelf- murderer to the allotments of Providence. He refuſes ſubmiſſion to that 


natural authority which a Creator has over enn mere creature of * nt to 
diſpoſe of him at pleafure, x1 | „ U . rl; 


—_ 


But this general diſobedience is much heightened, when the Deity.is is con- 


ſidered in the light of a moral as well as natural governor. A ſtate of moral 


imputation imphes a ſtate of probation ; and that, a ſtate of reſignation and 
ſubmiſſion, every way inconſiſtent with the idea of quitting life at pleaſure. 
A moral government (which implies a future day of account) requires an 
attention to certain rules and precepts, either naturally enjoined. or preter- 


naturally revealed. If then the fupreme moral Governor has enjoined a re- 
ſignation to our ſtate, be it ever ſo grievous, and has annexed a proportionable 


degree of reward hereafter for innocent ſufferings, all intereſt in the bleſſings 
of futurity muſt be hazarded by the impatience of fuicide; ſo that not only an 


end is put to our lives here, but to our proſpects of happineſs hereafter. If 


the miſery which impels to the thoughts of ſuicide were brought on by others, 
then the opportunity is great of exerciſing the virtues of reſignation and forti- 
tude; if by our own miſconduct and vices, then will diſobedience be heaped on 
diſobedience, by ruſhing thus precipitately into the preſence of an offended 
Deity. But if any notion of futurity, or any acknowledgment of an over- 
ruling Providence be ſcarce in all our thoughts, this 1s an accumulated load of 


guilt, and a perfect ſtate "of rebellion againſt the Author and Preſerver of 
human life, 


The benevolent Deity has beſtowed a freedom of will on man, with which 
He bids him purſue his own happineſs; but it is to be the happineſs of his 


* whole” exiſtence, future as well as preſent. He has given him “ reaſon” to 


guide that free-will; and reaſon always leads to our preſervation, not de- 
ſtruction. There is much offence then committed againſt the moral Governor 


of the Univerſe, when men refuſe to follow that rule of conduct which He 


has preſcribed them; for though He does not control, yet neither does He 


ce you ſhould perſonate a poor man, or a lame man, or a magiſtrate, or a private ro ſee that you 


perform your character to the beſt of your power: ſince this is your buſineſs, to act well the cha- 


« racter aſſigned you; but to chooſe it belongs to another,” —EpicTeTus's Enchiridion, chap. xxiii. 
1 approve 


approve all human dens 


principles, or or its influencing motives,:. or its bo inſtigntor,. can mer it 
the approbation of the Deity. An utter careleſneſs for the concerns of fu- 
turity, if not a downright infidelity, can ſcarce do it; nor are pride, luſt, avarice, 
ambition, rage, chagrin, diſappointment, and deſpair, very amiable qualities in 
His ſight; conſequently. ſuicide, both in cauſe and effect, muſt needs be an 
heavy offence againſt the Providence and moral government of God. But the 
Deity is pleaſed alſo to declare Himſelf offended at the 1 injur ies and injuſtice we 
do to one another, and even to ourſelves; nay, ſo great is his benevolence, that 
for the ſake of promoting the peace and happineſs of mankind, He conſiders 
and puniſhes ſuch offences equally, and ſometimes more than thoſe committed 
immediately againſt Himſelf. A ſpirit of charity and kindneſs in our ſocial | 
concerns covers a multitude of other failings if the ſight of God. All the 
guilt, therefore, that ſuicide implies againſt the good order and peace of ſociety, 
and againſt a man's own intereſt and happineſs, (and how great that guilt is 
will ſoon appear) is an aggravation of its offence againſt God. But if Provi- 
vidence permits not the fall of a {parrow” without his notice, how much, leſs 
the death of a/** man” without inquiry? and as the cry of human blood is great, 
ſo it matters not by what man's hand the murder was committed; only that 
there is forcing Pre horrid and offenſive in its being by his own. 


But it is urged in juſtiGeation of ſuicide; © As I came not into life by any 
<« conſent of my own, I am at liberty to quit it at my own pleaſure.” It is 
true, that a man's own conſent could have nothing to do with his firſt exiſtence. 
in the world, but yet he uſually ſeems very well pleaſed with and thankful for 


the [0] gift of life, till ſome mortified vanity or diſappointed paſſion tends to 


9K 9] — emmanmmommmmcnmmmmmmm— Wilt thou enjoy the good, 4 fl 
« Then cavil the conditions? and though God | \ 
Made thee without thy leave—what if the ſon | 
« Proye diſobedient, and reproy'd, retort, 
. « Wherefore didſt thou beget me? I ſought it not?“ 
« ,'Wouldft thou admit for his contempt of thee 
11. That proud excuſe? yet him not thy election, 
But natural neceſſity begot. Mil rox, 122 Lot, 10. 
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make lim deem it a burden. There is naturally a great terror of death che 
ſtate of childhood; which proves that in that ſtate there exiſts a fondneſs for 
life, and an unwillingneſs to be deprived of it. Its genuine pleaſures are then 
taſted without alloy or mixture of vice. The firſt principles of inſtruction 
inculcate the idea of a ſuperior Being, the Creator and Preſerver of the work. 
As years increaſe, experience confirms this fundamental truth, of which new 
proofs exhibit themſelves every day to an attentive and inquiſitive mind. It is 
manifeſt alſo, that all the pleaſures experienced by man are'owing to the gift 
of exiſtence from this Almighty Being, and therefore it becomes a clear point, 
that life itſelf ought to be deemed a favour and # bleſſing. But as the under- 
ſtanding opens, it is very natural to ſearch for further information concerning 
this Being, to whom man. is indebted for the gift of life. This leads to an 


inquiry, whether He has made any diſcoveries of Himſelf, or of the purpoſes 


for which mankind were placed in the world? A new ſcene then opens, while 
man is contemplating the nature of God, reverencing his attributes and per- 
fections, and ſearching out for his will; whilſt he is comparing and combining 
his own exlſtence with that of others, ſtudying his duty, and in ſhort forming 
to himſelf ſuch a ſyſtem of conduct in the management of this gift of life, as 
conſcience dictates to be Juſt and grateful. That obedience is owing to the 
Author of our exiſtence is an immediate and neceſſary conſequence ; but this 


can be ſhown no other way than by an implicit ſubmiſſion to his will, and by 


a patience and refignation under the allotments of his Providence. It 1s very 
certain, that misfortunes and evils may befal a man, which may make him 
deſirous of immediate death; and he has the © power” without doubt of re- 
Tieving himſelf : but power is far from always implying © right.” A ſtate of 
dependence requires an attention to the will and pleaſure of another, not to our 
own ; and therefore one muſt be well aſſured, that it is the will and pleaſure of 

the Superior to receive back the gift he has conferred, before it can be reigned 
into his hands with due attention to Wo nen and obedignce..” | 


But the nn who thinks at all of religion or filturity, replies, that 


he throws himſelf on the goodneſs and benevolence of the Deity both for his 


paſſport and pardon. *© A good God (ſays he) gave me life as a blefling ; but 
« it, by a number of untoward accidents, it has proved to me a curſe, his 
« Benevolence can never ſurely be offended at my ſeeking to return it quickly. 

| bus into. 
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into his hands.“ That the Almighty meant man's whole” exiſtence, 
preſent and fut ure, to be a bleſſing to him, can ſcarce be denied, without leſſen- 
ing His attributes of mercy and juſtice. But man is often ſo ignorant of what 
is really beſt for him on the whole, and ſo apt to judge from preſent circum- 
ſtances alone, without attention to conſequences, as frequently to call his evil 
good, and his good evil; to miſtake the bleſſing for the curſe, and the curſe 
for the bleſſing. How often is pain. itſelf the forerunner of eaſe, and ſickneſs 
of better health! how often do riches owe their ſuperior comforts to the ex- 
perience of paſt: poverty | how often are the ſufferings of poverty the very means 
of increaſing, induſtry and . procuring wealth | how does. pleaſure of all kind 
receive its zeſt from the remembrance of paſt trouble | Preſent virtues perhaps 
are owing to former errors; preſent wiſdom to paſt folly ; z affliction opes the 
door to conſideration; and painful reflection becomes the parent of future 
caution, peace, and happineſs. But had life been reſigned 1 in haſte, as a burden 
and a curſe, an end had been put to all ſubſequent bleſſings, which might have 
ariſen from preſent evils, and the condemnation of life had been, pronounced 
without giving it a full and impartial trial. | Beſides, | how. often are theſe 
untoward circumſtances, which put a man ſo 1 out of humour with his 
life, the ſole effects of his own follies and vices l of the abuſe of that reaſon 
and free-will, which was beſtowed on him tb render life a comfort and a bleſſing! 
Is the wiſdom then of the Almighty, or his benevolence, to be vainly arraigned. 
for man's rafhneſs and folly? Are His precious gifts to be ungratefully thrown 
up and returned into his hands, becauſe thoſe on whom He has been pleaſed to 
beſtow them will not aſſign them their juſt value, or convert them to their 
proper uſe? If a gracious Providence be ſuppoſed to preſide over the world, a 
man's life, (he may reſt aſſured) whatever its complexion may be as to preſent 
miſery or happineſs, muſt be for his benefit in his whole exiſtence preſent and 
future, if he make but a proper uſe of it: but for any one precipitately to ruſh- 
out of life, is to doubt the power and foſtering care of that Providence, under 
the wings of whoſe mercy he is at the ſame time crying out for ſhelter; is to 
countera& that very authority, to the exerciſe of whoſe goodneſs. he is laying 
claim; and whilſt engaged in an act of open rebellion, to expect the rewards 
. due only to a ſubmiſſive and obedient ſubject. 
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The power of enforcing penal laws of the utmoſt conſequence to ſociely: this power 
evaded by ſuicide. —The imagined lawfulneſs of ſuicide, or what may be fliled its 
« principle,” an encouragement to the commiſſion of every vice. An awe of fu- 
turity over the minds of the people of great importance to the good order of every 

V ate. — The principle of ſuicide very much depends on defacing the impreſſions of 
Vrtue and religion, and therefore ruinous to the intereſts f ſaci ety.—By this 
principle all fear of God and man is diſcharged from the mind, and therefore the 
ſuicide will not only die © when” be pleaſes, but live © how” he pleaſes, —No 
confidence to be placed, as to any ſocial ties or duties, in one, who will never ſcruple 
to become his own executioner. —The principle of ſuicide gains ground with the 
cauſe of ſcepticiſm and infidelity ; and theſe unite in ſubverting the good order of 
fociety.—The wealth and proſperity of a nation ſuppoſed to depend on its degree 

of population. —By the practice of ſurcide every individual decreaſes the number 
of citizens, as far as he can, and therefore acts injuriouſfly by the ſlate in his own 
perſon.— Every citizen poſſeſſes only a joint property in his own life, together with 
the community to which he belongs: the ſuicide deſerts all his civil duties Ihe 
objection concerning ſuicide's being no more than a migration from one's country, 
which is allowed to be lawful, propoſed and anſwered. Suicide injurious to the 
firſt principles of ſociety by the aſſumption of private puniſhment. — The preſervation 
of the lives of its citizens, the fir. objett of government. N o citizen to be put to 
death but by the ſentence of public juſtice : ſuicide is therefore murder in the eye of 
the Iaw.—The ſuicide, who has been guilty of no previous offence againſt the Rate, 
offends in thus depriving the ſtate of a citizen ; but the guilt of the ſelf-murderer 
7s greatly accumulated when he evades the pum ſoment due to his crimes, — Objectian 
concerning individuals not having a right to give the power of life and death to 
the magiſtrate, if they had no ſuch power over themſelves, propoſed and anfwered.— 
Criminals offend againſt the good order of ſociety by killing themſelves before or 


after condemnation ; becauſe one = Zu of — is to make a a public 3 
in order to deter others. 


THERE 
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THE ſpecial ſinfulneſs of ſuicide againſt God, as the natural and moral 
| Governor of mankind, - conſtituted the firſt inquiry into its offence, 
becauſe that part, having leſs to do with ſenſible and ſurrounding objects, may 
naturally be ſuppoſed to have leſs influence over a perverted and vicious mind. 
For a ſimilar reaſon its guilt, againſt the good order of ſociety ſhall next come 
into conſideration, becauſe ſocial concerns are not ſo likely to affect a narrow 
and contracted ſpirit, and to influence towards the prevention of any crime, as 
are the perſonal feelings of ſelf, and its own immediate intereſts, | 


34 


Now the good order of ſociety, as well as its eſſential intereſts, muſt be ma- 
terially affected and injured by an opinion of the lawfulneſs and expediency of 
putting an end to life, whenever its poſſeſſor is weary of it. Though rewards 
and puniſhments are generally conſidered as the mutual props. and ſupports of 
every government, yet they are not ſo in an equal degree; ſince its greateſt 
ſecurity conſiſts in the power of enforcing its own laws, or, in other words, of 
puniſhing the refractory and diſobedient. When this ſupport is taken away, 
or its extent and energy diminiſhed, laws become nugatory, and the foundation 
of all authority is ſhaken to its center. It is ſelf-evident then, that the abettor 
of ſuicide undermines the baſis of all civil ſociety, that he defies all threatenings of 
law and terrors of judicial proceſs, and conſequently that the executive authority 
loſes by thefe means its firmeſt hold over the decent and regular conduct of 

its dependents and citizens. But if it can be further proved, that the man who 
conſiders ſuicide as a juſtifiable expedient to fly from miſery, or from the 
ſhame of that puniſnment which his crimes have deſerved, will likewiſe be ready 
to adopt every opinion which deſtroys virtue, and to countenance every practice 
which encourages vice, (when it ſuits his own temper and inclination) it 
undeniably follows, that what may be called the © Principle” of ſuicide, is of 
a * dangerous and alarming nature to the good order of all ſociety. ot»? 


Due imprefions: of virtue and religion have always been S the AY 
ſare and firm baſis of ſocial intercourſe and ſocial happineſs; in ſomuch that. 
even thoſe ſtateſmen among the heathens, who, through want of that ſuperior 
illumination which is now enjoyed, might at times have their doubts on the 
ſubject of, futurity, were yet very ſenſible of the neceſſity of inculcating ſome 
notions of religion, and of future rewards and puniſhments, into the minds 
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af the common people, as deeming it the beſt political ſecurity for the 18 


of thoſe virtues, which are eſſential to the well-being of every community. 
It appears, then, that he, who 1s leaſt influenced in his conduct by a reſpect 
for virtue and a reverence for religion, is leaſt likely to promote the good and 
happineſs of his fellow- citizens. But the ** Principle” of ſuicide (or a per- 


ſuaſion, that T may put an end to my life at my own pleaſure) cannot be 


conſiſtently maintained by any one, who has not previouſly imbibed notions 
very inconſiſtent with all ſerious thoughts of futurity, as a ſtate of reward and 
puniſhment for human actions: conſequently the principle of ſuicide is founded | 
on that which tends to ſubvert the baſis of ſocial happineſs, viz. a want of 

religious fear and an awe of futurity. 


But ſome, * may day ſaid, who are ready to caſt off all fear of God, are yet 
influenced in their conduct by the fear of man; of thoſe diſgraces and puniſn- 
ments, for inſtance, which it may be in the power of man 'to inflict on them. 
True; but how ſtands the caſe with thoſe who imbibe the principle of ſuicide? 
Determining that they need not live any longer than ſeems good to themſelves, 
they think as little of fearing man as God, and therefore put no other reſtraint 
on themſelves or their actions, than ſeems to them conſiſtent with their preſent 


or future gratifications.—** As I can die when I pleaſe, I will live how I pleaſe,” 
is the natural deduction from the conceded principle of . ſuicide; and when 


traced through all its variety of conſequences, gives birth to every ſpecies of 
unſocial and immoral  condudt.—* I will purſue my projects of ambition to 
the utmoſt, and, if unexpectedly ſtopt ſhort in my career, need not live to 


feel the ſhame of a repulſe. I will gratify my luft at the expence and 


« honour of my friend and his family; and whenever diſagreeable conſequences 
are likely to enſue to myſelf, the point of my ſword can ſoon put an end 
to them. I can ſport with the property of others in what manner I pleaſe, 
or increaſe my own by every ſiniſter method; and whenever my frauds are 
on the eve of diſcovery, I can fly from juſtice, ſhame, and remorſe, by the 
diſcharge of my piſtol, I can ſatiate myſelf with revenge on my adverſary, 
and draw the reeking dagger out of © his” heart to plunge it in“ my own.“ 
Others may talk as they pleaſe of * future” happineſs or miſery ; but 

my . preſent” appetites are warm and preſling, and ſhall not yield to ſuch 
« diſtant uncertainties, I will then * my paſſions of every kind to the 


ce utmoſt 
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%: 0  ayiog thein' under no forther reftraint» than is neceſſary to my own 


convenience; and whenever ſources of pleaſure fail, or my reputation, my 
health, my life are endangered, I will fly from the feelings of bodily pain, 
and ſpurn the threatenings of human laws: — I will inſtantly leave that world 
I can no longer enjoy.” Thus the whole circle of immorality and vice, af 
public injuſtice and private injury, may be purſued with a temporary ſucceſs 
under the deluſion of fo falſe and dangerous a principle. Beſides, what truſt 
or confidence can be placed in any man with regard to the ties and duties of 


LY 
A 


his focial intercourſe, who pays ſo little attention to himfelf and to his on hte; 
as to be ready at any time to become his Cy] on executioner ? How is another 


man's life ſafe in the hands of one who deſpiſes bis own? However, there is 
not equal danger of the general prevalence of its principle, as there 1s experience 


of its frequent practice. For though ſome may publicly avow and feek to 
defend it in principle, yet there is ſtill a general abhorrence of the crime When 


committed, notwithſtanding its fo frequent perpetration. It may find a few 


advocates in theory amid thoſe who term themſelves cool and impartial reaſoners, 
but ſtill fewer will be led to its actual perpetration through a truſt and con- 


 fidence in the juſtneſs of ſuch a theory; except where it meets with the demon 


of dejection and melancholy, whoſe ſuggeſtions will be ſtrengthened by a mode 


of reaſoning ſo conſonant to its own ſickly feelings. The bulk of ſuicides owe 
their ſelf· deſtruction firſt and laſt to the rage and fury of ungoverned paſſions 
(not to any deductions of pretended argument on the ſubject); to thoſe paſſions 


which lead them captive at will, and ſuffer them to act on © no principle” at 


all. However, it cannot be amiſs cautiouſly to guard the mind againſt the 
poſſible admiſſion of ſuch a deſtructive notion, as the lawfulneſs and innocence of 


| ſuicide;—a notion, which, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeems gaining ground and 


ſpreading its baneful influence under the dark and poiſonous ſhades of ſcepticiſm 

and infidelity. What enemies, therefore, to mankind in general, and to their 

fellow-citizens in particular, muſt thoſe alluring and ſpecious ſophiſts be deemed, 
who in a Chriſtian aan ſeek to 80 this deed on berror! | 


— 


T * Qui ſibi nequam—cui bonus?“ ſays Ae od Dulcidum. 


« Quiſquis vitam ſuam contempſit (ſays Seneca, Ep. iv.) tuæ dominus eſt.— Whoever deſpiſes : 


c his own life, is maſter of your's:”—than which he could not have advanced a ſtronger argument in 
diſcredit of the Principle of Suicide on ſocial accounts, though ſuch was not his intention. 
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But as ats prieipie tends to ſubvert the good order of ſociety, ſo its eerst 
praftie; would put an end to its very being. For if the wealth and proſperity 
of a nation depend (as they are generally thought to do) on its degree of po- 
pulation, what ſpecies of offence, if much yielded to, would more effectually 
revolt againſt this ſource of its riches, or make greater havock among the lives 
of its citizens? But every individual who commits ſuicide, does all in his fingle 
power to promote the deſtructive practice; conſequently he is a traitor, not only 
to the general intereſts and welfare, but even to the very exiſtence, of the com- 
munity; ſince with what propriety can he deny that liberty of ſelf- murder to 
all others, which he aſſumes to himſelf? He is equally guilty, therefore, as if every 
one followed his example. Vet allowing the exiſtence of the community to be 
ſufficiently guarded, as it certainly is, by the influence of ſelf-preſervation on 
the minds of the multitude, the general intereſts of ſociety. are materially injured, 
and its fundamental maxims groſly inſulted, by the practice of ſuicide. © Obvious 
and well-known as are the firſt principles of ſociety, and repeatedly as they have 
been mentioned by every writer, yet it is neceſſary (which alone can apologize 
for their introduction) to have recourſe to them here, in order to ſhow the 
glaring behaviour of the ſelf-murderer, who lies in the face of ow þ net and 
ſimple maxims. "ON 5 


Such, then, (as is well known) is the conſtitution of civil government, that 
every one, who wiſhes to be a partaker of its benefits, muſt be content to give 
up a certain portion of his own natural independence. Thus he no longer 
lives for himſelf alone, but to fill up a certain ſtation in that community to 
vrhich he belongs; which having thus a mixt property in his life together with 
himſelf, he is no more at liberty voluntarily to deſert its ſervice by putting an 
end to his life, than © a ſoldier on guard is to quit his poſt [q] without leave.“ 
But here an objection is ſtarted by ſome :—© I am at liberty to leave my own 
country whenever I pleaſe, and to reſide altogether in another kingdom. 
What difference, then, is there in reſpe& to my country's intereſts, whether 
I retire from my ſtation in this manner, or by ſuicide? or why am I more 
cenſurable for doing it in one ſhape than in the other? Am I not equally loſt or 
„dead to my country, and all the ſervices I owe it, either way?“ But this liberty 


6c 


4 


* 


[Q] This alluſion has — conſtantly uſed by all writers on this ſubject from the days of Pythagoras 
to our own, and deſerves ever to be mentioned as an apt illuſtration. g 
. of 
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of migration at pleaſure is not ſo abſolutely i in every citizen's choice, or its 


innocence in all caſes ſo clearly and generally [R] eſtabliſhed, as may at firſt 
ſight be imagined; conſequently | it may many times- prove an unwarrantable 
deſertion of the poſt, as well as ſuicide. Particular bodies of men have a power 
of reſtraining their members from quitting their ſociety without previous per- 
miſſion ; and the laws of the land iſſue their inhibitions againſt migration, on 
many occaſions, both to individuals and bodies of men; and if a few indifferent 
perſons do ſo far ſeclude themſelves from the protection of their own countr y 


and its laws, by a conſtant reſidence in another kingdom, as to be entirely loſt 


or dead to their own, their liberty of ſo doing is not ſo clear, as it is that the 


ſtate thinks it a matter of no conſequence to claim their future ſervices. It 


will be ſaid, —** the ſtate claims them not, becauſe it has no power over ſuch.” 
True; it has no means, perhaps, of bringing them back to puniſhment 1 in caſe 


of refuſal ; but defying puniſhment, or flying out of its reach, is no Proof of 


innocence, or not deſerving it. 


Another obvious principle of all government is that of transferring the power 
of puniſhment out of the hands of individuals into thoſe of public magiſtrates ; 
by which means the individual reſigns all right of ſelf-defence againſt others, 
(except in caſes of extreme neceſſity) and of ſelf-puniſhment in any ſhape that 
may affect the intereſts of ſociety. But the firſt attention of every good govern- 


ment is towards preſerving the lives of all, who live under the protection of its 


laws. It frequently happens, indeed, that in conſequence of this general pro- 
tection individuals muſt be put to death for the good of the whole. But as no 
individual has a right to aſſume this power of life and death over another on his 
own private motion, (which would be downright murder) ſo he has as little 


authority to exerciſe it over himſelf, it being with reſpect to the ſtate equally 
murder. For whether it be this or that private citizen who has ſuffered a violent 


death, and whether by his own or another's hand, is immaterial to the intereſts 


of the community at large: there is a violation of law, an infringement on the 


rights of public puniſhment, and the loſs of a ſubject and his ſervices to the 
ſtate, whenever any citizen ſuffers a violent death otherwiſe than by the voice 
8 public juſtice. 5 


[8] See more of Migration | in Part VI. c. ii. Hume, and c, ili. Beccaria, 
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Here the veil muſt be drawn afide from thoſe caſes, which otherwiſe might 
appear to admit of ſome palliation. For it is evident from the firſt principles 
of government, that though this unſocial act be perpetrated under the moſt 
favourable inter pretation, and in confequence of no direct tranſgreſſion of any 
human law, but in weakneſs of judgment, in forlornneſs of hope, and in a 
perſonal matter only, yet he who commits ſuicide even under ſuch cireum- 
ſtances, is no better than a betrayer of the firſt maxims of civil union, a traitor 
to the cauſe of ſociety in general, and a deſerter of that particular ſtation in it, 
which he was bound to occupy for the good of the whole: how then can he be 
innocent, efpecially as the nature of the action itfelf excludes all poſſibility of 
future ſatisfaction to the injured rights of the community? But when the ſelf- 
aſſaſſin has moreover violated many a good and wholeſome regulation of 
ſociety ; when he has corrupted the moral ſtate of the community, as far as he 
was able, by the degeneracy of his manners; when he has ſquandered his own | 
patrimony in riotous living, and revelled on the ruin of honeft induſtry ; when 
he has heaped injuries and troubles on the heads of his innocent neighbour, 
of his Private connexions, and family; when he has been oppreſſive, fraudulent, 
and vicious in his whole life and converſation, and now begins to tremble at 

the ſword of juſtice hanging over his head; when under theſe circumſtances, 
in a paroxyſm of guilty fear and deſpondency, he puts an end to his life, he 
accumulates the offence of his ſelf-murder by flying from the ſtroke of public 
Juſtice, becauſe he thus refuſes to make the only atonement in his power to the 
injured rights of ſociety. The vicious ſuicide, then, not only renders no actual 
ſervice of a wy citizen to his country by his mode of life, but fills it with 
the contagion s impreſſion of his evil example; not only ſpurns its wholeſome 
regulations while living, but defies its cenſure and mocks its authority by the 
manner and in the moment of his death. The general principles of ſocial 
union being thus groſly violated and inſulted by every ſelf- murderer, the eom- 
munity 1s Juſtified 1 in inflicting all the ſubſequent cenſure and reprobation 1 in 1ts 
power, to repair the injuries which its rights have ſuſtained, in order to deter 
others fre om imitating the dreadful practice. 


But an objection occurs again :—* You ſay I muſt not puniſh myſelf with 
« death, becauſe I have given up that right to the laws and the magiſtrate, 
« But J could not glve up to another a power I never poſſeſſed in myſelf: either, 

9 | | „e therefore, 
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e therefore, the magiſtrate has no power to puniſh with death, or every indi- 
« yidual poſſeſſed originally a right over his own life.” It would be entering 
on a wide field to determine all the powers of government, or to diſtinguiſh 
preciſely the modes of their acquiſition ; but thus much it may ſuffice to oberer 
in anſwer to the preſent objection. When an individual ſuffers any attack ſo 
ſudden as to prevent his application for legal protection, ſo violent as to put 
His life or valuable property in danger, he muſt have immediate recourſe to 
his own natural ſtrength and powers for affiſtance ; and if in defending himſelf, 
he neceſſarily puts his affailant to death, the action is innocent and juſtifiable 


in the eye of law, Now it is this natural defence of himſelf, which the indi- 


vidual transfers to the magiſtrate, at ſuch times as it is © not neceſſary” for 
himſelf to uſe it; that is, when the attack made on his life and property is of 
a nature capable of his ſeizing the offender, and bringing him to public juſtice. 
It is not, therefore, any power over his own life, that the individual transfers 
into the hand of the magiſtrate, but that power over another man's life forfeited 
into his hands by ſome violent proceeding of the delinquent. The right of 
every man to defend himſelf againſt the violence of another cannot be denied ; 
the power of alienating this right to the collective body of citizens, acting 
through their laws and magiſtracy, muſt be approved, as tending to the more 
equal and difintereſted diſtribution of juſtice : all which may eſtabliſh. the right 
of the magiſtrate to inflict capital puniſhment, but has nothing to do with 
the caſe of ſuicide, or with eſtabliſhing the original power of a man over his 
own life. But as we claim the protection of ſociety for ourſelves, fo having in 
return agreed to affign over every delinquent to the deciſion and ſentence of 


law, we cannot reſume that delegated power at pleaſure in order to puniſh 
others, or even ourſelves, but muſt be governed in all things by the awards of 


thoſe laws under whoſe protection we live. This, therefore, leaves no room, 
as ſome have imagined, for relieving ourſelves by previous ſelf- murder from 
any ſentence of infamy which our conduct may have deſerved. If it be ſaid 
further, © that the only aim of the ſtate is to get rid of a pernicious citizen, 
© and that, therefore, it may as well be done on the eve of, or after, con- 
« demnation, by our own hands, as by thoſe of another perſon ;” it may be 
anſwered, that the example of ſuffering is allo. one great part of the deſign of 


puniſhment ; and in proportion as we fly from the exemplarineſs of a patient 


ſubmiſſion, we fly from the execution of ſuch juſtice as is due to our crimes, 
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as well as from the only means in our power to make any reparation. This 
is, therefore, to act with the greateſt degree of injuſtice to ſociety; ſince not 
only before our deaths by our crimes, but in the very act of dying by ſelf⸗ 
murder, we ſhow an utter contempt for the benefits and principles of ſocial 
union: not to mention further here, (as having been fully diſcloſed at the 
entrance of this chapter) the exceſſive danger that would acerue to the general 
and particular intereſts of ſociety, were it underſtood or laid down as a principle, 
that a man was at liberty to deſtroy himſelf, as ſoon as there was any hazard 
of a diſcovery and puniſhment of his crimes. It is ſometimes further urged ; 
„ Suppoſe I ſhould be engaged in a conſpiracy to dethrone an uſurper, to 
« reſtore my country to liberty, or in ſome other great and virtuous. deſign, 
but which required ſecrecy and concealment to render it effectual; ſuppoſe 
„ ſhould be ſeized, and either being threatned with racks and tortures, or 
„ buoyed up with hopes of my own pardon, ſhould be fearful of having my 
reſolution ſhaken, and ſo far overcome: as to be in danger of diſcovering the 
| beſt friends of the people and worthieſt characters of the ſtate as my accom- 
« plices; would it not be ſafer, more honourable, and even a point of duty, 
« to put a ſpeedy end to my own life, in order to avoid all poſſibility of 
« treachery to my friends, or to the intereſts of my country?“ To fave one's 
own life by betraying another not more guilty than ourſelves, is mean and 
deſpicable; to lay down one's own life rather than erf a friend, is an action 
ſeemingly deſerving of applauſe; to lay it down for one's country's good merits 
an high degree of approbation; but ſo many other circumſtances muſt be taken 
into the caſe here mentioned, and its occurrence would be fo rare, that though 
ſome particular inſtance might allow of favourable interpretation, yet it could 
have nothing to do with eſtabliſhing any general defence. of the practice of 
flying by ſelf-murder from the ſtroke of public juſtice : which, however, has 
been the artful and ſhrewd purport of its mention by Hume [s] and others.. 
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Ls] See Part VI. C. li. on Hume. 
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The whole community linked together by one common chain of union; but the loſs of 
any individual more immediately felt within his own circle —The flying by ſuicide: 
gs the reparation of any injury more completely felt, when the ſuicide is committed: 
in conſequence of private rather than of public crimes ; becauſe the injuſtice is 
wr ifuſed in the latter caſe, but preſſes hard on particular perſons in the former. 
© The © principle” of ſuicide muſt always defiroy domeſtic peace and geen Mp | 
man can have a parental or conjugal feeling left, who flies to ſnicide as his own 
_ ſhelter from poverty and ruin, and leaves his family more keenly expoſed to the 

fame by his abrupt death.—To be fatherleſs or a W1doWw ſufficiently forlorn of itſelf; 
 woithout the aggravation of becoming ſo by the moſt unnatural means, — A great 
conſolation in grief to be able to dwell on the praiſes of the friend we have lo; 
to reflect on our ftrif union, Gc. but theſe | ſources of comfort effefFually cut off 
by the ſuicide, «who ſhows how little he cared for that family, on whom he has 
voluntarily brought ſo much miſery.—Though a ſpotleſs mind cannot participate 
be guilt, yet it may the © ſhame,” of an evil action committed by one in near 
- connexion : the crime of ſuicide therefore highly aggravated by prercing the keart 
of innocence with poignant diſtreſs. —Objeftion, * My very view in ſuicide | ts 
©. to © relieve” my injured family from the further evil effects of my follies and 
<6 vices.” This anſwered. A man who is led to commit ſuicide through affli #ion 
and trouble brought on him by others, equally deſerts all. his private duties of liſe.— 
While there is room for exerting a jingle act of benevolence, or a Jriendly Mee, 
4 man ſhould live for the ſake of others. 


HE perpetrator of 19 5 not aoks breaks, as far as he is able, thoſe 
general bonds of union, which connect mankind. together in all the 


advantages and bleſſings of ſociety, but is ſtill more guilty in tearing aſunder 


thoſe cloſer ties of intercourſe by which individuals are more intimately united, 


and become more dependent on each other for mutual.happineſs. Various are. 


the adjuſtments, the ſprings, and wheels of ſocial union; but all are ſo chained. 
and linked together, that the moſt trivial and. inſignificant. movement cannot. 


be 
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be out of order, 1 contributing its ſhare of confuſion to ſome part of 
the whole community. Though the loſs of an individual, and eſpecially: of a 
worthleſs one, cannot be materially felt in the large ſcale of the © whole” body, 
yet it may heavily affect the partial and confined circle in which that individual 
moved ; and conſequently the ſelf-murderer's guilt is not only agauſtthe good 
order of ſociety in general, but is highly aggravated by the evils he brings on 
thoſe, who have the misfortune of his connexion. Does a man apply d his 
own avenging ſword on the diſcovery of his having embezzled the public 
- money—the crime, indeed, is great and heinous againſt the ſtate on a double 
account ; as well for the fraud committed, as for the flight from public juſtice ; 
but the loſs of property occaſioned by ſuch a treacher ry is leſs ſeverely felt by 
individuals. But if any one ſeeks to cover his ſhameleſs head from infamy and 
puniſhment by the commiſſion of ſuicide, after having betrayed the confidence 
of private truſt, after having proved himſelf an unjuſt ſteward of charitable 
donations, à ſquanderer of the depoſit of friendſhip, a perfidious guardian of 
the poſſeſſions of. the orphan, a fraudulent dealer, an evader of the payment 
of juft debts, a forger on the property of others; —as individuals ſuffer" mote 
ſeverely by theſe breaches of private faith, ſo 1s the enormity of his crime increaſed 
and multiplied upon him.” He makes a ſudden and violent retreat from all-poſfi= 
bility of reparation, and by ſo doing forfeits alſo his own private property to the 
diſappointment and loſs of his injured creditors, many of whom are, perhaps, 
brought into the utmoſt diſtreſs and ruin by their miſplaced confidence in his 
integrity and honour. But if his effects be not forfeited, it is more owing to 

the exertions of clemency and humanity in behalf of the living ſufferers, than 
to the merits, or aftention, or Provieuce; or virtue of the deceaſed. 


But there are links of nill cloſer connexion, which, while there is a ſpark of 
generoſity or humanity left, muſt make the ſoul of him, who is on the verge of 
ſelf- murder, ſhrink back from its execution. Theſe are the ties of con- 
ſanguinity, the claims of friendſhip, the important rights, the powerful and 
affectionate endearments of a family. As the principle of ſuicide was found in 
the laſt chapter to be ſo detrimental to the intereſts and ſecurity of ſociety I 111 
general, ſo muſt an avowed opinion of its expediency and lawfulneſs bara | 
dreadful bar to domeſtic peace and ſecurity. What anxieties, what miſtruſts 
and forebodings muſt it ever occaſion in the breaſt of a friend or parent; a 


child 
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child ur wife, Who knqyys or but 97-4 its influence over the mind of one 
with whom there is ſo cloſe an union! All confidence and ſecurity is baniſhed; 
his ahſence is a rack and torture, which is but ill exchanged for his pr eſence, 
whenever the gloom of melancholy, fits brooding on his countenance. Nay, 
his very ſmile of complacency may be often deemed deceitful, as ſerving but the 
better to conceal the bloody purpoſes of his heart. In ſhort, when affairs go 
not ſmoothly on, when diſappointment ruffles the temper, when views of in- 
tereſt or ambition are croſſed and baffled; then the point of the ſword is ever 
glittering before the eyes, or the fancied report of the piſtol burſting on the 
ears, of her, who wiſhes to prove herſelf the affectionate partner of his 
ſorrows, who would fain redouble her attentions to ſooth his melancholy, 
and to prevent, if poſſible, the impending blow. Whilſt he yet lives then, 
but admits the expediency and lawfulneſs of ſuicide, he plants a perpetual 
dagger of uneaſineſs and reſtleſs terror in the breaſt of every one with whom 
he is connected. Yet if a man has denied his family the juſt reſources of 
induſtry, or has ſquandered the rich gifts of birth and fortune in ſcenes 
of diſſipation, vice, and gambling, and is now veering apace to the point of 
ruin — can he have a paternal or conjugal feeling left, if he think only of 
eſcaping himſelf from the miſeries of ſhame and poverty by a deprivation 
of life, and of expoſing his helpleſs and innocent family to all thoſe horrors ? 
What ſhameful cowardice! what a proſtitution of all principle! Difficult, 
indeed, as the taſk may be, to recall himſelf back to the paths of ſobriety and 
honeſt induſtry, yet the more he has already injured the intereſts of a family by 
a contrary conduct, the more he is bound in honour to make the attempt: [Oo i 
which if he refuſe to do, and thus baſely and for ever deſert their cauſe, by that 8 
very act he lays an heavy burden of additional guilt on himſelf. - To be father- i 
leſs or a widow, is in general a ſituation of itſelf ſufficiently forlorn and de- 8 
plorable; —it needs no aggravations. But ſuddenly to become fo by the imme- = 
diate hands of that very perſon, who was bound by every law of juſtice, duty, | _— 
affection, and intereſt, to protect theſe ſharers of his fame, his fortunes, and = 
his life, from experiencing the ſame, is a circumſtance ſo unnatural and —_—_ | i 
in itſelf, as greatly to enhance the ſorrows of the ſtate, and conſequently the | 1 
guilt of that action which occaſioned it. This guilt, heinous as it is, is yet | bl 
capable of one aggravating circumſtance, by which it is heightened into the — 18 
extreme of cruelty ; and that is, by the moment ſometimes embraced for tze 1 
1 alt - commiſſion | 
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- commiſſion of the ſelf-murder ; when it is done within the hearing, 'or in the 
preſence of, or ſo as to be firſt diſcovered by, that very perſon, whom it is ſure 
_ toa ffect moſt deeply: this ſhocks humanity, but 1 is not nnn e f 


| The remembrance of virtue is ever precious. It is a conſolation: in grief, 
and brings us ſooner than any thing to a complacency under trouble. It ns a 
delight to dwell on the praiſes of the friend we have loſt. The ſound of his 
good name is grateful in our ears; we feel a ſecret ſatisfaction, a conſcious 
pride in our having lived in intimacy and cloſe union with ſuch a praiſe- worthy 
character. But what comfort can be found to ſooth the ſorrows of the father- 
leſs and widow in the reflection on what brought them into that wretched 
condition! or where is there room for conſolation; when the ſelf- murderer 
ſhowed by his ſhameful deſertion of their cauſe, how little he cared for them, 
for his own fame, his fortunes, or his life! that he lived for himſelf alone, 
and to follow his own purpoſes ; and when he found that theſe failed of ſucceſs, 
ſo that he could no longer be what he had been, —in the rage of diſappointment, 
the forebodings of fear, and timid workings of deſpair, he determined no longer 
to be at all. Though a liberal and generous mind, when ſpotleſs itſelf, cannot 
partake of the © guilt,” yet it may be very ſenſibly affected in its niceſt feelings 
by the © ſhame” of an evil action committed by one in a near degree of con- 
nexion. The crime of ſuicide 1s therefore highly aggravated, whenever it brings 


diſtreſs on the undeſerving, and pierces the heart of innocence with affliction 
and miſery, | 


But it may be urged, that ſorrow and ſhame for having brought diſtreſs, 
poverty, and ruin on an affectionate and worthy family, is the very cauſe that 
ſometimes [T] produces ſuicide.— 1 have brought indigence and diſtreſs on 


' 2CE the 
[T] A queſtion has been put“ I am involved in debt, and under the * of creditors. 
„I tenderly love my wife and family. Her jointure is conſiderable, but whilſt I live, its annual 
« produce is ſubject to my incumbrances. She deſerves not to ſuffer for my extravagance. She is 
„now ſubject to penury, from which I can inſtantly relieve her, and place my wy again in eaſe 
« and affluence :—if I put an end to my life, ſhe will then immediately be miſtreſs of her on fortune. 
« Am I not then bound in tenderneſs to her and my family to kill myſelf?” As this perſon only pro- 
poſes the happineſs of another, whom he has injured, as the ground of his ſuicide, he deſerves an 
anſwer, In the firſt place, that wife muſt little deſerve his love, who © could” be reſtored to . 
peace and happineſs by ſuch a ſacrifice : —in 1 the next however we may be wrapped up in our o- ⅛au 


family- 


* 
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be the innocent partners of- my fortunes. They would proſper better without 


ce. me. only live to be the ſquanderer of their income, the deſtroyer of their 
e peace, the irnbitterer of all their happineſs, , How can I appear again in the 


cc preſence of thoſe whom I have ſo much injured? Their aſſiduities and 


« attentions ſting me to the heart, and are worſe to bear than their ſevereſt 
# upbraidings would be; their ſilent endearments are the keeneſt reproaches, 
ce they ſpeak bitterneſs to my ſoul, and I muſt inſtantly relieve myſelf and 
them from future miſery.” But is it from future miſery they “ will” be 
relieved by ſuch an action of deſpair? No ſurely ; but rather plunged deeper 
in affliction. It is holding forth an apparent, but deceitful, remedy, by which 
he propoſes to do good to others, but is in reality only relieving himſelf from 
the pangs of preſent diſquietude : he cannot bear reflexion, and he flies from 
future exertion. But if one, who argues thus on the propriety of his own 
murder, would but pauſe a moment, and conſider, what might be the probable 
reſult of a contrary determination; would he but reſolve from henceforward to 
be the murderer of his vices rather than of himſelf, what comfort, joy, and 
happineſs might it yet' be in his power to receive from Yes: innocent family, as 
well as to confer upon them | | 

But ſuppoſing, it not from the effects and conſequences of vice and depravity, 
but from trouble and affliction, from unmerited poverty, from loſs of friends, 
from ungrateful and baſe conduct of relatives, that any one ſeeks relief in 
ſuicide, yet ſtill he deſerts his own duties in life, and inſtead of exerciſing that 
patience and exerting that activity which would become his ſituation, he gives 


way to a lethargic deſpondency, which at length puts an end to every good as 
well as diſagreeable proſpect of his life. Why ſhould he look on the dark ſide 
only, and yield to every gloomy and melancholic impreſſion ? His affairs, his 


thoughts, may take a different and a better turn, if he ſtrive for the maſtery ; 
and the good fortune and happineſs of the ſucceeding year may compenſate for 


the evils and wretchedneſs of the preſent. But ſuppoſing the worſt, yet re- 


flection, benevolence, and ſenſibility for others, ſnould prevail over mere ſelf- 


ſufferings. If, then, there be a friend to lament his wretched fall, a father 


ee they ought never to lead us to neglect any duties we owe to ſociety at large. 
We are to be honeſt and juſt in all our dealings with others ; j but how is that man Joy who would 
defraud his creditors t to enrich his family: | | 9 Woes 


A he | — 0 
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to weep over his untimely grave, a mother, whoſe life may depend on his for 
ſupport, a child to be made fatherleſs, or a wife a widow ; in ſhort, if there be 
one perſon in the world, whoſe property, intereſts, feelings, he knows will be 
hurt by his depri ing himſelf of life, he ought not to cut that perſon off from 
the fruits of that induſtry, the benefit of that advice, the ſoothings of that 
Friendſhip, the endearments of that affection, the tenderneſs of that love, the 
advantages .of that protection, and the oh orad of that benevolence; which 


. * joy claimed at his hs? : 
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5 2 he ies to 1 reſobved is, whether, all rights of ſociety and individuals apart, 
4 a fohtary being, who, is full of wwretchedneſs and miſery, may not deſtroy himſelf ?— 


le rannot ſet aſide the claim of the Almighty over his life; nor does be = "6g 


cenſuit his own intereſi 27 his ſui eide.—I t would ſeem abſurd to caution any one 


to preſerve bis life for, bis own ſake,” did not experience juſtify the neceſſity.— 
An action which. reſpects felf alone geperal ly to be ſiſpected; degradi ng energy of 
the word ** Selfiſh,” —Suicide always « committed on ſelfiſh principles; but if it does 

not promote, but hurt, ſelf-intere eff, it is not only ignoble, but weak, treacherous, 
and inęſfectual.— A man's intergſis can be but of two ſorts, either in this world or 
be neut. — Interg eſe in this, world not promoted, but terminated, by fait cide ; the 
beſt expected from it is a ratal i inſenſibility to this world's Pleaſures or pains, — 

| The ſuicide can never feel the good effects of his being freed from pain ; bit Fore 

not of how much. future, pleaſure in life he may deprive himſelf. —The final effects 

. 204 worldly. bes pr acfgfons too deep to be explored by human fenietrghiqn —No 
man's life.ought to be pronounced miſerable before be is arri ved at the ** natural” 

end of bis days. Suicide, therefore, as it cannot promote, fo. it may materially 

injure, ſe If-intereſt i in this world. — But the ſuicide is willing 70 en "NM future 

.» proſpetts, of happineſs in this life, and to plunge into anni bilatioi 20 "ep rid of 
preſent miſery.— Annihilation is a gloomy and prepoſterous idea, but” feetts i the beſt 

—1; 08 ſuicide can  reff bis 2 on upon, —An are 4. Fuuriq the my Powerful a argu- 

ment 
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ment againſt faicide —Where. this is wanting, there is an end of patience, re- 
Ignation, Gc.— The ſuicide apt to think, that he gets rid of his © Exiſtence 

” becauſe be gets rid of his mortal life; but the idea abſurd.—The queſtion, ** how 

| does Juicide affect ſelf-intereſt in another world 4 ſeems already anſwered, by its 
having been proved to be an offence agat inſt God, as our Creator and moral Governor ; 
and will be further anſwered: in the next chapter, concerning its peculiar offence 


againſt Chriſtian Doctrines.— The » ſult gd burts his future intereſts by the ** man- 


ner” of bis death. — However innocent before, we make ourſelves guilty aggreſſors, 
6:74 , to avoid temporal affliftion, we plunge into the hazard of eternal miſery,— 
Suicide conſults no intereſt of man. Its ſpecial guilt accumulated on account of 
the ** many duties againſt which it offends.—The defenders of ſuicide apt to 
conſider it in one light only, and in that which beſt ſuits their own purpoſe : 
argue too generally jrom a few pitiable inflances to an extenſive warrant of its 


practice. Suicide (like other crimes) admits of extenuation or aggravation ; we 
muſt be acquainted with all circumſtances, before its proportion of guilt in any 


particular individual can be aſcertained. No general conclufions to be drawn in 


its favour from a few particular inſtances : every one would be ready to claim 


the exception in his cwn caſe.— Any toleration of it would reach to almoſt every 


inſtan ce of its dan ger; ſince no one could di ute another's feelings. No action 


ec 
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AY 


whoſe bad conſequences ſhould be more generally infifled on than ſuicide, becauſe 
any partial allowance would be univerſally extended. This affords an anſwer to 
that ſpecious argument, * When uſel:ſs to ſociety, burdenſome ts friends, and 
wretched in myſelf, is it not Jawful to guit I e — —_ this be anſwered in the 
affirmative, many an one mi gbr be eafily led to conceive bimſelf to be in this 


| ſituation ; ; but if in the negative, and it ſhould be replied, * How then am I to 
"0 Support fuch a load of trouble? rhe? means and the comforts are 'o be drawn 
JO aka | | 


THEN all the ties of "RO MOR and affection, which attach the * 
to this world, are, by a variety of untoward circumſtances, diſſolved 


© or torn aſunder ; when I am a forlorn and ſolitary being, whom wretchedneſs 


alone accompanies, and to whom life is become a burden, - hy ſhould I not 
deliver myſelf from ſo much miſery, by putting an immediate end to my 


* exiſtence?” This 1s the queſtion now to be reſolved ;—whether, the rights 
of ſociety apart, "0 claims of conſanguinity, affinity, or friendſhip, none, 


ſuch 
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ſuch a detached individual has a right over his own life; to diſpoſe of it at 
pleaſure, or whether he conſults ſelf-intereſt in ſo doing? As to any right ; 

the claim of the Almighty over his life ſtill remains entire, nor can be ſet aſide; 
and as to his ſelf-intereſt in the matter, it ſhall now be fully conſidered. It 
may be ſaid in a word, that if to murder any one be doing him the greateſt 
injury, what greater injury can a man be ſuppoſed to do to himſelf than to take 
away his ovin life? But as he does it voluntarily, he ſuppoſes, at leaſt, that it 
muſt be better for him to die, and that by his own haud, than to live any longer. 


The preſent 1 inquiry then is, (not by what ſteps his mind can have been led to 


form ſo raſh a concluſion, ſince theſe have been pointed out in former chapters, 
but) how this determination affects himſelf and his own intereſts? 


It muſt once more be repeated, that nature has ſo deeply implanted and. 
inwoven in our frame a love of life, that it ſhould ſeem almoſt an unneceſlary 
talk to ſeek to urge its influence over any man; to caution any one to love 
himſelf, to take care of himſelf, and to preſerve = own lite: and yet there are 
various ways by which men counteract this impulſe of nature. When preſent 


pleaſures, indeed, are oppoſed to the diſtant evils that may reſult from their 


gratification, it is matter of but ſmall ſurprize, that weak and ill- judging men 
ſhould often neglect all thoughts of the future to enjoy what is before them; 
and thus ſhould give themſelves up to the unbounded indulgence of ſuch ſenſual 
_ appetites, as are acknowledged to be productive of much bodily pain and diſeaſe, 
and to haſten the approaches of death. This, though a kind of ſelf-deſtruction, 
a lingering ſort of ſuicide, manifeſtly oppoſing the ſubſtantial intereſts of man, 
and therefore in every moral light highly cenſurable, yet 1s foreign to the purport 


of the preſent inquiry; wherein it is ſimply to be conſidered, how that ſudden, 
and irrevocable act of violence, by which a man in his ſenſes voluntarily puts an 


end to his mortal exiſtence—how it affects his own immediate intereſts ? 


An action 1s venerdily's to be ſuſpected, which is founded on the petty 


concerns and intereſts of ſelf alone; ſuch an one is ſeldom noble, generous, or 
manly, becauſe it is not diſintereſted ; in ſhort, there is a degrading energy 


(which is well underſtood) in the word © Selfiſh.” Now as the intention and 
accompliſhment of ſuicide begins, centers, and ends in ſelf, it is of a ſuſpicious 
and unmanly nature; if, beſides, it can be proved not to gomote ſelf-intereſt, 
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it is not only ignoble and ungenerous in its principle, but fooliſh, weak, and 


ineffectual in its practice, as not accompliſhing its own views. And if, more- 


over, it not only fails in its ſelfiſh purpoſes, but hurts thoſe very intereſts it 


would fain advance, it is not only vain and ſimple, but treacherous alſo and 
deceitful, by leaving its perpetrator in a worſe ſtate than it found him. In 
obedience, then, to thoſe very principles, which firſt ſet him to-work, (viz. the 
views of ſelf-intereſt) any one, inſtead of indulging thoughts of ſuicide, ſhould 
utterly diſcard them, as tending to derange and deſtroy,. not to forward and 


promote, his real intereſts. The points then to be. proved are theſe ;—that 
ſuicide, though acknowledged to be ſelfiſh in its principle, does not promote 


ſelf-intereſt ; that it hurts it; and conſequently that no man ought, ** for his 
© own fake,” to apply to it, eſpecially as it is a dernier reſort from which he 
can make no future retreat. of | 


Now a man's concerns and intereſts can be but of two-ſorts;. either with this 


world or the next. It is certain, that the deſtroyer of himſelf promotes no 
intereſt of his own in this world, ſince he diſdains all future connexion with 


it, He allows no room for amendment of fituation, but precipitately and 
effectually flies from all life's concerns; he does not ſtrive to untie the knot. of 


his trouble, but raſhly cuts it through; he leaps into a wide and bottomleſs ſea, 
where he is ſure to be drowned, rather than keeps cloſe. in that veſſel which 
might enable him to weather out the ſtorm. The utmoſt advantage that he 
can hope to attain by ſuch an action is a total inſenſibility. to pain or pleaſure, 
a negative kind of eaſe, a mere privation of miſery, a burial of cares, and fears, 
and ſorrows, in the deep filence of the grave. It is, indeed, a melancholy re- 
flection, that any one ſhould ever be brought into ſuch a ſtate of mind or 
fortune, as that © Hope” ſhould be fo far dead in him, as to make him think 
at all of getting rid of life! that he ſhould ever come to conſider death, as a 
relief from miſery [vu] rather than as a pain and puniſhment. But if he obtain 
a ceſſation from preſent pain and forrow, by procuring his own death, yet what 
is this quiet, this peace, to one, who cannot feel its good effects; who has 


deprived himſelf of the power of experiencing any of its enjoyments? And if 


[U] * In luctu atque miſeriis mortem ærumnarum requiem, non cruciatum eſſe; eam cuncta mor- 
« talium mala diſſolvere, ultra neque curæ neque gaudio locum eſſe, are Cæſar's words in Salluſt, 
and their purport ſeems adopted by many a modern ſuicide of like Epicurean principles. | 
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he thus preclude himſelf from preſent uneaſineſs, how can he be ſatisfied, that 
he does not alſo cut himſelf off from ſuch future pleaſures in this life (it is not 
meant here to refer him to another) as would compenſate for his preſent ſuffer- 
ings, if not outweigh the ſum of them? How is he ſure, that it is not ap- 
pointed for him to fail through theſe troubled ſeas: and waters of affliction, as 
his only paſſage into ſome ſafe harbour of caſe, proſperity, and happineſs ? 
It is a matter of frequent experience, how ſome particular ſituation in life is 
coveted; an introduction, perhaps, to ſome one family or perſon, as a circum- 
ſtance that muſt unavoidably lead to the improvement of a man's fortune and 
happineſs. The point is gained; and in the courſe of events that man finds 
reaſon to date the firſt moments of miſery from the completion of his own 
deſires: whilſt another feels the keen edge of ſome extraordinary trouble, which 
he judges it to be impoſſible ſhould ever leave him; and yet ſuch a chain of 
conſequences enſues, as gives him reaſon to rejoice in his- former [x] ſufferings. 
How often, perhaps, has the perſon now determined on ſuicide, as earneſtly 
coveted and prayed for life's continuance in former periods of his exiſtence, as 
he is now ſeeking its diſſolution! yet if his defires had not then been granted, 
he had eſcaped all the pain and torture, both of body and mind, which has ſince 
fallen to his lot, and has led him to embrace this deſperate remedy. Indeed 
the final effects of our own wiſhes or actions, or of thoſe events which befal us, 
are much too wonderful and deep to be explored by the eye of human pene- 
tration. Our good and our evil are often intimately connected, and tread cloſe 
on the heels of each other. To ſay, therefore, on the fore preſſure of any evil, 
«I will live no longer, becauſe I muſt always be miſerable,” is to determine 
haſtily and ignorantly on a moſt important concern; is even to queſtion the 
power of the Almighty to free man from trouble; and, in ſhort, is to fly to an 
action, which irrevocably excludes all hope and poſſibility of a change for the 
better. But as the oracle of old declared, that no man ſhould be pronounced 
* happy before his death, on account of the viciſſitudes of fortune to which he 
«« muſt be expoſed; ſo no man's life, for like reaſons, ought to be pronounced 
completely miſerable, till he has lived to the © natural” end of his days. Self- 
murder, therefore, on its principle of conſulting ſelf-intereſt © here,” muſt be 
_ deemed weak and ineffectual in its Practice: becauſe were its perpetrator enabled 


[x] © Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame.“ —- —— POPE, i 
| ks afterwards 
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afterwards to live out the full length of his days, he would often find, of how 
much — he had deprived himſelf by ſhortening, thoſe days. | 

Na 
But it is be I feel myſelf to be Mitetable i in, cent, what than * I 
«am content to fleep in peace for ever; to give 1 ab all future proſpects of 
« happineſs in this world, in order to be freed from my preſent painful ſen- 
ce ſations ! If I feel nothing after l get rid of life, 1 am at leaſt delivered from 
* world of preſent woe, and that is to be placed to the aggregate of hap- 
„ pineſs. —Annihilation is a gloomy * and prepoſterous idea, and yet, 
perhaps, is the moſt favourable one that can be foſtered by a ſuicide; ſince were 
Annihilation certainly to take place on the diſcharge of a piſtol, the ſelf- 
murderer might urge many an argument in his own juſtification (as far as ſelf 
alone is concerned) which it would be difficult to refute., He, who is deter- 
mined to put an end to his life, no longer fears What man can do to him; 
and if he have alſo perſuaded himſelf out of all fear of God*why ſhould” he 
live to ſuffer upon earth, when he has met with' difap bar, and loſſes 
which have driven him. to deſpair ; when he has conmltted Erich which would 
bring him to ſhame and puniſhment ; when he is overwhelmed with bodily 
pain or mental affliction, of which he ſees no end? Suicide may be branded as 
a criminal action with regard to ſociety, as an injurious one to a family ; ; reaſon 
may be employed againſt its advocate on the abſurdity of what he is about to 
commit, yet what does. he care either for reproach or argument, who is of 
opinion that death not only cancels all human obligations, but diſperſes all 
future apprehenſions who effectualty ſecures himſelf from all putiſhment here, 


[v] Its abſurdity is copiouſly ſet forth by Young in his Night Thoughts, Night VII, He ſhows i 
to be the infidel's wiſh and only ground of hope and conſolation in the career of his wackednels. - 
| « Nature's © firſt wiſh” is endleſs happineſs ; _ 
« Annihilation is an after-thought, 
« A monſtrous wiſh, unborn till Virtue dies ; 
* And—oh what depth of horror lies inclos'd ! 
„For non- exiſtence no man ever wiſh'd, 


Fut firſt he wiſh'd the Deity e Tap A 
5 Again, 


1 « Guilt only makes Annihilation ain. 
p % Bleſt ſcheme! which life deprives of comfort, death 


Of hope; and which vice only recommends,” 
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and truſts he ſhall eſtape with like impunity hereafter | The dread. of rawneity, 
therefore, is the only powerful argument to be enforced againſt ſuicide, without 
which it will be difficult to reſtrain the impetuoſity and urgency [z] of deſperate: 
feelings; and even with which a man is too frequently tempted to run at 
hazard the race of eternity. But where this dread of futurity is wanting, there 
is an end of the intereſts of morality. The ftrong holds of contentment; . 
patience,, reſignation, and virtue, which are built wholly on the rock of future 
rewards. and. puniſhments, fall to the ground, if their foundation fail, while 
ſuicide rears its head, and thrives amid the ruins. But theſe wretched ſophiſts 
deceive themſelves in their application of the word © exiſtence.” They may put 
an end to their mortal lives, but their whole exiſtence 1 is of a * nature; 


[z] Well known as is | the following paſſage, it is truſted its quotation a bus will not. FOE a 
impertinent. 
« To be or not to be that is the queſtion; 
« Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 
« The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune,, 
4 Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 
« And by oppoſing end them to die to fleep—- 
« No more; and by a ſleep we ſay to end the 
« Heart- ache, and the thouſand natural ſhocks- 
« That fleſh is heir to; tis a conſummation 
«-Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die to ſleep 
4 To fleep? perchance to dream; ay, there's the rub 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
&« When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
«© Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpect, 
That makes calamity of ſo long life. 
„ For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
«Th. oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, - 
*The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 
&© The. inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
% That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
e When he. himſelf might his quietus make 
«© With a bare bodkin? who would fardles bear 5 | 
«To groan and ſweat under a weary life? 8 3 
*« But that the dread of ſomething after death | | | 
«(That undiſcovered country from whoſe bourne 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will; 
« And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have 
5 Than fly to others that we know not of.“ HAMLET. - 
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and it is to the laſt degree abſurd nd impious to imagine, that a dependent 
creature [A] could thus at pleaſure thwart the deſigns and evade the will of has 


great Creator. Yet in their eagerneſs to get rid of preſent miſery, they. loſe 
ſight of diſtant objects, of the whole” period of exiſtence ;' and thinking 


themſelves only born to live a while, to ſuffer and to die, they forget their 


concern in that immortality into which they ſo precipitately A 


For what if there ſhould be a future ſtate, how does ſuicide affe& ſelf. intereſt 
under that proſpect? This queſtion ſeems already anſwered, in its having been 


proved to be an offence againſt God, both as our natural and moral Governor, 


and as He regards our actions done in ſociety; and it will alſo be proved in the 


next Part to be eſpecially repugnant to the principles and precepts of the 


Chriſtian Revelation : and ther efore, on the whole, it muſt be of. eſſential 
detriment to our happineſs hereafter, But it may be further urged here, that 
the felf-murderer's future intereſts are peculiarly hurt by the © manner” of his 
death. It was impetuous and raſh, and committed, probably, in the height of 
_ deſpair on ſome vicious diſappointment. Theſe are very unfavourable circum- 
ſtances in which to quit this life, and enter on another. Such a ſudden change 
would be truly undeſirable, were we forced into it by the mufderous hands of 


another: but how is all that is alarming in it increaſed and aggravated by being | 


voluntary on our parts—by murdering ourſelves! To live in vicious habits is 
at all times hazardous with reſpect to our future concerns; to die in the ſame 
is grievous, but to commit a freſh ſin by the very mode of dying, is the height 
of abſurdity, folly, and wickedneſs. But viewing things in the moſt favourable 
light, and ſuppoſing that innocent ſufferings alone have preyed on the ſpirits, 
and introduced that dejection and melancholy, which is ever ready to harbour 
the moſt gloomy ideas, to dwell on the worſt ſide of things, and to give them 


e 


[4] Or if thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
« Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 

| The penalty pronounced, doubt not but God 
“ Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire than fo 
< To be foreſtall'd; much more I fear, leſt death | 
% So ſnatch'd will not exempt us from the pain 
« We are by doom to pay; rather ſuch acts 
« Of contumacy will provake the Higheſt E 
« To make death, in us live.” | | X 

_ Apam's reply to Exz's advice of killing themſelves, - Pre; * Ni. 
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up as atrettievable, yet is it not a wretched reſource to fly to ſuicide for relief ? 

Is it not ſeemingly to doubt the power of God, either to alleviate our ſorrows. 
here, or to reward our patient endurance of them hereafter ? Do we not in this 
caſe (however innocent before) become guilty aggreſſors; and in order to ſhorten 
tranſitory affliction, run the hazard of plunging into eternal miſery? Thus does 
ſuicide militate as much againſt ſelf-intereſt both here and hereafter, as it does 
againſt the authority of God, the good order of ſociety, and the happineſs of 
individuals. Since, therefore, no intereſts are forwarded or ſupported by its 
commiſſion, but on the contrary © all” are hurt by it, and it is, moreover, the 
frequent effect and concluſion of a moſt vicious life, its l mut needs be 
pronounced both cin and enormous. | 


But though the ſpecial guilt of ſuicide has both e eſtabliſned on the 
grounds of its offence againſt natural impulſe, againſt God, Society, and Self, 
yet it muſt be conſidered as receiving an high, additional aggravation, from 
combining together ſo many diſtinct cauſes of criminality. For if to ſin againſt 
our nature be one ſpecies or ſymptom of guilt ; to rebel againſt the authority 
of God be another; to offend againſt the rules and good order of ſociety 
another; to injure individuals and family another; to hurt our own eſſential 
intereſts another then the guilt of that action which is great in offending 
againſt any one of theſe ſeparately, muſt be magnified many degrees in tranſ- 
greſſing them all at once: but this is, generally ſpeaking, done in the caſe of 
ſuicide. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that its defenders are apt to conſider it 
in one of theſe lights only, as it beſt ſuits their purpoſe; ſo that if they can 
prove a man to hold a life ſo burdenfome to © himſelf,” as to make him wiſh 
to get rid of it, they argue for the propriety of his ſo doing on the grounds of 
ſelf alone, without entering into other particulars relative to the other 'parts 
of his duty : whereas 1t muſt firſt be proved, that he 1s under no obligation of 
living on other accounts, as well. as merely on his own, before the innocence 
of his ſuicide can be fully eſtabliſhed. The ſame fort of defenders are likewiſe 
apt to argue too generally from ſome few inſtances, which may appear pitiable, 
or not culpable in the extreme, to a more extenſive warrant of its practice 
than ſuch partial examples can juſtify. Suicide, like moſt other crimes, may 
be attended with circumſtances, which will abate or aggravate the guilt of its 
commiſſion, It is therefore neceſſary to inquire, what particular duties, public 
2 * * 
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or orivats, were deſerted by this action? what claims of honeſty, affection, or 
friendſhip, were defrauded ? what degree of loſs. or. affliction. was brought on a 


family? what reproach was liable to be caſt, on the calling or profeſſion to 


which the ſelf-murderer belonged? what peculiar infamy was merited by him- 


ſelf? what contempt might be thrown on morality, or what diſcredit on 
religion, through his raſh end? ſince theſe and many other incidental circum- 
| ſtances muſt all be weighed in the balance, before it can be decided with pro- 


priety and juſtice concerning the proportionate degree of guilt in any indi- 
vidual's ſuicide. Some may be ſo worn down through exceſs of affliction and 
corporal miſery, they may appear to be fo uſeleſs, and even burdenſome, 
to ſociety and their families, and their caſes, upon the whole, may ſeem ſo 
extraordinary, as to make them objects of as much pity as cenſure in their 


ſuicide; from effecting which (if fo inclined) nothing but the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of 


religion can deter them. But from a few ſuch uncommon caſes no general 
concluſions can be drawn 1 in its favour. For if it be once allowed, that a man 
under the preſſure of a certain degree of miſery may relieve himſelf from, it by 
fuicide, each individual inclined to commit it will eaſily perſuade himſelf, 
through the inſtigation of diſappointed paſſions, or of melancholy, and deſpair, 


that his caſe is amid the number of exceptions to the general cenſure. Thus: 
would the idea of its toleration reach to every inſtance almoſt in which there is: 


danger of its commiſſion ; ſince every man muſt be allowed to be the beſt. 
Judge of his own feelings —and who could A with bim their Sent, 


There is no action then whoſe 3 bad conſequences ought to be more 
infiſted on than thoſe of ſuicide; ſince there is no action, whoſe innocence being; . 


ever allowed in any caſe, would be more indiſcruminately extended by the 


unhappy and miſerable to include their own cafes, This may ſuffice for an 


anſwer to that common and ſpecious argument, When I am become uſeleſs. 


eto ſociety, a burden to my friends, and completely wretched in myſelf, is it 


« not my duty to exonerate the community from an heavy weight, to relieve. 


« my affectionate relations from an expenſive charge, and to reſcue myſelf from. 
a continuation of pain and miſery, by the refuge of ſuicide ?” Anſwer but 


this 1 in the affirmative, and it becomes an almoſt general licence for every man 
to commit ſuicide at pleaſure. For how many lead lives at all times uſeleſs (if 


not pernicious) to ſociety, and burdenſome to their friends! Add then but ſome 


ſudden 1 
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fudden reverſe in their fortunes, ſome attack of ſevere illneſs or remorſe of 
conſcience, and they immediately fall under the above deſcription ; when, on 
theſe grounds of exemption from the general cenſure, there needs nothing but 


a little reſolution in themſelves to claim the indulgence and privitege of ſuicide. 


But anſwer this queſtion in the negative, and if it be farther urged, How 
then am 1 to ſapport ſuch a complication of miſery arifing from a ſenſe of 


a feeling for my friends as well as myſelf?” the reply is eaſy; that having 


led a life hitherto uſeleſs and burdenſome to others, your preſent ſufferings 


ſhould be conſidered as a means afforded you of opening your eyes to a conviction 


of what is right; and, ſhould a recovery of health and ſtrength and vigour of 


mind follow, of inclining your heart to make all the reparation in your power 


for the injuſtice and iniquity of your former life. But ſhould your diſorders 
be irremediable, you might be enabled by a patient endurance of preſent ſuffer- 
ings, and a ſubmiſſive expectation of the ftroke of death, to wipe off a con- 
ſiderable portion of future puniſhment. But if your previous life has been 
uſeful to mankind, honeſt and benevolent in its principle, affectionate and 


attentive to the intereſts of your friends and family, their affiduities will be 


readily and cheerfully contributed to give you all poſſible relief under your 
preſent afflictions; and being free from the pangs of inward remorſe, the pure 


and ſolid comforts of religion adminiſter fach a portion of mward peace and 
ſerenity, as wonderfully. contributes to blunt the edge of pain and miſery, from 
the hope, the certainty, which the ſoul entertains, of extraordinary reward for 


the patient endurance [n] of unmerited ſufferings. 


L] Religion, when rightly managed, is in every ſenſe a Cc perfugium miſeris.“ 


iv 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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No immediate probibition of ſuicide by name in the Bible, except it be implied in 
tbe A xth Commandment.— A general prohibition, © to do no murder,” muſt extend 
to a man's killing himſelf, as well as his neighbour ; - ſince, in either caſe, when 
done without legal authority, it is murder. —Obhjection concerning the precepts of 
the- ſecond Table reſpecting our duty. to our neighbour only, anſwered.—Theſe 
precepts were intended to provide for the general ſecurity and happineſs of our 
neighbour, — Actions, which. primarily regard ſelf, may yet materially affe® our 
neighbour's peace; of ſuch ſort is ſelf- murder; and therefore it may be forbidden 
here, as being injurious to our netghbour as well as ourſelves.— Not ſufficient that 1 
a: killing be voluntary on the part f the perſon killed, in order to render it no | 9 
offence againſt this precept.— General line of duty to our neighbour is, * to d | 
© we would be done by, and to-love him as ourſelves.” — at liberty to kill our- 
ſelves by this commandment, we may kill our neighbour alſo, whom we are not | 
obliged to treat © better” than awe treat ourſetves ; but ſuch killing of our neighbour "Bf 

is prohibited in the firſt acknowledged ſenſe of the precept, and therefore the other - | 

is refrained by it alſo.—Man made in the image of God, and therefore not to be 

murdered, either by himſelf or another, — Me are at liberty, from our Saviour's | 
own example, to extend the moral precepts of the Fewiſh- Law under the Goſpel : 1 
Diiſpenſati on; and from thence to conclude, that murder of every fort, whether of | 
ſelf or anather, is virtually prohibi ted under the fixth Commandment,—-The whole 


ſcope 
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4 not ſpecially named in ſeripture.—Many acknowledged fins not named in ſcripture, 


ſeope and tenour of the Goſpel contains one uniform argument againſt ſelf-murder, 
though it no where prohibits it by name: from the certainty it-reveals of à future 
ate; from its being a flate of reward and puniſhment ; conſequently this à life of 
probation, which implies a life of patient endurance ; from an aſſurance of God's 
providents al care over man, and all human concerns; on which care we are to rely 
in dangers and difficulties. —All the revelations, admonitions, and precepts of the 
Goſpel, are ſo many clear demonſtra tions of the finfulneſs of ſelf-murder, though 


ut clearly prohibited by implication. —Gaming one inflance of this ſort. A note 
in Hume's Efſay on Suicide relative to, * how. ſuicide is affetted by the precepts 
of Chriſtianity,” produced at large; in which he maintains, that there is not 

« a ſingle text of ſcripture which prohibits it, and that the Chriſtian and the 
«© Heathen have exactiy the ſame liberty to commit it.” =Theſe points refuted, by 
appeal to the general tenour of the Goſpel-precepts ; by ſhowing how different is the 
tate of an Heathen and Chriſtian with regard to their degrees of illumination in 
Pointe of moral duty; and that. therefore, though. ſuicide were not prohibited in 
the Goſpel, yet the Chriſtian muſt judge more pertinently of | things than the 
| Heathen,—-If, therefore, Suicide were lawful in an Heathen, it might not be ſo in 
a Chriſtian ; but UL unlomful i in an Heathen, how much more fo in a Chriſtian.— 
No argument can be. raiſed in favour of ſuicide from its not- being Forbidden by 
name in ſcripture, There is no expreſs commandment about ſelf-preſervation, any 
more than about ſelfedęſtruction. — Tbe practical precepts of the Goſpel concern a 
general regulation of the paſſions, and a refignation to the Divine will; to both 
which nothing can be more oppoſite than the * of ſuicide. 


» 


HE inexpediency and unlawfulneſs of ſuicide on all en of reaſon, 

of ſocial and moral duty, and of natural religion, having been eſtabliſhed 
in the foregoing chapters, inquiry ſhall be made in the preſent, how the ſubject 
is affected by that revelation of his Divine will, which it has pleaſed the Almighty 
to beftow on mankind. It is uſually aſſerted, that there is no expreſs prohibition 
of ſelf- murder throughout the Bible, except it be contained under the fixth 
Commandment, -* Thou ſhalt not kill;“ or, as it is otherwiſe more clearly 
expreſſed, ** Thou ſhalt do no murder.” Killing, or the act of depriving 
another perſon of life, is not always a tranſgreſſion of this commandment ; 
fince even the Law of Moſes itſelf preſcribes to the judge caſes in which an 


offender 


- 
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offender is to ha put to death. But every commiſſion of © murder,” which is 
the taking away of life without proper authority, is a breach of the precept. 
According to this interpretation of the commandment, (“ Thou ſhalt do no 
« murder, ) there is no need of making any limitations of the general prohi- 
bition ; which avoids ſome cavils that have been raiſed on the ſubject of putting 
to death by lawful authority. It alſo renders this commandment more ſimilar 
to the other prohibitory precepts which follow, and which require no exceptions. 
It is © always” a breach of duty to commit murder or adulter y, to ſteal, to 
covet one's neighbour's poſſeſſions. 


Now ea general prohibition of committing murder muſt extend equally to a 
man's killing himſelf,” as his © neighbour.” For ſince man's blood is not to 
be ſhed cauſeleſly, or without authority, he, whoſe life is thus unjuſtly terminated, 
is equally murdered, whether it be by the hand of another or by his own. But 
if it be urged, © that the commandments of the ſecond table (of which that in 
e queſtion is one) regard our conduct towards our neighbour alone, and not 
ce towards ourſelves, and that therefore the prohibition of ſelf-murder cannot 
ce be included under this precept;” it may be anſwered, that if to murder 
ourſelves be doing a material injury, in many caſes, to our neighbour alſo, it 
muſt be implied in the general prohibition, ©* Thou ſhalt not kill or commit 
„murder, (whereto the words “ thy neighbour” are no more added than 
e thyſelf,” becauſe by ſuch a ſelf- aſſaſſination [o] the greateſt injury may be done 
to our neighbour. It muſt be recollected, that in murdering another perſon, 
not only the greateſt injury is done to the perſon murdered, but that his family, 
friends, and connexions of all kinds, are alſo materially affected and injured, 
by depriving them of all their intereſts in his life; and that, therefore, the 


_ [e] « Nam & pro! hibitos nos eſfle intelligendum eſt, ubi Lex ait, © Non occides,” preſertim quia 
non addit, « proximum tuum;“ ſicut falſum teſtimonium cum vetaret. Quanto igitur magis intelli- 
gendum eſt, non licere homini ſeipſum occidere, cum in eo quod ſcriptum eſt, © Non occides,”” nihilo 
deinde addito, nullus nec ipſe utique, cui præcipitur, intelligitur exceptus. “ Non occides”—non 
alterum, ergo nec te; neque enim qui ſe occidit. alium quam hominem occidit.“ -St. AUGusTIN 


de Civ. Dei, Lib. 1. c. xix. 


See the matter well and fully explained in Biſhop Fleetwood's firſt ſermon on Ahitophel's Cell 
murder—how the commandments, by which our actions are to be guided towards our neighbour, 


imply, in many caſes, our duty towards ourſelves alſo; and particularly in the caſe of ſelf- murder: 
from whence he deduces its actual prohibition under the ſixth commandment, 


bh Prohibition 
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prohibition is made for © their” peace and quiet, as well as for the ſake of the 
individual, whoſe life may be endangered. So likewiſe when a man murders 
himſelf, the injury 1s not confined to himſelf alone, but extends to many others. 
From whence it follows, that allowing the fixth commandment to regard the 
ſafety and happineſs of our neighbour only, yet ſelf- murder muſt be — | 
under it, in order to provide effectually for that ſecurity. 

| | \ 

Again; every one is ready to allow, that it would be an infraction of the 
commandment to kill our neighbour, when tired of his life, even though he 
ſhould ever ſo earneſtly requeſt it at our hands. But it is hard to fay, that if a 
man's power over his own life be not reſtrained by this precept, © Thou ſhalt 
« not kill,” why he might not transfer that power to another perſon, ſo as to 

make him equally innocent in the performance of the action at his neighbour's 
requeſt, as if that neighbour had performed it on himſelf: it is not, therefore, 
ſufficient that the killing be“ voluntary,” in order to render it void of offence 
againſt this precept. Again; the general line of duty enjoined by the com- 
mandments, which concern our conduct towards our neighbour, 1s compre- 
hended in © doing to him, as we would be done by, and in loving him as 
e ourſelves.” Now if we have no greater reſpect or regard for ourſelves than 
to wiſh to kill ourſelves, it might be difficult to prove, why we might not do 
the ſame by our neighbour alſo, being not obliged to love him “ better” than 
ourſelves : but to kill our neighbour would be a direct tranſgreſſion of the com- 
mandment in its primary injunction, and conſequently to kill ourſelves is alſo 
virtually, if not directly, forbidden by the ſame commandment. The truth is, 
theſe rules of duty to our neighbour were appointed as the greateſt poſſible 
ſecurity to him for our promoting, his happineſs, even as we would our own; 
and particularly with reſpect to not committing murder on our neighbour. 
For it was preſumed, that as © no man hateth his own fleſh, but loveth and 
“ cheriſherh it;“ and that, ſkin for ſkin, yea any thing will a man give 
« in exchange for his life;” an injunction © to love our neighbour as ourſelves, 
and to do unto him as we would be done by,” would be more than ſufficient, 
when obſerved, to preſerve his life from invaſion and violence. It ſeems, there- 
fore, no great ſtretch of interpretation, when it is ſaid in general terms, Thou 
* ſhalt not kill,“ to add, © either thy neighbour or thyſelf;” ſince there ſeems 
to be an equal authority in private individuals to take away life in the one caſe, 


as 


— 
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as in the other; that is, no authority at all in either: for if I muſt not murder 
another man, becauſe he is made in the image of God, neither muſt [ murder 
myſelf, who am made in the ſame image. 


i * 


But whatever may be conceived to have been the ſtrict ſenſe of this com- 


mandment under the Jewiſh economy, yet there is certainly a liberty of extend- 


ing its meaning under the Chriſtian diſpenſation ; ** becauſe” our bleſſed Lord 


himſelf has adjoined his own extended interpretations to many of the moral 
precepts of the Jewiſh law, and to this very commandment in particular. For 
not only actual killing, but even being [o] angry with our brother without a 
cauſe, is declared by our Saviour to be an enlargement of this precept, and of 
the offences that may be committed againſt it. Now though it ſhould be urged, 
that He does not hereby ſignify that ſhowing gf anger was actually contained 
under the old precept, but only that He enlarges its original meaning, in order 


to render it more perfect; it may be replied, that by theſe means, however, He 


leaves us an example to do the ſame towards [xz] perfecting our rules of moral 
obligation; inſomuch that it may be fairly concluded, that any injury or miſ- 


chief, which murder of any fort may procure to our neighbour, is an infraction 


of this precept ; and ſince it has been abundantly proved, that ſelf- murder may 


be highly injurious to our neighbour, as well as to ourſelves, it ſeems unde- 


deniably to follow, that ſelf murder is virtually included under the general 
Prohibition, « Thou ſhalt not kill.“ 


But it is needleſs to lay too much ſtreſs on this interpretation, if it ſhould 


appear to ſome perſons in any ſenſe forced or improper ; ſince the whole ſcope 
and tenour of the Chriſtian diſpenſation exhibits one uniform proof or argu- 


ment againſt the practice of ſuicide, though it no where (unleſs under the fixth 


commandment) expreſly condemns it in ſo many words. For in the firſt place, 
if the principal arguments, which were advanced by the Heathen philoſophers 
and others, to juſtify the commiſſion of ſuicide on certain occaſions, were much 
founded on their doubts and uncertainties with reſpect to a future exiſtence, 


and its connexion with the preſent, and if theſe diſquietudes concerning a 


[o] See St. Matt. chap. v. 


[E] „I am nog come to deſtroy the law, but to fulfil ;** that is, to render it complete and perfect. 
F- 2 | future 
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future reward for preſent ſufferings, were the beſt reaſons which could be 
brought in favour of ſuicide in certain hopeleſs and deſperate ſituations, what 
an effectual refutation dd they receive by the mere promulgation of the Goſpel 
itſelf, which exhibits fo clear a manifeſtation of Immortality [r]! Vet had 
Divine revelation proceeded no further than a bare declaration of the certainty 
of a future life, the favourers of ſuicide might ſtill have urged, that it might 
be reaſonable and juſtifiable, on many occaſions, to releaſe the ſoul from its priſon 
in the body, when that body contributed only to its diſquietude and torment. 
But this argument alſo. is clearly removed, when it is conſidered, that the ſame 
revelation further acquaints us with the nature of that life and immortality, 
which it has brought to light; viz. that it is to be a life of retribution, of 
reward and puniſhment for the actions of our preſent exiſtence ; whence it fol- 
lows, of courſe, that this life muſt be a tate of probation and trial. Now a 
ſtate of trial includes in its very idea a ſtate of difficulty, of ſuffering, of ſub- 
miſſion; (or, wherein are we to be tried?) conſequently, that a patient en- 
durance of pain and ſorrow, not an abrupt departure from it, will alone ſhow 
obedience, and entitle to reward. : 


Apain ; if it were a matter of queſtion among many wiſe Heathens, how far 
the Gods intereſted themſelves. in the actions of men? how far they employed 

a ſuperintending care over the concerns of human life? a doubt alſo would 
410100 ariſe in their minds, how far they were bound to ſuffer here, before 
they might releaſe themſelves by the ſtroke of ſuicide? But is not ſuch a doubt 
effectually cleared up by the Goſpel- aſſurance, that the eye of Providence per- 
vades and watches over every part of the creation (much more over man) with 
a parental care and protection that hence all our ſufferings (whatever they be) 
will be noted in God's book, as well as our patient or refractory behaviour 
under them that he who ſeeks to overcome, not he who flies from trouble, 
ſhall inherit all things ?—that he Who endures to the end, not he who ruſhes 
out of life by ſuicide, ſhall be ſaved? Comfort, then, and alleviation of trouble, 
is to be ſought in the protection of Providence, in the ſupport and Promiſes of 
5 Almighty Being. 


[F] “ Hath brought life and immortality (that is, immortal life) to light through the Goſpel.” — 
2 Tim, i. 10. 


From 
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From this review of things it appears, that whatever the Goſpel preſcribes to 
us concerning our duty to our neighbour ; whatever it has aſſured us of life and 


immortality ; whatever it has taught us to believe of our preſent exiſtence, as a 


ſtate of probation only; whatever it holds forth to our view of the peculiar atten- 
tion and care of Providence over us; whatever ſubmiſſion and reſignation to the 
Divine will it recommends ;; whatever reliance on God's promiſes it enjoins; what- 
ever control over our irregular appetites and paſſions (thoſe firebrands of ſelf- 


murder) it directs ; whatever faith it commands; whatever patience it requires, — 


all theſe revelations, admonitions, and precepts, are ſo many clear premiſes, from 


' whence it follows, even to demonſtration, how much the Deity, in the diſcovery 


of his will to mankind, has diſcountenanced and forbidden the bloody maxims and 


practice of ſelf- murder. Nor is there any room to doubt this, becauſe it has 
not been eſpecially condemned by name in the Goſpel; ſince numberleſs are the 
fins not ſpecifically named in holy writ, or in ſo many words forbidden, but 


which are clearly prohibited by implication and rational deduction ; and of 


which, as being ſins on Chriſtian principles, none but ſuch as are incredulous 
of the whole ſyſtem can entertain a moment's doubt. One inſtance may ſuffice. 
The principle of exceſſive gambling has no advocate in theory, though it meets 
with ſo many upholders in practice. It is an acknowledged vice, and allowed 
by every one to be of the moſt pernicious and deſtructive tendency to individuals 
and lociety : : and yet where can that precept be found in the ſacred page, which 
enjoins in ſo many words, © Thou ſhalt not game [o]?“ It would have been 
unneceſſary to have mentioned ſo obvious a truth, as that there are many ac- 


| knowledged fins not mentioned by name in ſcripture, were we not called to it, 


* 


in order to counteract the baneful effects of a poiſon, which lurks under an 


extraordinary note, with which the poſthumous [u] Eſſay. aſcribed to the late 


01 St. Paul (Epheſ. iv. 14.) uſes the word v3 (a word plainly derived from the gaming-table 


of the Greeks) in a metaphorical ſenle—+y 71 x54 Tv cpr, which we tranſlate © by the ſleight of 


« men ;” an apt alluſion to the deceit and cunning of gameſters. It is plain alſo, how gaming Was 
held in St. Paul's time, by the company with which he has joined »u5:oa, Viz. % Tn Tarzpyin mo; T 
pelodiny rns e. cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait to deceive.“ ö 


It is curious to remark, that in Cruden's Concordance, the place which would naturally be filled by 


the word “ gaming,“ were there ſuch a word to be found in holy writ, is occupied by “ gangrene,” 


which ſo well expreſſes the baneful effects of gaming. 


[1] The Eſſay itſelf will be conſidered in a future part of this work, 
| Mr. 


N 
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Mr. Hume is concluded ; and which, extraordinary as it may ſe>m, is the ſingle 
notice he 1s pleaſed to FI how this On is ede 5 the e of 
Chriſtianity. 3 
After pi cohnded his eſſay, Mr. Hume thruſts what follows into a note, 
as if what is ther ein treated of did not deſerve a better place. It would be 
eaſy (ſays he) to prove, that ſuicide is as lawful under the Chriſtian diſ- 
« penſation, as it was to the Heathens. There is not a ſingle text of ſcripture 
« which prohibits it. That great and infallible rule of faith and practice, Which 
c muſt control all philoſophy and human reaſoning, has left us in this particular 
« to our natural liberty. Reſignation to Providence is indeed recommended 
in ſcripture, but that implies only ſubmiſſion to ills that are unavoidable, 
* not to ſuch as may be remedied by prudence and courage. Thou ſhalt 
e not kill,” is evidently meant to exclude only the killing of others, over whoſe 
life we have no authority. That this precept, like moſt of the ſeripture- 
_ © precepts, muſt be modified by reaſon and common ſenſe, is plain from the 
« practice of magiſtrates, who puniſh [1] criminals capitally, notwithſtanding 
<« the letter of the law. But were this commandment ever ſo expreſs againſt 
% ſuicide, it would now have no authority, for all the Law of Moſes is [x] 
« aboliſhed, except ſo far as it is eſtabliſhed by the Law of Nature. And we 
ce have already endeavoured to prove, that ſuicide is not prohibited by that law. 
In all cafes Chriſtians, and Heathens are preciſely upon the ſame footing. 
« Cato and Brutus, Arria and Portia [L] acted heroically ; thoſe who now 
« 1mitate their example, ought to receive the ſame praiſes from poſterity. The 
power of committing ſuicide is regarded by Pliny, as an advantage which 
«© mem poſſeſs even above the Deity himſelf. Deus (ſays he, Nat. Hiſt. 
« Lib. II. 7.) non ſibi poteſt mortem conſciſcere ſi velit, quod homini dedit 
5 optimum in tantis vitæ pœnis.“ 


[:] See concerning the power of the magiſtrate to puniſh capitally in Part II. c. iii. 


[K] Or rather improved (he ſhould have ſaid) by the law of Chriſtianity. It 8 alſo unfor- 
tunately for Hume, that this commandment, being of moral, not typical or ceremonial obligation, is 
not only not aboliſhed, but even extended and enlarged by our Saviour himſelf. See Matt. v. 


[1.] Theſe examples will be mentioned in other places: as will alſo the quotation from Pliny. 


Suffice it to obſerve here, that as the Deity 1 is liable to no imperfection or trouble, 2 cannot want 
means of eſcaping it. 
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1 note has been quoted at large, in order to avoid all imputation of miſ 
1 repreſentation ; it is now time to attend to its extraordinary aſſertions. It may 


be allowed, in ſome ſenſe, that ſuicide is as lawful at preſent, as 1t was in the 
days of Heatheniſm, becauſe, in fact, it was never really lawful at all, but only. 
leſs cenſurable in the times of ignorance and error, than in the brighter ones of 


: revelation. - Let us not, however, negle& to thank our author for the noble 
: culogy he has been pleaſed to beſtow on Chriſtianity, when he allows it muſt 
control all philoſophy and human reaſoning. However, it ſeems as if he thought | 


that his own, philoſophy and. favourite politions. were ſubject to no ſuch control, 
| ſince his method of reaſoning and concluſions on many points cannot be true, 
unleſs this great and infallible rule of faith and practice be falſe. There is a 
wonderful propenſity i in man to except his own caſe” from the authority of 


thoſe: general rules, which he ſees the propriety, and even neceſſity, of eſtabliſh- | 


ing for. the conduct of others. The definition he next propoſes of ſcriptural 


reſignation. is curious; being one of thoſe happy ambiguities with which this 


writer {6 much abounds. If he means only, (a ſenſe that his words may well 


bear) that we are not commanded in ſcripture to do nothing for ourſelves, to 


fit with our hands folded, and reſign” ourſelves up to the care of Providence, 


under thoſe evils of life, from which, by an exertion of activity, of prudence 


and courage, we might free ourſelves; but only to ſubmit our cauſe to God, and 


to rely on his Providence under ſuch evils as, after all our precautions and 


exertions, are (till unavoidable —if this be his meaning, we heartily join iſſue 
with him, But if by his © prudence” he meins [2 determination to get rid -of 
evils. at any rate, and by his “ courage,” the ſort of reſolution requiſite to 


perpetrate ſuicide, here we muſt widely ſeparate from following his opinion. 


It is not clear what ills can, in this caſe, be called“ unavoidable,” ſince the 
power will always exiſt of getting rid of them at pleaſure in this way ; or, con- 
ſequently, when an opportunity can ever occur of exerciſing that reſignation to 
Providence, which he allows to be recommended in ſcripture. Theſe latter 
inſinuations alone make to his purpoſe, otherwiſe he allows at once, that we 
ought to be reſigned under evils, which we cannot by all our exertion avoid. 


As to Chriſtians and Heathens being preciſely on the ſame footing with reſpect 
to the innocence or criminality of ſuicide, the aſſertion evidently reſts on this 
falſe ground, that becauſe it is not expreſly forbidden by name in the Goſpel, it 
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is therefore (he concludes) not prohibited at all: whereas it appears Fevin what 
has been ſaid above in this chapter, that the whole ſcope and deſign of the 
Goſpel-covenant is profeſſedly at variance with every idea [M] which the impa- 
tience of ſuicide ſuggeſts, Beſides, if a ſuperior degree of light thrown on the 
underſtanding demands a more preciſe and accurate judgment of things; if 
human ignorance and error cannot be weighed in the ſame ſcale with Divine 
wiſdom and truth, then it muſt be unjuſt to determine on an Heathen's con- 
duct by a Chriſtian's line of duty. The former might well have his doubts 
and difficulties with reſpect to his behaviour in this life and his exiſtence in the 
next; the latter can have none: and as the obligation to the performance of 
every moral and religious duty 1 is abundantly heightened by the illumination of 
the Goſpel, ſo the violation of thoſe duties muſt be infinitely more criminal now 
than heretofore. If then ſuicide were even allowed to be- lawful” in an Heathen, 
and were further allowed not to be particularly and expreſly forbidden by the 
general tenour of the Goſpel, it does not neceſſarily follow, that it would be 
lawful in a Chriſtian alſo; becauſe the moral and religious duties of a Chriſtian, 
being founded on different obligations, muſt have different tendencies, and muſt 
lead to different modes of reaſoning and different concluſions from an Heathen 
on the ſame ſubject. But if ſuicide were unlawful even in an Heathen, then 
its guilt muſt be much heightened in a Chriſtian, even ſuppoſing he found no 
immediate precept concerning it in the Goſpel; becauſe every thing that was 
ſinful in the days of imperfection and involuntary error, muſt be ſurcharged 
with guilt in thoſe of bright illumination. Whether, therefore, ſuicide were 
or were not lawful in the days of Heatheniſm, and allowing no immediate pro- 
hibition in the Goſpel, yet a Chriſtian ſtands not on the ſame ground with an 


[mM] A reaſon has been aſſigned by ſome writers, why ſelf-murder was not prohibited by name in the 
old law; becauſe, whatever "8 Goch as a temporal lawgiver, eſpecially prohibits by Himſelf, or his 
ſervant Moſes, He prohibits with a certain penalty annexed of ſuffering in property or perſon in this 
world; and the Jewiſh economy looked no further. But it was impoſſible to annex any penalty to be 
ſuffered in this world by the perpetrator of ſuicide, and therefore his crime is not ſpecially mentioned 
under the old law, though, perhaps, virtually included under the fixth commandment. (See Fleetwood's 
firſt ſermon on Ahitophel's ſelf- murder.) It may be ſaid, but why then is it not mentioned in the | 
Goſpel, where the above reaſon could have no weight? Now the whole deſign of the Goſpel is ſo 
.evidently contradictory to the principles of ſuicide, that it is impoſſible to miſtake it for a virtue, or 
even for an indifferent action under that diſpenſation z wherefore it might ſeem the more unneceſlary to 
brand it particularly by name for a ſinful one. 


Heathen ; 
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Heathen; ſince his reaſon being aſſiſted, his judgment improved, his paſſions 
regulated, his affections raiſed, his mind elevated, his duties cleared up and 
enlarged, his confidence in a ſuperintending Providence ſtrengthened, and his 
views of futurity expanded, it follows by juſt conſequence, that his determina- 
tions and deciſions on many points of his conduct muſt widely differ from thoſe 


of an Heathen moraliſt. Inſtead, therefore, of ſtanding exactly in the ſame 


precyeament, their caſes are not at all to be deemed ſimilar, 


But ſorely one muſt imagine, that it could 10 be feriouſly concluded by 


Hume, that, becauſe there was no ſuch prohibition to be found in the Goſpel, 
as Thou ſhalt not kill“ thyſelf, ſelf-murder was, therefore, not“ intended 


to be forbidden. There are as few actual precepts for the performance of what 


is neceſſary for ſelf-preſer vation, as there are againſt ſelf-deſtruction: yet would 
an Hume (ſuppoſing him to have had ſo much faith in ſeripture, as to have 
determined to follow its direct precepts alone) have omitted to take his daily 
ſuſtenance, till he had found an expreſs written command, Thou ſhalt eat 
e and drink to preſerve hfe”? Or would he have choſen to continue in ſome 


perilous ſituation, ſurrounded by fire or water, becauſe he had no where found 


it written in ſcripture, © Thou ſhalt not ſtay to be burned or drowned, but 
« haſte to make thy eſcape” ? Yet he can triflingly maintain, (becauſe it makes 
to his purpoſe) that it is a tacit allowance at leaſt of ſuicide, becauſe it is no 


where ſaid in the New Teſtament in ſo many words, „Thou ſhalt not drink 


« poiſon, blow out thy brains, or fall on thine own ſword ; in ſhort, thou ſhalt 


e not kill thyſelf.” Whoever is converſant with the ſacred writings, well knows 


that the expreſs Goſpel-precepts are generally ſuch as teach us reſignation, 


humility, patience, ſubmiſſion, which are all virtues not very favoutable (as 


was before obſerved) to the deſperate plunge of ſuicide; that the regulation of 
the paſſions are their great aim, (a prevention this of the chief i incitements to 
commit ſuicide) and that therefore they particularly warn us againſt falling into 
ſuch practices as conſpire with our irregular appetites and inclinations, deeming 


it unneceſſary to mention ſuch as our nature of itſelf is ready to abhor. To 


the illiterate and vulgar it ſcarce ſeemed neceſſary to obſerve, © Thou ſhalt not 
© murder thyſelf ;”. genuine nature ſays the ſame to them every moment of their 
lives. But the philoſopher, it ſeems, who attempts to argue away all natural 


M impulſes, 
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impulſes, as ly fit to govern the crowd, thinks there is need of ſuch a cer 
One is almoſt inclined to repeat here after the Grecian dramatiſt, ü 
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Donne maintains ſuicide to be ſometimes permitted in ſcripture by fair implication.— 
His reaſons, why he conceives the fixth commandment not to exclude © all” ſelf 
homicide, any more than e all” killing, anſwered. — Reaſons, why a man cannot 
impartially determine in favour either of his own life or death. —It is agreed with 
Donne, that there is no expreſs prohibition of ſuicide in all the old lau, except it 
be contained under Thou ſhalt not kill.” —Donne's meaning in aſſerting ſuicide 
to be ſometimes lawful under the Goſpel.—Texts, which ſeem to him to make to his 
purpoſe: anſwers thereto.— Donne's conſideration of our Saviour's © voluntary” 
ſacrifice of himſelf, as being a ſpecies of ſuicide to be imitated by us on proper 
occaſions. —In what ſenſe we are to imitate our Saviour's voluntary death. — Paſ- 
ſages of ſeripture quoted, as being of more force to forbid, than thoſe which Donne 

: | has produced to allow, ſuicide.— Ihe apoſtles left no actual precept on a matter fo 
evidently repugnant to the whole ſyſtem of Chriſtianity.—Scripture examples of 
Suicide, —Samſon.—Saul. — Ahitophel.—Fudas Iſcariot. Opinion of Auguſtin, (in 
his mention of Judas,) © that a wicked man fins leſs in committing ſuicide than an 

innocent one,” refuted. — Fleazar.—Razis.—Scripture filence, as to the condem- 
nation or acquittal of any hiſtorical fact related, is true filence, and not to be 
brought in proof either way.—The characters of thoſe oho committed ſuicide in 
ſeripture, not good enough to give countenance to the action: not committed by the 

beft characters under their heavieſt afflictions: not by the apoſtles or firſt ſaints 

under their ſevereft trials. —Some caſes in which ſuicide was thought meritorious 
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in in ſome a ages of the church ; ſuch as to prevent a denial of the fat th, a com- 
| 3 F any idolatrous act; to preſerve virginity, to be efleemed martyrs. be 
fallacy of theſe grounds of ſuicide. My Pliny %orote fo mildly of the Chriſtians to 

Trajan. — Not likely to be perſecuted in theſe days in defence of our faith; there- 

- fore no pretence for committing ſutcide on ſuch accounts. A Chriſtian is to promote 
the glory of God in his © life.” — M hen ſuicide winds up a life of iniquity, it has 
nothing to plead in its. defence either on Heathen or Chriſtian grounds. My we 
may © hazard” our lives on laudable motives conſiſtently with Chriſtian morality, 
though we may not put an end to them with our own hands.—Brief recapitulation * 


of the preceding Parts; and reaſons for enters ng further on an hiſtorical and 
critical review of the 1 


HERE was a writer of eminent learning and abilities, Dr. jah 

Donne [NJ, who died Dean of St. Paul's in the year 1631, who, though 
a \ ſerious well-wiſher to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, goes beyond Hume, in not 
only denying that ſuicide is prohibited in the Old and New Teſtament, but in 
maintaining, that it is even actually allowed, on ſome occaſions, by fair impli- 
cation, The third part of Donne's work contains the ſame i inquiry as employs 
our preſent reflections, viz. © How the Law of God (meaning. the revealed Law) 
+ affects the ſubject of ſuicide ?” He mentions ſeveral texts conceived by different 
writers to be direct prohybitions of the practice [o] of ſuicide ; but as they muſt» 
be allowed to be far-fetched interpretations, as applied immediately to it, we 
readily agree with him in diſcarding them; and ſhall only beſtow a few re- 
flections on his interpretation of the precept, Thou ſhalt not kill ;” which, 
for the reaſons mentioned in the laſt chapter, my be conceived to include a 
prohibition of ſelf-murder. 


| Now Donne's objection to including ſelf-homicide under the commandment 
iS ſimply this. © The words (he ſays) are general Thou ſhalt not kill ;— 


[N] A fuller account t of this writer, as well as a criticiſm on the two Sack 4555 of his work called 
« Biathanatos,” will be given hereafter, See Part VI. c. i. 


[0] The moſt material are theſe.—“ [I kill (ſays the Almighty) and I make alive, neither is there 
% any that can deliver from my hand.” (Deut. xxxiii. 39.) „ The Lord killeth and maketh alive.“ 
(x Sam. ii. 6.) Theſe and ſuch like expreſſions ſhould certainly convince us, chat the iſſues of life 
and death are in the hands of the Almighty, not in our own; and conſequently that ſelf- murder is 
urjuſtihable ; but their immediate deſign ſeems ſimply to declare the omnipotence of God. 
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and wt we kill- by public authority, or in a juſt war, or in defence of one 8 
* own life, or of another's. All theſe exceptions we make without ſuppoſing. 
te we offend againſt the commandment; why then may not ſelf-homicide, on 
te certain occaſions, be a lawful exception to the general precept ?” Now if it 
be allowed, (and this he does not ſeem to wifh to deny) that the general pro- 
hibition of ſelf, as well as of other, murder is included under this command- 
ment, the caſe muſt be very perſpicuous and ſelf-evident, which.will juſtify an 
exemption from a moral precept which is ſo plain and clear. The caſes of 
acknowledged exception which lie mentions, are. all. caſes either, mediately or 
immediately appertaining to ſelf-defence ; or in which- violence muſt be oppoſed 
to violence, and the tranſgreſſion muſt lie at the daor of the aggreſſor. A thief 
or highwayman invades our property and endangers our lives; and therefore it 
is a mere matter of juitice, that where killing of one party or the other is in- 
evitable, the innocent ſufferer. ſhould be allowed to repel death from himſelf, 
and to inflict it (if abſolutely neceſſary for his own immediate preſervation) om 
his opponent. But if able, with perſonal ſafety to himſelf, to deliver up the 
offender to public juſtice, the magiſtrate. is then appointed, in defence of the 
whole community, (which is but an-enlarged degree of ſelf defence) to inflict: 
the legal ſentence againſt the life of a dangerous citizen. When a public enemy 
mnvades our rights, he robs us of our property and endangers our lives; and the 
conſequent ſhedding of blood is nothing more than ſelf-defence as a nation: 
But the reaſon of any. exception to the commandment in favour of ſelf- aſſaſſi- 
nation is not. ſo evident, becauſe there being no occaſion for ſhedding of blood 
at all, the point of killing 1 1s not of neceſlity, (as in the other exceptions, which 
alone can juſtify overlooking the commandment) but of mere choice. Poſſible 
caſes may be ſuppoſed, in which there ſhall be an appearance-or ſemblance of 
virtue in offering violence to ourſelves for the good of others; but theſe only 
tend to prove the various degrees of guilt. there may be in offending againſt this. 
commandment, and that errors in judgment may be committed with an inno- 
cent heart. This, therefore, does not riſe to an exculpation of the action 
itſelf, ſince the ſhedding man's blood can never be conſiſtent with the Divine 
laws, except an the ſcore. of abſolute neceſſity; of which. neceſſity the party 
himſelf, adviſing only with himſelf, can ſcarce ever be an impartial judge. The 
natural love of life will incline him to determine in favour of his own life at a 
time, perhaps, when the good order of ſociety might require its ſacrifice ; or, 
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if he ſhould have overcome this natural inſtinct, (as we ſee too often done) his 


deſire of death may prompt him to eſteem his life more inſignificant and uſeleſs 
than it really is, and to determine that certain benefits would ariſe to others by 
his death, which might be all imaginary. - In either caſe ſelf-intereſt ſways; 
and whether it be in favour of life or death, its empire is too powerful, and its 
language too nn to make us cool and impartial judges. . 


But 8 let us follow Dee Wind his ſubſequent arrangements; agreeing, 
however, with him, that in all the judicial, in all the ceremonial law delivered 
« by Moſes, there is no immediate prohibition of ſelf-homicide, unleſs it be 
* contained under“ Thou ſhalt not kill.” He next examines into the New 
Teſtament, and after producing a few paſſages, which he fays are uſually men- 
tioned by his opponents, as forbidding ſuicide, but which, it may with ſafety 
be agreed with him, are wreſted much from their genuine import, when applied 
in that manner [y], (and which, therefore, need no conſideration in this place) 
he goes on to propoſe ſuch other paſſages as appear to him to make in favour 
of his purpoſe, which purpoſe it would be unfair to miſrepreſent or ſtretch 
beyond ] its author's real meaning; who only maintains ſuicide to be lawful 
in certain caſes, in which. it. works ſomewhat to the ſervice of God, and ad- 


[ep] Some of the texts are The keeper of the priſon drew out his ſword, and would have killed 
« himſelf, ſuppoſing the priſoners had been gone. But Paul cried, Do thyſelf no harm, for we are 
ce all here.” (Acts xvi. 17.) All that can be faid here is, that St. Paul uſed the moſt effectual argu- 
ment with this man to reſtrain him from ſuicide 3 viz. that there could be no reaſon for it, as his 
priſoners were. all ſafe. But the apoſtle ſays no more on the ſubject, as it would not have been a con- 
yenient ſeaſon to have expatiated upon it. Again; «© No man may do evil, that good may come.“ 
(Rom. iii. 8.) This, indeed, is, in a general way, applicable to ſuicide, as well as all other evil, and 
condemns in particular that ſpecies of it, for which Donne is contending ; viz. © ſuch as will advance 
4 the glory of God.” For if ſuicide be an evil, it-ought not to be committed © even”? to advance the 
glory of God. —< We are the temples of God,” (ſee 2 Cor. vi. 16. and 1 Cor. iii. 16.) We are 
« members of his body, (Chriſt's,) of his fleſh and of his bones.“ (Epheſ. v. 30.) Theſe are general 


reaſons for great purity and holineſs, and as ſuch act to the regulation of thoſe ſenſual appetites and : 


purſuits, which ſo often terminate in ſuicide. But theſe paſſages do not aim at the prohibition of ſuicide 
in particular. Every precept (as has been obſerved) enjoining faith, reſignation, humility, &c. might 


be adduced. with much greater force than the above; but none apply «totidem verbis; only in their 


ſure and well grounded conſequences. 


ke] See Donne's views in writing « Biathanatos,” with all that appertains to it, 'more fully ex- 


plained in the chapter ſet apart for its examination hereafter, See Part VI. c. i. 
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« yancement of his glory.” Wherever it <6 really” does this, we e be ready 
to accede with him to an opinion of its lawfulneſs; our only doubt being, 
whether this ever © can” happen under the Chriſtian ſyſtem of ethics? The texts 
he introduces are as follows:“ If 1 give my body to be burned, and have not 
te charity, it profiteth me nothing.“ (1 Cor. Xi11. 3.) The good ſhepherd 
« giveth his life for his ſheep.” (John x. 11.) © Greater love hath no man 
ce than this, that he lay down his life for his friend.” (John xv. 13.) © I will 
« lay down my life for thy ſake” (ſays Peter). He that hateth his life in 
this world, ſhall keep it unto life eternal.” (John xi. 25.) Except he hate 
his own life, he cannot be my diſciple.” (Luke xiv. 26.) © Some were 
racked, not accepting deliverance, . that they might obtain a better reſurrec- 
ce tion.“ (Heb. xi. 35.) © Becauſe he laid down his life for us, we ought alſo 
« to lay down our lives for the brethren.” (1 John iii. 16.) Donne likewiſe 
aſſerts the voluntary ſacrifice of our Saviour himſelf to have been a ſpecies of 
ſuicide, which we ought to be. ready to imitate on proper occaſions. He con- 
ſiders theſe paſſages ſeparately, and concludes them all to be favourable to, and 
even commanding ſuicide; when charity, or the good of our neighbour's ſoul, 
requires it. But they may all receive one general anſwer; that theſe and ſuch 
like expreſſions only require of us a readineſs to lay down our lives for the ſake 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt, and for the edification of our Chriſtian brethren, when- 
ever ſuch a ſacrifice is demanded of us, and we cannot preſerve our lives from 
the violence of others, but at the expence of our innocence and faith. They 
only mean, that we ſhould deſpiſe the preſent life in compariſon of a better ; 
that we ſhould readily and reſolutely maintain our innocence and faith in the 
hour of perſecution, in the midſt of perils and dangers, and at the hazard of 
our lives themſelves, which we ſhould willingly part with (if neceſſary) in the 
conflict, that ſo we may confirm others in their virtue, and meet ourſelves with 
the rewards of our conſtancy. Yet in all this there is not a word, a hint of 
ſelf-aſſaſſination, but a ſubmiſſion only to the mockings and ſcourgings, the 
1mpriſonment, the bonds, the tortures and cruel kinds of death, which others 
will be ready to impoſe on us. We are taught hereby to deſpiſe thoſe threaten- 
ings of death with which our enemies would terrify us, and cheerfully to ſubmit 
ourſelves to its ſtroke, whenever it falls upon us. As for our bleſſed Saviour's 
example, (which we are bound to imitate in every thing practicable by mere 
humanity) He certainly laid down his life for our ſakes, and that voluntarily, 
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ſince no power on earth was ſufficient to have taken it from him againſt his 
will; but yet He ſuffered not by his own hand, or of his own ſeeking ; and, 
therefore, in that He ſuffered his life to be taken from him,” but did not 
deprive himſelf of it, He left us an example that we ſhould follow his ſteps, 


But as Donne has produced paſſages from the New Teſtament in favour (as 
he thinks) of a limited ſuicide on his principles, it is allowable to quote a few 
others of at leaſt equal force in eſtabliſhment of our own. For though the ſin 
of ſelf-murder is more completely deducible by implication from the general 
and acknowledged principles of the whole Goſpel, than from any dire&, verbal 
precept concerning it, yet there are many paſſages which cannot be underſtood 
in any tolerable ſenſe without drawing down a ſevere cenſure on its practice. 
A few will ſuffice. © Let us run with patience the race that is ſet before us.” 
(Heb. xi. 1.) But what ſort of patience do we uſe, when we refuſe to run 
that race by cutting ſhort the thread of life ?—* Ye have need of patience, that 
after ye have done the will of God, ye may receive the promiſes.” (Heb. x. 
36.) What is this but a caution againſt the impatience of ſelf- murder? We 
are alſo commanded to “ conſider Him, who endured ſuch contradiction of 
« ſinners againſt himfelf.” (Heb. x11. 3.) But why are we ſo commanded ? 
« leſt we ſhould be weary, and that we faint not in our minds.” But does 
the ſelf-murderer purſue his courſe with reſolution and ſtedfaſtneſs; or 1s he not 
rather ſoon faint and weary? He heeds not the moſt excellent advice of St. Paul, 
(Epheſ. vi. 13.) © Take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
“ able to withſtand in the evil day, and having done all to ſtand. Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breaſt- 
« plate of righteouſneſs, and your feet ſhod with the preparation of the Goſpel 
© of peace. Above all, taking the ſhield of faith, wherewith ye ſhall be able 
* to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of ſalva- 
tion and the {word of the Spirit, which is the word of God. Praying always 
with all prayer and ſupplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with 
e all perſeverance.” Such an armour is complete againſt the machinations of 
ſelf- murder. The cafe of ſuicide perhaps never came immediately under the 
cogniſance of the apoſtles, nor might they be ever queſtioned by their converts 
on a point that ſeemed at firſt ſight totally repugnant to the true ſpirit of 
iini, rough all 1ts amiable ſyſtem of humility and forbearance ; and 
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therefore they might leave no poſitive injunction on the ſubjeRt, dend it is. 
eaſy to ſee what muſt have been their A had they found 1 it ch to 
have declared one. 


Donne concludes his inquiry into the Law of God concerning ſuicide, by an 
examination of ſcripture- examples. Theſe he introduces, not indeed (he ſays) 
© to be relied on, like the reaſons to be brought from the paſſages of ſcripture 

. 00 he quotes, but as auxiliaries to his cauſe, of which his adverſaries, at leaſt, 
scan make no uſe, or from whence they can derive no profit :” nor, perhaps, 
will his adverſaries be ready to ſubjoin, can he himſelf. We will go through 
theſe examples, and occaſionally notice what Donne has obſerved concerning 
them. The firſt example of ſuicide mentioned in ſcripture is that of Samſon ; 
(Judges xvi.) who, after he had yielded to the ſolicitations of the perfidious 
Delilah, relative to a diſcovery of the ſource of his extraordinary ſtrength, was 
ſhorn of his might and proweſs by the cutting off his hair; beſide which his eyes 
were put out, and he was made to ſuffer many and great indignities by the 
lords of the Philiſtines. Theſe aſcribed their victory over ſo formidable an 
enemy to the interpoſition of their god Dagon; to whom, therefore, they 
offered a great ſacrifice, with much rejoicing and feaſting. Our god. (ſaid 
« they) hath delivered into our hands our great enemy, and the deſtroyer of 
« our country, who flew ſo many of us.” Whereupon, as ſoon as the 
hearts of the lords of the Philiſtines waxed merry with wine, they added in- 
ſult to affliction, and ſent for Samſon from his priſon-houſe “ to make them 
“ ſport.” Rouſed with indignation at this freſh piece of ignominy, and being 
ſuffered to reſt awhile on the two principal pillars that ſupported the building, 
in which all the lords of the Philiſtines, and an infinite number of others, were 

- aſſembled, while Samſon made ſport, he prayed thus to the Lord, and ſaid, 
© © Lord God, remember me, I pray Thee, and ſtrengthen me, I pray Thee, 
« only this once, O God, that I may be at once avenged of the Philiſtines for 
e my two eyes.” And, taking hold of the pillars, he ſaid, Let me die with 
the Philiſtines : and he bowed himſelf with all his might, and. the houſe fell 
* upon the lords, and all that were therein; ſo that the dead which he flew 
e at his death were more than they which he flew in his life.” Not a word 
being added in holy writ either by way of cenſure or approbation of this action, 
readers have been led to determine variouſly upon it ; ſome condemning the 
author, 
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author, as not only guilty of ſuicide, but horrid murder alſo, and that [x] out 
of a principle of pure revenge; whilſt others applaud the fact, as done out of 
a deſire of gaining ts] glory to the true God, whoſe power had been ſet at - 
nought in the perſon of Samſon. The latter indeed ſeems a truer judgment 
of the nature of the action, as it is not to be imagined that God would have 
liſtened to Samſon's prayer for the purpoſe of his own perſonal revenge alone, 
had not an ample demonſtration at-the ſame time been to be made, of the ſupe- 
riority of the Almighty's power, over that of the idol Dagon, in whoſe temple, 
as it is ſuppoſed, the Philiſtines were then aſſembled. Beſides St. Paul (Heb. xi.) 
reckons Samſon among thoſe, who “ out of weakneſs were made ſtrong through 
« faith.” This ſuicide of Samſon then was of that nature, which reſpects not 
ſelf immediately, or primarily ſeeks to compals its own death. Had Samſon 
only ſought his own death, he would probably have found means of deſtroying 
himſelf in priſon, before he was brought forth to be made a ſhow and a ſpec- 
tacle. But a renewal of the glory of God in the deſtruction of the Philiſtines 
was his principal object; which glory had been apparently violated by their 
general uſage of his ſervant Samſon, and the particular indignity they had made 
him ſuffer in the loſs of his eyes. His own death was an accidental circum- 
ſtance connected with his point in view, but not the firſt and direct aim of the 
[Rx] © This was ſuicide (ſpeaking of Samſon's death) and murder united, This no doubt pro- 


« ceeded from the inſtigation of reſiſtance and revenge, but upon no principle whatſoever can it be 
« juſtified.“— HERRIES's Sermon on Suicide. 


[s] © Nonnullt tamen Hebræorum de lege ſe non interficiendi unam cauſam excipiunt tanquam 
evNoyoy eZaywyry, 11 quis videat ſe deinceps victurum in probrum ipſius Dei. Nam quia non nobis ſed 
Deo in vitam noſtram jus eſſe ſtatuunt, exiſtimant præſumtam Dei voluntatem ſolam eſſe, quæ mortis 
anticipandæ conſilium abſolvat. Atque huc referunt Samſonis exemplum, qui in ſuo corpore veram 


religionem videbat eſſe deriſui z & Saulis, qui gladio incubuit, ne a Dei ſuiſque hoſtibus illuderetur,”— 
 GrorT1vs de Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. II. c. xix. ſect. 5. De Jure Sepulturæ. 


« Samſon is not to be thought properly a ſelf- murderer; for he was moved by an heroical ſpirit 
from God himſelf, to make himſelf a ſacrifice (as I may call it) for the good of his country. —— 
Biſhop PATRICE's Com. ad locum. 


« Samſon is to be excuſed, becauſe St. Paul reckons him among the ſaints; and therefore Au- 
guſtin ſays (Lib. I. c. xvi. and xxi. de Civ. Dei) he did it by peculiat inſpiration of God. But as no 
man can tell whether he did or not, I like what Peter Martyr ſays better: “ that Samſon's primary 
with and intention was to kill the enemies of God; and to accompliſh this, he willingly ſacrificed his 
own life alſo; as a ſoldier embraces all hazard in his country's ſervice,” '—— TAYLOR s Ductor Du- 
bitantium, B. III. c. ii. | 

N action, 
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action. It was neceſſary indeed for him to put his own life into the utmoſt 
hazard, with icarce a poſſibility of eſcape ; but he cheerfully ſubmitted to fall 
with his enemies rather than not accompliſh his great deſign. It may there- 
fore readily be allowed with Donne (without entering however into all his 
ſubtil and nice diſtinctions), that Samſon may be eſteemed a'martyr- to the cauſe | 
of his religion and his God; and that, if he is to be reckoned among the | 
number of ſuicides, his death, according to the. ſpirit of the old law, Was 
a worthy of praiſe 1 in the mode of its accompliſhment, 


Another example to be adduced is that of Saul, who, rather than fall alive 
into the hands of his victorious enemies, firſt entreated his armour-bearer to 
diſpatch him, who refuſing, and flaying himſelf at his royal maſter's feet, 
Saul was forced to fall apon his {word; and (as it ſeems from comparing the 
two accounts) not fully accompliſhing his own death, he was afterwards at 
his own expreſs deſire ſtood upon and lain by a young | 11 Amalekite. Neither 
praiſe nor cenſure being beſtowed here by the ſacred [v] penman, we are left to 
form our own judgment of the matter. The action had certainly nothing glorious 
in it. When Saul found the Philiſtines prevailing againſt his army, he took 


[T] © And the battle went ſore againſt Saul, and the archers hit him, and he was ſore wounded, of 
ec the archers, Then ſaid Saul unto his armour-bearer, Draw thy ſword and thruſt me through 155 
« therewith ; left theſe uncircumciſed come and thruſt me through, and abuſe me. But his armour- 5 
« bearer would not, for he was ſore afraid; therefore Saul took a fword and fell upon it. And when 
« his armour-bearer ſaw, that Saul was dead, he fell likewiſe upon his ſword and died with him.“ — 
1 Sam. chap. xxxi. png 


« And tht young man ſaid ; As 1 1 by * upon 1 Gilboa, behold Saul a upon 
« his ſpear; and lo! the chariots and horſemen followed hard after. him. And when he looked behind 
him, he faw me and called unto me, and ſaid, Who art thou? And 1 anſwered, I am an Amalekite. 
« He faid unto me again, Stand I pray thee upon me and flay me, for anguiſh is come upon me, be- 
« cauſe my life is yet whole in me. S0 I ſtood upon him and ſlew him, becaule I was ſure that. he 
c could not live, after that he was-fallen.”——2Sam. chap. i. | 


[U] Though the Jews allowed it to be a ſufficient cauſe of ſelf-murder, when a man's future life 
(by his falling into an enemy's hands) might ſeem to reflect diſgrace on the true religion, and on this 
account they commended the action both of Samſon and Saul; yet they had no juſtification or authority 
tor ſuch an opinion: ſince they could not look into futurity fo far as to judge, what would finally be for 
God's honour. For inſtance, the temporary diſgrace of Samſon redounded in the end to the honour 


of his religion; ſince the temple of Dagon was deſtroyed, and Samſon ilew more of his enemies by his 
death than he had done in his lite, 


to 
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to an ignominious fliglit with his army. He was ſoon however ſtopt by an 
arrow, which wounded him fore, He then requeſted. his armour-bearer to kill 
him outright, (wanting either ſtrength or reſolution to do it himſelf) that he 
might not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. How much more glorious 
would it have been to have periſhed in the midſt of the battle, fighting bravely 
in defence of his kingdom, than to have ſought his firſt refuge in flight and 
his laſt in ſuicide! He then had fallen like an hero, now like a deſerter! From 
Saul's caſe then nothing can be urged in favour, of ſuicide, even on natural or 
ra principles, much leſs that can make it nente under Divine revelation, 


The ſelf. murder of Ahitophel « comes next 1 8 conſideration; in which 
Donne allows there [x] can be © no room for excuſe.” In Ahitophel we ac- 
knowledge the wiſeſt counſellor of the age, firſt to David his lawful prince, 
and afterwards. to Abſalom during his rebellion ; for he joined the fon againſt 
his father. The counſel of Ahitophel (fays the ſacred text, 2 Sam. xvi. 230 
MY which he counſelled in thoſe. days, was as if a man had inquired at the 
« oracle of God: ſo was all the counſel of Ahitophel, both with David and 
: « Abſalom.” But God having determined to defeat his good counſel for the 
_ furtherance of Abſalom's cauſe, this ſhrewd politician ſaw himſelf for the firſt 
time neglected, and his wholeſome advice ſet at nought ; on which, full of 
| ſecret - indignation, diſappointment and deſpair, (for he plainly foreſaw the 
_ overthrow of Abſalom and return of David from the counſels then purſuing, 
and of conſequence his own utter diſgrace and ruin for his perſidy) © he aroſe 
wand gat him to his houſe and to his city, and put his houſehold in order, 
«and hanged himſelf ; and he died and was buried in the ſepulchre of his 
— fathers.” (2 Sam. xvii. 23. ) Had he hanged himſelf on the ſpot, it might 


[x] In allowing thus much ns Donne ſeems to depart from a dh he had juſt before 
laid down. © As the phraſe of ſcripture (fays he) never diminiſhes the character of thoſe, who killed 
1 themſelves, by any aſperſion or imputation for that fact, if they were otherwiſe virtuous; nor ag- 
* gravates thereby their former wickedneſe, if they were wicked; I am therefore for my part con- 
ce tent to ſubmit mylelf to that rule, which is delivered from Irenæus, That thoſe things, which the 
« ſcripture doth not reprehend, but ſimply lays down, it becomes not us to accuſe.” According to 
this rule Donne ſhould not have condemned Ahitophel's ſelf-murder, becauſe it is not eſpecially con- 
demned in ſcripture. But the truer principle of judging ſeems to be, that where a mere hiſtorical fact 
is related in the ſcriptures without comment, the good or evil that is in it,” muſt be determined by the 
general principles and tenour of ſcripture-morality. : 
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have been deemed the effect of a ſudden agitation and vexation on his diſap- 
pointment and chagrin ; but this ſhrewd and (as he is called by Delaney | in his 
Life of David) this Machiavelian counſellor went more coolly and deliberately 
to work; for he ſettled all his affairs, he put his houſe in order, and then filled 
up the meaſure of his complicated guilt, of his treachery and rebellion againſt 
David, of his infamous advice to Abſalom, by throwing himſelf ſuddenly into 
the arms of Divine juſtice, without a poſſibility of repentance and reparation, 
by the act of ſelf- murder. A little true wiſdom at firſt, in avoiding evil 
practices againſt his king, and in not confederating with his rebellious ſon, 
would have kept him in the right way; but it required even more adroitneſs 
and cunning than Ahitophel was maſter of, to recover himſelf after WALLS. 


N 


Another traitor to his Lord and Maſter muſt not be omitted here the ſelf- 
murderer Judas Iſcariot, of whom indeed Ahitophel ſeems to have been a type. 
Of him Donne aſſerts, “that his ſelf- murder is not imputed to him in addi- 
& tion to his fin, either in the New Teſtament or in thoſe two Pſalms (Pal. 
Ixix, and cix.) which are ſuppoſed to denounce judgment on this traitor's con- 
« duct.” Certainly not; but does Donne therefore think to advance any 
thing in favour of ſuicide from the action of ſuch a traitor, whoſe other enor- 
mities, of whatever caſt they might be, are ſo much ſwallowed up by his act 


of treachery, as to need no ſpecial enumeration, in order to load his memory 
with [v] additional infamy ? 


But the ſuicide of Judas has met with its defenders, who have made it even 
commendable, and deſerving of being eſteemed a martyrdom, as being the 
effect of deep remorſe and contrition. Petilian faid, © that Judas and all, who 
« kill themſelves through remorſe of fin, ought to be accounted martyrs ; be- 
e cauſe they puniſh in themſelves, what they grieve to have committed.“ To 


[y] It muſt be remarked, that the ſame word any is uſed to expreſs both Ahitophel's and Judas's 
death; and as this word ſignifies a ſuffocation, ariſing from extraordinary ſwellings and fulneſs of the 
body, as well as from hanging, ſome have aſcribed both their deaths to a burſting of their bodies 
through exceſs of anguiſh and remorſe for their deeds rather than to any hanging of themſelves; in 
which caſe they were no ſuicides. See Patrick on Ahitophel's caſe, and Theophylact and Grotius on 
Judas's. See alſo Donne, who produces ſeveral ancient writers of the ſame opinion. Commentators 


are much divided. However as they have uſually been ſtyled ſuicides y all writers on this ſubject, 
they have been ſo conſidered here. 


whom 
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e rope, and has left a rope behind him for ſuch as himſelf. But we have [z] 
« nothing to do with him. We do not venerate thoſe as martyrs, who hang 
«© themſelves.” —The caſe and the crime of Judas, which led him to his own 
murder, was of ſo extraordinary and ſingular a nature, as can ſcarce be drawn 
into any precedent of any kind; but thus far may be ſafely affirmed, that felf- 
murder can never be a truly Chriſtian method of ſhowing our contrition and 
repentance for ſin. One obſervation however it may be proper to make, on 
what is advanced by St. Auguſtin in his mention of Judas in another place; 
where he ſeems to aſſert, © that a wicked man errs leſs in being guilty of ſuicide 
« than an innocent one.” If (ſays he) it be not lawful [A] for any private 
« perſon, who is not authoriſed by law, to kill another even though guilty, 
it muſt be truly murder to kill himſelf; and the ſelf-murderer becomes ſo 
© much the more guilty, by how much the more innocent he was of the cauſe, 
for which he thought it neceſſary to diſpatch himſelf. For if we deſervedly 


A 


c 


« deteſt the action of Judas, and ſince truth determines, that when he hung 
himſelf, he increaſed rather than expiated the crime of his infamous treachery ; 


La) 


8 


« ſince repenting to his own deſtruction by deſpairing of the mercy of God, he 
© left no room for wholeſome and ſalutary repentance, how much more ought 
e any one to refrain from his own laughter, who has not within him what 
e deſerves to be puniſhed with ſuch ſeverity ? For Judas, when he flew himſelf, 
„ flew only a wicked man; and yet he finiſhed his life, not only guilty of 
« Chriſt's, but alſo of his own death, adding the wickedneſs of his own death 
% to that other wickedneſs for which he put himſelf to death.” Auguſtin's 
argument ſeems to ſtand thus. If it be not lawful for a private perſon, who 


[z] See Gratian, Cauſa 24, Queſt. 5. and Auguſtin, contra Literas Petiliani, Lib, II. c. xlix, 
vol. viii. fol, Pariſus 1694. 


[4] The paſſage is as follows in Auguſtin. De Civ. Dei. Lib. I. © $i non licet privatà poteſtate 
Week hominem occidere vel nocentem, cujus occidendi licentiam lex nulla concedit, profectò etiam qui 
ſeipſum occidit, homicida eſt; & tanto fit nocentior, quanto innocentior. in ei causa fuit, qua ſe occi- 
dendum putavit. Nam ſi Judæ factum meritò deteſtamur, cumque veritas judicat, cum laqueo ſe 
ſuſpendit, ſceleratæ illius traditionis auxiſſe potius quam expiaſſe commiſſum, quoniam de Dei miſeri- 
cordia deſperando exitiabiliter pœnitens, nullum ſibi ſalubris pœnitentiæ locum reliquit; quanto magis 
a ſua nece abſtinere debet, qui tali ſupplicio, quid in ſe puniat, non habet. Judas enim, cum ſe occidit, 
ſceleratum hominem occidit, & tamen non ſolum Chriſti, verum etiam ſuæ mortis reus finivit hanc 
vitam; quia licet propter ſuum ſcelus alio tamen ſcelere ſuo occiſus eſt,” ; 

15 


whom Auguſtin replies; 3 © Thou haſt ſaid, that the traitor periſhed by the 
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is not authoriſed, to kill another man, even one Who is guilty, it is not rr 
to kill himſelf even when he is guilty; but if not lawful to kill another when 


7 N 


guilty, it. is leſs lawful to kill him, when innocent; and ſo by parity of reaſon- 
ing, it is leſs lawful to kill - himſelf. being innocent“ But this method of 
arguing does not hold good. When a private citizen „le another without 


: authority (either from ſelf-defence or otherwiſe). for ſo doing, the law. never 


inquires into the previous innocence or guilt of the perſon killed, in order to 
paſs ſentence on the murderer, but only into the fact; the offence in the eye of 


the law being the ſame in either caſe. Circumſtances indeed may afterwards 


be pleaded, to mitigate or enforce the ſtrict execution of the ſentence, but this 


has nothing to do with the ſentence itſelf. The accuſed mult either be wholly 


acquitted or wholly condemned of the fact: ſo that there is no riſe of guilt in 
the eye of public juſtice, whether the perſon murdered were a guilty: or an 
innocent perſon ? he was murdered contrary. to law, which was the only object 
of inquiry. If then I. may not kill myſelf, becauſe: I may not kill another 
perſon, and the. act alone of killing that other perſon conſtitutes my offence; 
ſo the act of killing myſelf; is the offence againſt the public, without reſpect had 
to my previous guilt or innocence. Nom this is as far as the argument, 
founded on my not being at liberty to kill myſelf; becauſe I. muſt, not kill 

another, will hold good. The lau knows no difference between the degrees of 
guilt in ſuicide, and only i inquires into the. © Mate. of the mind” (whether ſane 
or not) of the ſuicide, leaving the aggravation. or extenuation of his guilt to be 
adjudged in foro conſcientiæ, between God and his own conſcience. Now the 


degrees of guilt in ſuicide muſt depend on its producing cauſes, joined to the 


ſhare of duties neglected by ſo premature a kind of death; and it can ſcarce be 
imagined, that where theſe cauſes or incitements to its commiſſion were vicious, 
there the act itſelf can be leſs vicious, than where they were innocent, and 
the act only the effect of a wrong judgment: and as to duties neglected, 
the guilty ſuicide will always neglect' “ one more” than he, who was pre- 
viouſly innocent, by thus depriving himſelf of the poſſibility of repentance 
and making reparation for his former offences. Suicide then in the former caſe 


has the Cauſe” as well as Effect“ to anſwer for; in the latter the [B] effect 


alone without the cauſe; and therefore we muſt beg leave to differ from 
Auguſtin on this point, and to maintain, that ſuicide in conſequence of Pre- 
vious guilt is more ſinful than when preceded by a life of innocence. 


[a] See FR, I. c. iii. for a fuller diſcuſſion of the point of Cauſe and Effet, | 
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Two examples of ſuicide are alſo. brought by Donne from the Books of the 
Maccabees, which, though not allowed to make a part of the Proteſtant Canon 
of Scripture, may yet be mentioned here. The firſt is the bold [o] exploit f 
Eleazar the brother of Judas. Maccabeus ; who ſeeing. an elephant of larger 
ſize than uſual in the battle, and adorned with royal harneſs, imagined King 
Antiochus himſelf muſt be on his back. Wherefore he heſitated not to put 
« himſelf in jeopardy, to the end that he might deliver his people and get 
« himſelf a perpetual name. He entered therefore into the heat of the battle, 
« ſlaying on the right hand and on the left, till he approached the elephant; 
« when contriving to creep under his belly, he thruſt him underneath and flew 
« him, whereupon the elephant fell down upon him, and there he died.” If 
he accompliſhed his purpoſe, the fall of the elephant was ſure to cruſh him to 
atoms; conſequently he is conſidered as a voluntary ſuicide, “ in whom ſelf- 
« deſtruction (ſays Donne) was laudable. This may be readily allowed, and 
for the ſame reaſon, which Donne (and the other ſchool-men whom he quotes as 
praiſing it) gives, viz. © becauſe it was a voluntary ſacrifice for the good of 
« his country; and that to expoſe ourſelves to certain death (eſpecially in war) 
« when our firſt end be not to compels our own. death, but ſome common | 
good, is lawful and praiſe-worthy.” eh PR | 


The manner, in which Razis 1s orion to have accompliſhed his voluntary 
death, is full of horror, and indeed is altogether a marvellous [p] ſtory. When 
the tower in which Razis was fighting againſt the army of Nicanor, was ſet on 
fire, he fell on his own ſword; “ chooſing rather (ſays the text) to die man- 
fully than to fall into the hands of the wicked, to be abuſed otherwiſe than 
© beſeemed his noble birth: but miſſing his ſtroke through haſte, the multitude 
« alfo ruſhing within the doors, he ran boldly up to the wall, and caſt himſelf 
« down manfully among the thickeſt of them, But they quickly giving back 
« and a ſpace being made, he fell down into the midſt of a void place. Never- 
+ theleſs, while there was yet breath within him, being inflamed with anger, 
e he roſe up; and though his blood guſhed out like ſpouts of water, and his 
« wounds were grieyous, yet he ran through the midſt of the throng, and 
. — — on a ſteep rock, when as his blood was now quite gone, he plucked 


[c] See 1 Macc. vi. | | IA 
lo] See Arnald's Diſſertation on i the two Books of the Maccabees. 
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% gut his 1 and taking them in both his hands, he caſt them upon the 
<« throng, and calling upon the Lord of life and ſpirit to reſtore him them 
cc, again, he thus died [z].“ As his motive to ſuch reiterated ſtrokes of ſelf 
deſtruction was perſonal only, being a determination not to fall alive into the, 
hands of thoſe ſoldiers; who were ſent on purpoſe to ſeize” bim, it has no par- 
ticular claim on our approbation and applauſe, but rather fills us with horror 
and diſguſt. To die courageouſly and manfully on ſuch deſperate occaſions 
conſiſts (as was before obſerved in the caſe of * in ruſhing upon the enemy 
and _— our own lives as dear as we can. of 

Such then are the ſcripture-examples of ſuicide ; which, as they have Wes 
no immediate cenſure for the action in the ſacred text, Donne would from 
thence infer, that ſuicide is not prohibited, but rather in ſome meaſure coun- 


tenanced in the law of God. But the ſcriptures are on many occaſions an 
hiſtory of facts alone, leaving their condemnation or acquittal to be judged of 
by the rules of plain morality, and by the general tenour of the revealed will 


of God. The ſilence of ſcripture therefore in ſach caſes is of no more 
avail to acquit than to condemn the fact, and if Donne be not ready to allow 
the latter, we are in no ſhape obliged to aſſent Ivy] to the former. Indeed the 
characters of theſe ſcriptural ſuicides were not previouſly fo good or amiable, 


(ſome notoriouſly otherwiſe) as that any countenance can be given to the, cauſe 


by their example. When a man of eminent character does an extraordinary 
action, others are apt to give him an unbounded credit for the ſame, and to think 


Tx] © Selent in literis Gentilitium iſta (ſpeaking of Razis's death) n In his autem Mac- 


cabæorum libris, quamvis homo ipſe fuerit laudatus, factum tamen ejus narratum eſt, non laudatum, 


& judicandum potius quam imitandum quaſi ante oculos conſtitutum, non fane noſtro judicio judi- 
candum, quod nos quoque ut homines habere poſſemus, ſed judicio doctrinæ ſobriæ, quz in ipſis 


quoque libris veteribus clara eſt. Longe quippe fuit iſte Razis a verbis illis ubi legitur (Ecclus, ii. 4.) 


« Omne quod tibi applicitum fuerit, accipe, &. Non ergo fait iſte vir eligendæ mortis ſapiens, ſed - 
| ferendz humilitatis impatiens. Scriptum eſt, quod yoluerit Nobiliter & Viriliter mori; ſed nunquid 
adeo Sapienter ? Nobiliter ſane, ne libertatem ſui generis captivus amitteret. Viriliter autem, quod 
tantas vires animi haberet, quibus idoneus eſſet, ut ſe perimeret. Magna hec ſunt, nec tamen bona. 
Non enim bonum eſt omne, quod magnum eſt : quoniam ſunt magna etiam mala.“ '——AUGUSTINUS 
2 Dulcitium, Ep. 204. Claſſ. 3. Folio. | | x 


[r] “ Scripture-ſilence (fays Fleetwood concerning Abitophe' c murder): is true ſilence, and 
* nothing either for or againſt any practice,” 
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his ne worthy of imitation; even without inquiring into the peculiarittes ö 
of his ſituation or its ſimilarity to their own; the only queſtion aſked is, 
„ what” he did, not why”. he didit? Had David then, had Job, or other 
good men applied: the relief of | ſuicide to their afflictions and ſufferings, it 1 
might have ſtaggered many in their opinion of its unlawfulneſs; but — 1 1 
men of mixed, or indifferent, or wicked characters alone are found in ſeripture 44 
to have perpetrated it, this adds no ſanction to the deed, but of -itſelf depreciates | 
its innocence. David we know put his truſt in the Lord for deliverance from 
his troubles ; and amid all his loſſes (ſays Biſhop Pearce of Job) he loſt not 
+ his ſenſe of his duty to God [6]:”: and therefore under all his 'exceſs of 
anguiſh,” though he frequently wiſhes and prays, that death would overtake” . 
him, yet he never propoſes to end his miſeries at a ſtroke, by laying violent 
hands on himſelf. He conſidered his diſtreſſes as falling on him by the ap- _ 
pointment or permiſſion of God, and therefore patiently to be endured, till the "NY | | 
ſame God ſhould think fit to deliver him from them. Shall we receive good = 
« at the hand of God (was Job's language of patience) and ſhall we not receive | an 
« evil?—All the days of my appointed time will 1“ wait,“ till my change. = 
ce come.” As the holy men, therefore, in the Old Teſtament were never known | 
to apply this remedy to their afflictions, it is more than probable that it pro- 
ceeded from their opinion of its unlawfalneſs in the ſight of God. But the % JW 
Apoſtles and firſt ſaints under the Goſpel-covenant make no ſmall diſcovery of | 1 
their own opinions and ſentiments concerning its utter unlawfulneſs; by living. | 
themſelves. through ſuch an overwhelming torrent of afflictions and ſufferings, : 
and ftriving as they did againſt every kind of perſecution and torment. Had 
they deemed ſuicide any ways becoming, to die (by their own Wa would 
have been gain to them” in enn ſenſe of the worde beh. ary hg .Þ 


Te) See his Sermon on Suicide. inen en on, e WON n eee 


"ob \ 
[n] 4 At enim multi ſe interemerunt, 1 ne in manus hoſtium pervenirent. Non modo quzrimus, | 
utrum ſit factum, ſed utrum fuerit faciendum ? Sana quippe ratio etiam exemplis anteponenda eſt, cui 
quidem & exempla concordant, fed illa quæ tanto digniora ſunt imitatione, quanto excellentiora pietate, - | 
Non fecerunt Patriarchæ, non Prophetz, non Apoſtoli, quia & ipſe Dominus Chriſtus, quando eos ſi 
perſecutionem paterentur, fugere admonuit de civitate in civitatem, potuit admonere, ut ſibi manus 
inferrent, ne in manus perſequentium pervenirent. Porro, ſi hoc ille non juſſit aut monuit, ut eo 
modo Sui ex hac vita migrarent, quibus migrantibus manſiones æternas ſe: præparaturum eſſe promiſit, 


quælibet exempla opponant Gentes, quæ ignorant Deum, manifeſtum eſt, hoc non licere colentibus | — 
unum verum Deum. - Avovsrixus de Civitate Dei, Lib. Lc, x i. 5 | "a 
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« out his danch, and taking them in both his hands, he caſt them upon the 
15 throng, and calling upon the Lord of life and ſpirit to reſtore him them 
e again, he thus died [z].“ As his motive to ſuch reiterated ſtrokes of ſelf 
deſtruction was perſonal only, being a determination not to fall alive into the, 
hands of thoſe ſoldiers, who were ſent on purpoſe to ſeize him, it has no par- 
ticular claim on our approbation and applauſe, but rather fills us with horror 
and diſguſt. To die courageouſſy and manfully on ſuch deſperate occaſions 
conſiſts (as was before obſerved in the caſe of Saul) i in ruſhing upon mn enemy 
and NY our own lives as dear as we can. 17 11 


: 


4+ 


Such then are the eee of ſuicide ; able as they have N 
no immediate cenſure for the action in the ſacred text, Donne would from 
thence infer, that ſuicide is not prohibited, but rather in ſome meaſure: coun- 
tenanced in the law of God. But the ſcriptures are on many occaſions an 
hiſtory of facts alone, leaving their condemnation or acquittal to be judged of 
by the rules of plain morality, and by the general tenour of the revealed will 
of God. The ſilence of ſcripture therefore in ſuch caſes is of no more 
avail to acquit than to condemn the fact, and if Donne be not ready to allow 
the latter, we are in no ſhape obliged to aſſent [y] to the former. Indeed the 
characters of theſe ſcriptural ſuicides were not previouſly ſo good or amiable, 
(ſome notoriouſly otherwiſe) as that any countenance can be given to the, cauſe 
by their example. When a man of eminent character does an extraordinary 
action, others are apt to give him an unbounded-credit for the ſame, and to think 


TE] “ Selent in literis Gentilitium iſta (ſpeaking of Razis's death) laudari. In his autem Mac- 
cabæorum libris, quamvis homo ipſe fuerit laudatus, factum tamen ejus narratum eſt, non laudatum, 
& judicandum potius quam imitandum quaſi ante oculos conſtitutum, non ſane noſtro judicio judi- 
candum, quod nos quoque ut homines habere poſſemus, ſed judicio doctrinæ ſobriæ, quæ in ipſis 
quoque libris veteribus clara eſt. Longe quippe fuit iſte Razis a verbis illis ubi legitur (Ecclus, ii. 4.) 
« Omne quod tibi applicitum fuerit, accipe,” &c. Non ergo fuit iſte vir eligendæ mortis ſapiens, ſed 
ferendæ humilitatis impatiens. Scriptum eſt, quod voluerit Nobiliter & Viriliter mori; ſed nunquid 
adeo Sapienter? Nobiliter ſane, ne libertatem ſui generis captivus amitteret. Viriliter autem, quod 
tantas vires animi haberet, quibus idoneus eſſet, ut ſe perimeret. Magna hæc ſunt, nec tamen bona. 
Non enim bonum eſt omne, quod magnum eſt: quoniam ſunt magna etiam mala. '——AUGUSTINUS 


ad Dulcitium, Ep. 204. Claſſ. 3. Folio. 


[F] © Scripture-ſilence (fays Fleetwood concerning Abitophe' s Lell murder) is true ſilence, and 
= SOREN either for or againſt any e 
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his ne worthy of imitation, even without inquiring into the peculiarities | 
of his ſituation or its ſimilarity to their own; the only queſtion aſked is, 4 
« what” be did, not “ why” he did it? Had David: then, had Job, or other. = 
good men applied the relief of | ſuicide to their afflictions and ſufferings, it | = 
might have ſtaggered many in their opinion of its unlawfulneſs ; but ; 
men of mixed, or indifferent, or wicked characters alone are found in ſcripture 
to have perpetrated it, this adds no ſanction to the deed, but of itſelf depreciatess - 
its innocence. David we know put his truſt in the Lord for deliverance from _ = 
his troubles ; and amid all his loſſes (ſays Biſhop Pearce. of Job) he loſt not 
+ his ſenſe of his duty to God [o]:“ and therefore under all his exceſs of 
anguiſh,” though he frequently wiſhes and prays, that death would % overtake 
him, yet he never propoſes to end his miſeries at a ſtroke, by laying violent 
hands on himſelf. He conſidered his diſtreſſes as falling on him by the ap- 
pointment or permiſſion of God, and therefore patiently to be endured, till the ; 
ſame God ſhould think fit to deliver him from them. Shall we receive good 
« at the hand of God (was Job's language of patience) and ſhall we not receive LO 1 
« evil?—All-the days of my appointed time will 1“ wait,” till my change. = 
come. As the holy men, therefore, in the Old Teſtament were never known. 5 1 
to apply this remedy to their afflictions, it is more than probable that it pro- 
ceeded from their opinion of its unlawfalneſs in the ſight of God. But the 
Apoſtles and firſt ſaints under the Goſpel-covenant make no ſmall diſcovery of 
their own opinions and ſentiments concerning its utter unlawfulneſs, by living 
themſelves through ſach an overwhelming torrent of afflictions and ſufferings, : 
and. ſtriving as they did againſt every kind of perſecution and torment, Had 
they deemed ſuicide any ways becoming, to die (by their own yy would 
have been gain to them” in On ſenſe of the words Lal. 5 


Le) See his Saft on Seien: 917 DR 07, e 


[In] At enim multi ſe intetemerunt, ne in manus hoſtium pervenirent. Non modo quærimus, 

utrum fit factum, ſed utrum fuerit faciendum ? Sana quippe ratio etiam exemplis anteponenda eſt, cui 
quidem & exempla concordant, fed illa quæ tanto digniora ſunt imitatione, quanto excellentiora pietate. | 
Non fecerunt Patriarchæ, non Prophetæ, non Apoſtoli, quia & ipſe Dominus Chriſtus, quando eos ſi c . 

perſecutionem paterentur, fugere admonuit de civitate in civitatem, potuit admonere, ut ſibi manus < = 

inferrent, ne in manus perſequentium pervenirent. Porro, {i hoc alle non juſſit aut monuit, ut eo 2 

modo Sui ex hic- vita migrarent, quibus migrantibus manſiones æternas ſe præparaturum efle promiſit, 


quælibet exempla opponant Gentes, quæ i ignorant Deum, manifeſtum eſt, hoc non licere colentibus | + ooo 
unum verum Deum. „ Avdusrixus de Civitate Dei, Lib. I. c. li. e | '-".- 5 al 
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th fine'of the early ages of Chriſtianity; when u degree of enhalten had 
bein grafted on the purity: and ſimplicity bf the Chriſtiah Faith, there want not 
examples of many pious perſons, ,whb bevatne ſuicides under à notion of doing 
honour to God, by ſhowing this particular zeal for his ſer vice; and there were 
caſes in Which ſome of the ateient [I] Fathers thought it was not only a 
jaſtifiable, but a meritorious action: as for inſtance, when a man doubted his 
on reſolution to abide cruel tortures, amd was therefore afraid of being com- 
pelled to derry the Faith, or commit an akt of idolatry; and alſo. in the cafe 
_ of virgins, who, having devoted themſelves to unblemiſhed chaſtity in honour 
of the Goſpel, were in danger of violation. Some were likewiſe tempted to 
commit ſuicide through a miſtaken notion of the nature and escellente of 
martyrdom. There were many, wo carried their ideas of the glory of mar- 
tyrdom to that height, that they determined to die, whether called to it or not, 
in behalf of the Chriſtian Faith. Theſe thought it lawfol in the paroxyſms 
of their ill-judged zeal, to put themſelves to death, if they could not find 
_ others ready to do it for them. But ſuch was the effect of an heated imagi- 
nation, being in no ſhape connected with the credit of religion, or that crown 
of true martyrdom, I they were W b wy 3 Ng . 
ſacrifices. oy KG | | 
But #s to the Giſt bar (want of wie) who! ktiows his own WY or 
weakneſs, till put to tie trial ?—to endure Which trial, every divine comfort 
and heavenly ſupport 'is promiſed. | ' Bef.des, the true Chriſtian is proved, is 
made perfect by ſufferitigs ; not by flying from, but by enduring them. 
Timidity, as oppofed to a bold confidence in our ſtrength, is indeed an amiable 
and truly Chriſtian virtue; but it ſhould lead us to put our truſt in the divine 
aſſiſtance in the hour of danger, not to drive us into the paths of deſpair and 
ſuicide. To what purpoſe would: peculiar bleſſings have been Propoſed, as the 
rewards of ſuffering perſecution, if it had been lawful to cut our on Perſe- 
cution ſhort by ſuicide ? The Faith in Chriſt is at feaſt <qually hurt in the 


ii The cpimont er Bine of the Fintibts en fitchde in genera, the thier caſes of dome Chtiſtian 
ſuicides in parricular, together wich the Decrees of "Councils, xc. agalnſt ſuicide; are collected in a 
ſubſequent Part. Netzer wil alle be herekfter tien of e who aa nog on 3 2 = 
moti ves. See Part V. e. i. And Part VI. 3 - EEEOg 


Ps See an account of the Donatifts i in Part v. l. 
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opinion 


e 


- which theſe timid:Ohtiftians are afraid of hurting; by means of their irreſolu- 


tion in the hour of perſecution.” It Would be .cruel and unjuſt however to 
condemn -ſuch conſcientious perpetrators of ſuicide for their error in judg- 
ment. An action may be cenſurable iu its own nature, which yet may umply 
1 in the performer; a zeal without knowledge may be dangerous to 
others, but does not al Is Gr ae pk en gi 3 in 8 
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As to that ſuicide which ine Fn ante allomible Wer 5285 of com- 


pulſion to idolatrous acts, it may receive much the ſame anſwer as the former, 
being indeed a plea af much the fame mature, though under different terms. 


The Propoſals of an idolatrous act can only be made under the threatenings of 


-toxitures in.caſe.of refuſal; and then the queſtion returns into the breaſt of the 


perſecuted Chriſtian, Can I bear to undergo ſuch. torments vit reſolution 
and without wavering, or may I not rather rid myſelf at once of the hazard 


by ſuicide, and thus maintain the glory of God unimpaired in my perſon?” 


If ſuicide were an indifferent action, it might bear an argument in this caſe; | 
but being contrary. in its ſpirit and views to the whole tenour of a Chriſtian's 5 
faith and morality, the former of which bids him look up to God for 


ſtrength in his weakneſs, and the latter comforts him with the aſſurance of 


being made perfeck through ſufferings, it muſt be religned as indefenſihle. 
It Was the meekneſs and reſignation of the Chriſtian, and his readineſs to 
undlergo whatever might be impoſed i in conſequence of his refuſal: to bow 'down 
before the ſtatue of Trajan, that Induced Lr the amiable "Pliny to ſpeak 4 


* 


12 4115 S733 67 110 . i is 3Þ4 LIZ righa gy Y i . 
[x] See his famous Letter | w > Traje, and that Emperor J humane reply in Pin. Ey. 97. and 9b. 
Lib. X. Wh. | 5 e e 7 
hoes 0 V mildly 
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others, by thus hing rem troubles. and nat Adis t6-confront - 

danger, as it could be by any recantation:vultbly. forced from the ſufferer by he 
. ext _ war 2 2 3 21 e Thou. Juſt. ron for pe- any y 


n keing amd, with Aa | Sidbliciarial: and 3 . was found 5 
previouſly murdered by his own band in priſon. Much the fame would be 
the caſe of a Chriſtian ſuicide, who ſniould take that method of avoiding tbde 
perſecutions of his enemies: and therefore it does not ſeem likely to promote 
that glory to God and belief in his ſon Jeſus (but rather to do the contrary), 
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-mildly of his caſe, and unwillingly to give judgment! againſt ſack inoffenſive 
members of ſociety. On the contrary, - had the principal members of the 
Chriſtian Church, who were brought before him, endeavoured to diſpatch 


themſelves, whenever perſecution threatened them, this would have prejudiced 


the Proconſul very little in their favour. He would then very naturally have 

been led to ſurmiſe, that ſome dangerous plots and ſecret machinations againſt 
the empire lurked under the cloke of this ne ſect; ſince its em n. 5 
„ fled from 1 Ds on * nen t mw Loa. 


The caſe of the Virgins, Wy in the aid non: auld Church « ofren deftroye 
Feen when there was imminent danger of violation, ſeems to require a 


| ſhare of compaſſion, though there is no room for defence on any true Chriſtian 


principle {x}. They were ready and deſirous of ſubmitting to every kind of 
«cruelty, and earneſtly. ſought the crown of martyrdom; but the crown of 
virginity. was ſtill more precious in their fight, and the only ſtep to preſerve 
that, was many times by laying violent hands on themſelves. But God heeds 
(we know) the pure intentions of the heart before any outward action what- 


ever, and will never deprive us of our reward on account of, much leſs 
conſider as a fault in us, the compulſatory violence of others. The idea of 
+2] RP was moreover ns to an * en of nnn. in _—_ eg 


* 


os aki: In a laborious . to ond _ all Wa: ies * bid on 3 


occaſions [o] by the primitive Fathers; it may ſuffice to obſerve here, that the 


caſe of virgin- ſuicide ſeems moſt to claim their pity and even their approbation; 


nor have they failed to admit the names of many ſuch women into the liſts of 
martyrs; and yet it would be difficult (as was before obſerved) to reconcile even 
their ſelf-deſtruction with any ſolid principle of Chriſtianity. But ſeeing that 


the aria of God are eee * the, ao of ba e 


u! See a Letter of Trax to Pliny (Book X.), e he Om him to guard aint the in- 
ſtitution of particular ſocieties or combinations of men, as dangerous to the tranquillity of the ſtate: 
and under this predicament the Chriſtians were uſually conſidered; particularly as they refuſed to 
worſhip i in the common mode. Their ſuicide on perſecution would: have riveted this 63/50 has | 


[N] See more of Virgin-ſuicide and opinions concerning it, Part V. c. i. 
lo] Some notice however will be taken of them i in Part V. c. i. and Part VI. e. i. 
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| beyond. our finite capacities to diſcover, it would be a great inſtance of our 1 
uncharitable diſpoſition to pretend to determine the ſtate of ſuch in the other 


world, who have upon very extraordinary accounts been tempted to commit 
ſuicide. This is one of God's. ſecrets (ſays Taylor on this ſubject), which 
«- the great day will bring to light [e].” The times of tribulation and perſe- 
cution for the Croſs of Chriſt are now happily at an end, We ſhall: ſeldom be 
called on to maintain our faith at the hazard of our lives, or be put to the 
trial of becoming martyrs to our religious opinions. As theſe violences have 
ceaſed, ſo with them muſt even theſe pretences to the lawfulneſs or expediency 
of religious ſuicide have alſo ceaſed, ' The glory of God is now to be purſued 
in our Lives,” not by our voluntary deaths; nor does there remain any one 


rational or even enthuſiaſtic ground for ſuicide in the Chriſtian of theſe days. 
| When it is perpetrated, as the winding up a life of iniquity and fin, (as is too 
generally ihe caſe) it never reaſons. on Chriſtian, but philoſophic grounds; 


and on the principles of that philoſophy alone, which not only ſcorns to be 
improved or enlightened by revelation, but is alſo frequently under the pre- 


judice of ſome ſtrong paſſion. From whence there is ſufficient ground to 
maintain, that when ſuicide is at all imputable, (as not flowing from ſome. 


degree of inſanity) it either proceeds from acknowledged, practical fin; or from 


ſpeculative ſcepticiſm and infidelity,” or from the conjunction of both. It 


would be hard to find an inſtance in theſe days, or in thoſe preceding them, 


ſince the ſtorms of religious perſecution have ceaſed, of a practical believer 


in Chriſt,” who at the ſame time enjoyed a ſound ſhare of health, who either 


put an end to his own life on the reſult of cool nn or as in 
favour of the praftice 1 in I eee eee „„ 


But it n been alkijtod, 2 4 the idea * ſuicide e or 0 our o.] 
death immediately, is condemned by every principle of Chriſtianity, it may be 
neceſſary to inquire, how far it can be juſtifiable according to the ſame prin- 
ciples, to follow ſuch employments or profeſſions, as unavoidably tend to 


hazard and endanger our lives? Now the eſſential difference between actual 


fuicide and the PR. ſuch Plans of life, as may endanger our exiſtence here 


14 
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i and probably ſhorten our days, is this; that in the former, our x whole 1 
deſign is immediately and actually to compaſs our on death; in the.latter, 
we have ſome other end in view, for the accompliſhment of which' it may be 
neceſſary to put our lives into ſome hazard, -thaugh far from certain of loſing 
them in the everit. In the one caſe we diredtiy lay violent hands on ourſelves, 
in the other we only ſubmit (if neceſſary) to the natural npuele of events ariſing 
from a certain cauſe. The only inquiry then is, whether the end we are 
purſuing be in iitſelf laudable? This muſt be determined by the moral precepts 
of Chriſtianity; Which require us in general to contribute to the comfort and 
happineſs of one another. The religion of Chriſt is ſocial; if therefore ſociety 

ned, or the good of the whole community purſued 
without ſome individuals undergoing ſame inconvenie ce, ſome danger of life 
itſelf, then it cannot be ſinful, according to the law of God, to hazard our 
lives for the benefit of the community, or in purſuit of our own, immediate 
intereſt, provided that intereſt be in resten . in no ti . 4 
en el. N 85 e e & He de 


itſelf cannot be mainta 


13 


| 11 is now 58 to EP? a while an review the Anat which has hoe 
ne! The * general” guilt of ſuicide has been ſufficiently proved, from 
ſearching into the diſtant preparations of the mind towards its.accompliſhment ;— 
from an enumeration of its immediate incitements; from its mean and daſtardly 
harbinger Deſpair ;—and alſo from ſome of the principles leading to it, in 
defiance of our on hearty deſires of life. Its ſpecial“ guilt was found, —-— 
in its being contrary to every impulſe of nature; in its being an offence againſt 
God, as our natural and moral governor —againſt the good order of ſociety in 
general, and of individuals and families in particular; and alſo againſt every in- 
tereſt of ſelf both here and hereafter ; and laſtly, to ſtrengthen the above deduc- 
tions from natural and moral obligation, in its being againſt every prineiple of the 
Chriſtian law. Having likewiſe noticed and anſwered the chief objections that 
occurred under each head, the evidence might here be cloſed, and judgment 
157 The lawfulneſs of 1 our "Ne ( cough not of committing uicide) 3 is alſo e 
in Part II. e. i. and in Part- VI. Chapters: on bonne and Humm. | 
8 1 | Fr 1 render 


3" 


render the conſideration of the ſubject as complete as poſſible, it may not be DS. 


unentertaining at leaſt, if not profitable and inſtructive, to inquire into the 2 
remains of Antiquity on the ſubject, and into many other hiſtorical and critical - . 
points connected with it, both of ancient and modern date. Theſe may be | 

conſidered as auxiliaries [x] and illuſtrations, which, though not at all times n 
directly argumentative, yet, when concentrated in one point of union, con- 
tfibute no fmall nal p eſtabl of 
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Vague notions of a future flate prevented the Heathens from reaſoning cloſely on this 
ſubectk.— Such philoſophers as entertained the moſt rational ideas of the nature of 
' God and man, proportionably condemned the practice of ſuicide. —Religious ſuicide 

| among  Aſſatic nations. Character and tenets of the priefls and follewers of 

ED  Bramah.—Great antiquity of the Gentoos, and purity of their original religion. 

5 Men of all nations travelled into the Eaſt to learn wiſdom f the Bramans.— 
Corruption of the Bramanic faith and worſhip long before the age o, Chriſ- 
tiality.— Too ſefts 'of ancient Bramans, the © auſtere" and the facial” = 
' Enthuſiaſm of the auſtere ſect, who were alſo called by tb Greeks, *Ginoſo* 

| phiſts.—Their ſelf-devotions or religious ſuicide: burning alite.—Calatits's d’. 

luntary burning ili tb camp of Alexander.—The ſocial ſet "of Braman, not 
ſuch general fabour bx of ſuicide, but only in particular cuſer.— be burning df 
wives on their buſband' H. funeral pile approved by them all. cuftihn previtk 
4 Lhif ay, as well d formerly.—Conteſt betwten the wies of Oeteus, an Lui an 
officer, about 2000 years ago, which ſhould burn; how decided; the burning h, 
intrepidity of the younger wife. — Burning of the wife of Rhaam Chund in the 
hear 1743 at CafimbuZaar —Opinions on the origin of this" extFaorditthy ſa- 
criſice.— Hrtempti to aſcertain its antiquity unſati factory. Only gen?#h1' idett Yo 
= | be formed concerning its origin; from the notion, which obtained 'dmditg all favlige 
1 nations, that what was dear or uſeful to the deceaſed in this world, 40uld be 
— — equally 


"SUBJECT ry $ULCEDE.. 
. hence an immolation. If wes; friend, , 


wat reſdects burning of wives. Neither compulſatory not. totally optional, fince 


conditions are annexed to a refuſal-—invioloble chaſtity —V aricty of circumſtances. 


N ingrafted on the original ſimplicity of the law. Momen worked up by the houſe- 


bold Braman (or Bramin, as. called in modern times) to undergo this death as ; 
| moſt. honourable-—Noet- baftily to. condemn the condu#? of theſe women, who thus | 


3 to male 2280 wy One” coincide with their M * Pine ples.” 


| T*. ne (6) U 0 ir the merits of the queſtion before | us do not materially hene | 


on any opinions. and cuſtoms of the Heathens concerning it, yet an 


5 : inveſtigation of them may be attended with utility, if it be only to give the 


reader a juſt notion of what ** were” the ſentiments of the ancients reſpecting 


| ſuicide, which are often miſrepreſented by modern writers in its favour, wo 
adapt them to their own purpoſes. The experience of intervening ages, the 


progreſſive ſtate of knowledge and its eaſy method of communication; but 
above all, the Light of Revelation, which has illumined the obſcurity of 
human wiſdom, and opened a clear proſpect of futurity, has alſo taught us" 


in theſe later ages to argue on a much ſurer and firmer ground than the 5 
Heathens could do, with reſpect to the true nature of ſelf- murder. This con- 


ſideration renders the preſent writer very eaſy with regard to the event of this 


part of his inquiry, even though it ſhould prove to a certain degree i in favour 


of ſuicide, ſince its perpetration can receive no juſt eſtabliſhment in modern 
approbation from ancient opinions or practice. But if it ſhould be found, 
that ſuch [philoſophers as argued moſt rationally concerning the Deity, the 
ſtate of man here and his proſpects i in futurity, condemned in the ſame pro- 
portion the practice of ſuicide, this will be an additional point gained towards 


. a conviction of its unlawfulneſs. Thus mach . let us begin our 


| reſearches . the Aſiatics. 


There enn to have ende FRO all ages in thoſe vaſt regions of the Eaſt 


religious or enthuſiaſtic kind of ſuicide. 'The Bramans (or Bramins, as 


3 % 


| a" of a clief prevaikd-i in many countries, —The cuſtom of one 23 e 5 
India ton ancient to have its origin aſcertained.— Account of code of Gentvo-laws, and 


which have followed the doctrines of Bramah, a ſtrong propenſity towards a = 


MY are now * have ever been the prieſts and Philoſophers- of the great 
P "> 9 75 Gentoo 
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„Gebe or Hiridoo Ls nation. Their character has been at all uimes hell 1 
-  » dnd'they poſſeſs at this day an unlimited fway-over"the"tninds: of the people, 


. "through the great empire of -Indoſtan.”»Great: pains have been taken of late 


years to dive into the preſent myſterious jargon of Aſiatic idolatry; and great 
Acces have e eee Ione 1 _ religion fo} pi 


. . | 4 * A 4a [A AN 1 | mY 5 
A F * ee \ Mes nn OI! nee to 


Fr \ N ks IV 49 
1 The Gentoos os to 1 been NN berge 0 or proper natives ol 200 dals, beck within and 


45 rr the Ganges, if not of a much Beer extent of country. The nate of Hindoos ſeems partial, 
. and only to belong properly to thoſs Gentoos, who inhabit Indoſtan (or Hindoſtan) . But the Gentoos 
Sd of the Peninſula extra Gangem have undergone ſo much alteration within themſelves, and have been 
ſo. 1 4 ing different kingdoms ; and ſtates, which have each formed a religion, as well as laws 
„„ 0 their owh, that the general name Gentoo, as well as Braman « or Bramin, ſeems loſt among them ; - 
: having given way to others of more modern. dittinction. Vet it is very evident, amid all their variety 
of idefatrous'corruption, that the religions of diam; of Tonquin, of Thibet and other places, as far as 
they are known to Europeans, derive their origin from that of Bramah. In the preface to the Dialogues 
of Kreeſhna (or ſuppoſed incarnation of the Deity) and his favourite Arjoon, tranſlated from the 
Sanſkreet or ſacred language of the Gentoos, by, Wilkins, and publiſhed i in 1785, Arjoon i is called one 
- of the ſons of Pandoo, who is ſaid to have reigned, about 5000 years ago, over the empire of Bharet- 
*varſh;, which included all the ny berween. Perſia 12 One Jour from oye wy mountain to * 

douthern promontor. | | 

op 28 The following, 3 is | nds 5 6c Hiſtory .of the Military Trice of 1 Britiſh | Nation i 
V Indoſtan from the year 1745. Publiſhed 1763. Quarto, Anon. but given, toMr. Orme.—(In the pre- | 
vious diſſertation on the eſtabliſhments made by Mahomedan conquerors in India. )—<Indoſtan has been 
inhabited, from the earlieſt antiquity, by = people, who have no reſemblance either in their figures or 
manners with any of the nations, which are contiguous to them. Although theſe nations have at diffe- 

5 15 rent times ſent conquerors among them, who have eſtabliſhed themſelves in different parts of the coun- 
52 | « try; although the Mogul Tartars under Tamerlane and his ſucceſſors have at laſt rendered themſelyes | 
9 4 lords of almoſt the 1 of it; yet the original inhabitants have loſt very little of their original cha- 
e racter by the eſtabliſhment of theſe ſtrangers among them.—Befides the particular denominations 
„ which they receive from the caſts and countries in which they are born, there is one mots general, 
Which is applied indiſcriminately t to diſtinguiſh the original natives from all, who have intruded 
1 themſclves among them ;—*< Hendoo, from whence Indian,—The Indians have loſt all memory of 
<«. the ages in which they began to believe in Viſtnou, Eſwara, Brama, and an hundred thouſand i- 
« nities ſubordinate to theſe. Here and there 4 moral or metaphyſical allegory, and ſometimes a trace 
«. of the hiſtory of a firſt legiſlator, is diſcernible in their abſurd ſtories of their gods; but in general 
3 „s they are ſo very extravagant and incoherent, that we ſhould be left to wonder, how a people ſo 
a «. reaſonable in other reſpects ſhould. have adopted ſuch a. code of nonſenſe, as a,creed of religipn; did 
'« we not find the ſame credulity 1 in the, hiſtories of nations much more eee „ N. HF: This. 
Sh ds refers only to the © Lone: 8 of their religion. * # RO: 


7 e ** 
ff] <« Bramah i is a title appropriated | in the Shanſerit-Janguage, to the Promuteer of the Shaftth ( or 
= Gentoo-leriptares as they are called), He is ſaid to have been a Pg of the firſt Tank of angels, 
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to nem; and that it was ſtrongly tinQured with jolie 400 fun amentat. 
truths, though at the ſame time conched under much allegory and fable. NO 5 
aptiquiity ſeems too high to be aſcribed to the Gentoo nation, who | were pro- 2 5 
bably ſeated in their preſent ſituation ſoon after the flood; and have continued þ 
in the ſame ever finte, with a wonderful preſervation of their ancient manners 
and cuſtoms, as far as we can trace any knowledge of them! It ſeems more 
and more to open upon us, that the wife men [o] of all ancient nations tra- 
velled into the Eaſt 10 increaſe their knowledge and wiſdom; and that the 
Egyptians, as well as the Greeks, owed much of their philoſophy and religion” 
to the communication .of. their own. ſages with the Indian Bramans. This s 
not a place to enter further on theſe peints; ſince our ſubject only leads to a 
conſideration of certain ** cor ruptions” in the Bramanic faith and Tee) not 
to mer it e in its een e kel _F „ N 
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age ene n. 275 55; 9 1 95 ene LN: 

« deftigen, to deſcend and inſtruR Fe 8 of f the Fog 156 1 the PER 0 God 
« dignified with the name of Bramah, in alluſion to the ſpirituality and divinity of his miſſion md. 
« doctrines. —— See HorwzrI's Intereſting Events, e. relative to the Provinces of Es Vol. 1 
| Part II. p. 7 and 11. 2d Edit. 1766. 


* 
. : 


tui The * of Zardhurſt (Zoroaſter) 44) Te 8 retain a 4 — in he he Gentoo 
| zumal, . as Travellers i in ſearch of Wiſdom,''— —HoLWELL, Vol, I. Part II. p. 25. 


- 


| {x} For further bn ellen concerning the. Son purity of the doftrines of Bramah, and thoſe 
confuſed traces of the revelation made to Adam and his poſterity, and on many other curious points 
reſpecting the Gentoos—ſee « Holwell's Intereſting Events; &c. relative to the Provinces of Bengal;“ 
and, « Wilkins's Tranſlation of the Bhagvaat Geeta, or Dialogues of Kreeſhna and Arjoon, from the 
«  Sanſkreet or ancient language of the Bramans, 1785. Alſo “ Code of Gentoo-Laws tranſlated 
« from the- Shanſcrit-language (through the medium of the Perſian) by Halhed,“ 1777. N. B. The 
Shanſerit- language has long ceaſed to be the vulgar one of the Gentoos; and the knowledge of 
it has been confined to a few of the more learned Bramins. There are two great ſeas among tue 
Gentoos;3- the followers: of the 4. Viedam” and of the Shaſtah,” (of which laſt the Geeta is a part.) 
« Theſe books (lays Holwell i in his Preliminary Diſcourſe) contain the inſtitutes of their reſpective 
“ religion and worſhip, (often couched under allegory and fable) as well as the hiſtory of their ancient 
“ Rajahs and Princes. Their antiquity is contended for by the partiſans of each; but the fimilitude 
« of their names, idols, and great part of their worſhip, leaves little room to doubt, nay plainly 
« evinces, that both theſe ſcriptures were originally « one. And, if we compare the great purity and 
_ « chaſte manners of the Shaſtah, with the great abſurdities and impurities of the Viedam, we need not 
c heſitate to pronounce the latter to be a corruption of the former. The Viedam is followed by the . . 
« Gentoos of the Malabar and Coromandel Coaſts, and alſo by thoſe of the Iſland of Ceylon. The 
1 Saen! is followed by the Gentoos of, the provinces of Bengal, and * all thoſe of the reſt of India, 


. ZE „commonly 


\ $ 
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1 vile Wen theſe deviations 'are- of High aiifiquity: 3) ſince long before the ae o of 
chin ">the prieſts of Bramah ſeein' to have ſet up am affected ſemblance 
of pi piety, w which gave them indeed an extraordinary mags in'vulgar eftinarion;, 
but \ was in itſelf undeſerving of much rational applauſe.” They were heeome . 
auſtere and rigid in their manners, as ſcarcely to deign to hold converſsavith 
their fellow-citizens, much leſs with [Y] ſtrangers ; they diſddained to inhabit 
cities or even villages, but lived by themſelves in the mountains, or alengethle 
banks of rivers, exer ciſing themſelves in abſtinence and acts of ſelfe mortiſeation. 
| Wonderful however are the accounts given by ancient writers of the patienck, 
Telf-denial and fortitude of theſe zealous prieſts. Their. enthuſiaſm was ſuch, | 
that they not only rejected all covering for the body (from vrhence their 
Grecian name [z] of Gymnoſdphiſts) but thus expoſed;' would ſtand whole days 
in one poſture with their faces towards the ſun, when its rays were moſt direct 
and piercing, or being in other climates would endure as great a degree of [A] 
cold. They lived in the conſtant practice of abſtinence and mortification and 
contempt of death. But above all things, they deemed it a tnark of weakneſs and 
puſillanimity, : as well as to be below the Py. of a W mint , calmly | 


Fi. ; 


4 commonly called India Proper, or within the PARA. e Indus e is great pes ze 
for much important information from the Society lately inſtituted at Calcutta in 1784 by Sir William 
Jones, for © Inquiring-into the general Hiftory and Literature of Aſia.” Eſpecially as it is ſaid; that 
the more learned Bramins have laid aſide much of their jealouſy towards the . and * are villing 
to furniſh them with their materials of knowledge. 


3 1111. 


411: "4 4 a - 

155 © {v]'8ee an dect of Mexander's vey. with the Indian fag. in 4 „dera of that monarch. | 

uit 59 n 24129. | | 

-- (#) Apuleius ſeems namoured. of their, wiſdom. « Eft præterea genus Spud Indos preſtabile, | 

. vocantur; hos ego maxime admiror, quod homines ſunt periti, non propagandz vitis, 

nec inoculandarum. arhorum, nec proſeindendi ſoli, Non illi n6runt arvum colere, vel aurum colare, 

vel equum domare, vel taurum ſubigere, vel ovem vel capram' tondere vel paſcere—quid igitur eſt? 

.Vnum pro his omnibus ndr unt, © Sapientian”” Pr, txovmagiſtti ſeas _ VOY e — 

Arurzius, Floridorum, Lib. I. W 5 | 
. 

[A] * Que barbaria India ane & apreſtior? In ea tamen * ii, jp ; Gapientes e Lk 

"ztatem agunt, & Caueaſi nives hiemalemque vim perſerunt une dolore ; cumque ad flammam ſe * 

Koop fine gemitu aduruntur.” Cc. Tuſe. V. 27, _ f 


« Apud Indos verd patictitiz meditatio tam obſtinate ART) cali ut TOs qui omne vitz ; 
_tempus nudi exigant, modò Oaucaſi montis glaciali rigore corpora ſua durantes, modo flammis ſine ullo 


* gemitu'objicientes ; atque haud parva his gloria. contemptu doloris * titulus . ſapientiæ 
datur," Vim Martes, Lid: III. c. ili. 
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ro 10 the approaches. of death and to ſuffer themſelyes to be; . hy it. 


Whenever therefore old age-advanced upon them, on ſickneſs oY 
them, they held. it glorious to “ anticipate”, their laſt bqur,; hy. vo bor 
aſcending the funeral pile, and ſuffering themſelves to be burned: alive ; ex 

ing at the ſame time a Proof e of their fortitude, in the firmneſs with which t boy 
endured the ſcorching . pains. "Their principle 5]. was, „that a bod worn 


— 


24 , 
« with old age (to which, therefore they never paid any particular re ſped) or 


«emaciated with diſeaſe; polluted the pile on which it was burned, and , wa 


18 


«. therefore an unfit. offering to- be made to the Deigy: but that 11 or er iN 


0-201 


« render the ſacrifice more acceptable, it ſhould be voluntary, and the faneral 
pile ſhould be aſcended for the purpoſe. of purifying the fout, while ther 21-8 


& remained not ene 1 but a certain We of health and | ſtrength 1 in t F 
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it Thaw ini deb debbie on. record of the proflical influence of theſe 


v OT þ 


principles in We perſon of Calanus, an Indian ſage, who, though it Was rl 

trary to the inſtitutions of his ſevere ſect, was prevailed on to follow the e camp 

of Alexander. This philoſopher, being attacked in his old age by a fit 3 

ſickteſs (the firſt he had ever experienced), obtained leave of that monarch to 

Ae the funeral pile in 
Hgnies e und Boring taken a cheerful leave of his nam ad WROW he 


|! 
$2490 © ek. 
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8 4 Quis credat inter hz vitia curam eſſe apientiz ? "Pak agreſte & 1 genus eſt, quios - 


Sapientès vocant? apud hos occupare fati-diem pulchrum, & vivos ſe cremari jubent, quibus aut ſegnis 
tas, aut incommoda valetudo eſt; expectatam mortem pro dedecore vitæ habent; nec ullus corpo- 


Tribus, que. ſenectus ſolvit, honos redditur ; inquinari putant ignem, niſi qui ſpirantes recipit. Illi, . 8 


in urbibus publicis moribus degunt, ſiderum motus ſcits ſpectare dicuntur & futura prædicere j nec 


quenguam admovere leti diem credunt, cui expectare interrito liceat,” —Q. Con rrus, Lib. VIII. c. is, , 


«6 They are ſo diſpoſed (ſpeaking of Indians) towards death, that they.) would willingly cut ſhort 
« their whole period of life, and thus haſten to the emancipation of, the Joul from the body. For. 
© the moſt part, they depart out of life, when in good health and free from all misfortune ; but they 


1 do not take this ſtep without adviſing others of their intentions, among Whom: they ſeldom find an | 
_ © gpponent. They throw themſelves on the fire, that thus the ſoul maʒibe ſeparated in greater purity ; 
« from the body, and that they may gain an high commendation; | Their friends find jt eaſier to impel 


-« them to this voluntary death, than men in other places can be. perſuaged. to take g long journey. They 


-C bewail them, as long as they continue in life, but they proclaim them happy, and Kiners of 1 immor- 


* tality, as ſoon as they have freed themſelves from its incumbrange.!-Ronayny writes to the above | 


purport; De abſtinentis, Lib. IV. | „ THE Gol 2 MIA eee We” 
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preſence of the whole army. After various cere- 


oe ES „„ intreated 
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intreated to d the reſt of the day merrily 8 to feaſt and aud ith. 

Alexander, he endured the ſcorching flames with uncommon intrepidity and to 
the amazement of the ſurrounding ſpectators. But hiſtorians inform us, that 
the action underwent [p] a variety of judgments. Some applauded the hero; | 
more pitied the madman; while the generality: deemed At, as perhaps. it truly 
was, an oſtentatious parade of pride and vain [x] glory. The ſpectators indeed 
on this occaſion were chiefly Greeks; but there were Indian philoſophers alſo, 
who would have determined in the ſame manner. For there was a mild and 
more ſocial ſect of Bramans, who, living in cities and free intercourſe with 
men, judged not ſo favourably of unprovoked ſuicide; and who ſeem in this 
inſtance to have paid more regard to their original law, as will appear hereafter. . | 
It was eſteemed by theſe to be neither an act of bravery nor of virtue, volun- 
tarily to ſhorten life's period on a needleſs occaſion. Devoid of enthuſiaſm in 
their hving manners, they affected not the praiſe of extraordinary fortitude 
in their mode of dying; but thought it a duty to ſubmit n to * 


1 c] Alendnder ordered ub 1 Sede . to be N 1 a. a oration to be 
| * ſpoken over the aſhes of Calanus, in honour of that philoſopher. In order alſo to afford a proper op- 

portunity to Calanus's friends to take his dying advice to feaſt and carouſe with Alexander the 
King propoſed a drinking bout with prizes to the conquerors. Accounts add, that between 30 and 
40 competitors expired on the ſpot in this deſpicable conteſt; and that the greateſt ſwallower of liquor 
and conſequently the firſt champion, was one Promachus, of drunken memory, who guzzled down a 
| quantity of wine equal to 28 pints of our meaſure; according to Arbuthnot, who makes the xo; or 
congius, (of which Promachus ſwallowed the contents of four) 1 to 7 3 Fer enen s 
| 1 of . and Arkxxxus, Lib. X. | | 

| 1 ä 

l } Tully arguing. on ſtoical e in favour of divination: mus 0 « of Calanus 8 death; 
«Eft. profectò quiddam etiam in barbaris gentibus præſentiens atque divinans; ſi quidem ad mortem 
| proficiſcens Calanus Indus, cum aſcenderet in rogum ardentem * O præclarum diſceſſum (inquit) e 
vita, cum ut Herculi contigit, mortali corpore cremato, in lucem animus exceſſerit“! Cumque 
Alexander eum rogaret, ſi quid vellet, ut diceret, Optime (inquit): propediem te videbo.“ Re" 
err 3 nam N56 N 48 pop diebus Alexander eſt wachse Div. Lib. I. 


65 * 


[z] See Diod, Gio. XVIL Arrian vu. add This laſt i in his Life of 1 _— 00 that | 
« the ſame thing was done along time after by another Indian, who came with Czfar to Athens, where 
1 they 1 ſtill ſhow you the Indian's monument.“ This Braman' s name was Zarmatrus. He came 


ambaſſadour from the Indians to Auguſtus in Greece; and in order to gain glory to his nation and to 


himſelf for firmneſs and fortitude, (being alſo advanced i in years) he, according to the rites of his country, | 


voluntarily aſcended a burning pile in the preſence of Auguſtus, a and Was conſumed t to alhes.—.—See alſo 5 
VIDE mts, Hiſt, NOW Lib, NV: | 
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and to * other evils of: life, to chenn wer exlitutics' as 1 as. it was per- 


7 mitted qa * to wait n 3 to, the divine will pad the 1 . 
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51 It was not without pin aſſerted * that the: EL cubjp@cnly ſed: to 4 Satte of 
certain « © corruptions”” in the doctrines of Bramah; ſince the following paſſage in the Shaſtah, pro- 
duced by Mr. Holwell, expreſsly forbids the practice of ſuicide under ſevere! puniſiment. The 
4 mortal forms (the Almighty: Being is ſuppoſed giving theſe directions to ane to communicate on 
« earth), wherewith I ſhall encompaſs the delinquent © Debtah' are the work of my hand; they ſhall. 
« not he deſtroyed, but left to their natural: decay. Therefore. whichſoever of. the Debtah ſhall by 
« deſigned violence bring. about the diſſolution of the mortal. forms animated dy their delinquent. 
cc brethten— Thou, « Sieb, ſhalt plunge the offending. ſpirit into the * Ondetah”” for a ſpace; and he 
« ſhall be doomed to paſs again the eighty- nine tranſmigrations to whatſoever ſtage he may be arrived. 
«at the time of: ſuch his offence. But © whoſoever ſhall dare. to free himſelf by violence from the. 


& mortal form, wherewith I ſhall incloſe him” —Thou, Sieb, ſhalt plunge | him into nderah forever.”—- — 


 HotwELL, Vol. J. Part i li. p. 32. „ | 1 N 
N. B. Debtah were angels; J fome of. _—_ bark rebelled” b the Deiry in Heaven, were 
| thrown down by Him into Onderah, or a place of intenſe darkneſs, where they were to ſuffer puniſh-- 
ment for ever. But ſome of the faithful angelic hoſt interceding for their fallen brethren, the Almighty: -. 
agreed they ſhould be teleaſed from Onderah and placed in a ſtate of trial and probation, to work out, 
it they pleaſed, their future reſtoration.; For this purpoſe fifteen «Boboons” (regions or planets) of 
purgation and purification were created; and the delinquent Debtahs were releaſed. from Onderah. 
They were to paſs through ſeven boboons of purgation below and them to come upon earth the eighth. 
Here they had bodies given them of different animals; and they were to paſs through 17 8 changes or 


tranſmigrations ;. the faſtꝰ of which in the brute- form was to be the Soli or Cow!” ; which from 


its uſefulneſs to mankind was held in the higheſt veneratſon, eſpecially among a nation not ſuffered: 
(on account of,t theſe ſuppoſed tranſmigrations) to kill any living creature, or to eat animal food... After 
this the d. inquent Debtah were to animate the forms of „ Mhurd” or Man, with an enlargement of. 
their intel eftual,powers'; ; and this was to form the chief and laſt trial or probation. * In which if they 
behaved well, there were ſeven boboons of purification to be paſſed through above the earth, before 
they were to be admitted again into Heaven. Thoſe, who behaved not well in Mhurd, were caſt down. 


into Onderah to begin again. Sieb was a principal angel, to whom power was committed in Heaven. 


We ſee from the aboye extract, that thoſe were to be puniſhed more ſeverely, who killed « themſelves,” | 
than thoſe, Who. killed « another perlon.” he latter being, ſent back into & Onderah” for a time 
only, the former for ever. © The ſudden. death of infants (according to the Bramans) marks che 

4 ſpirit favoured: of God, and that it is immediately received into the boſom of Biſtnou (the, Preſerver) 
« and conveyed to the firſt region of purification.” Tune ſudden death of adults « on the contrary, ey, 
. Pronounce to be'a mark of God's wrath againſt the animating ſpirit, as its term of probation. i in 
+; Mhurd is cut mort. The great age of man, when it is accompanied with the enjoyment of his 
—45 faculties and underſtanding, is pronounced by the Bramans, to be the greateſt bleſſing God can 
à beſtow 9 this mortal 88885 as thereby the term of the ſpirit's probation. is s prolonged : adding, 
ans „ 0 * that. 
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But Haſh che more rational and original tenets of oriental philoſophy. „ 
religion did not countenance ſelf- murder, yet that thorough contempt” of life, 
which early poſſeſſed the Bramans, in oppoſition to the real principles of their 
faith, tended much that way, and led them very early to encourage and applaul 
the voluntary ſacrifice of life on many occaſions. Mild and lenient beyond 
other nations, in what regarded the life of all other animals, the Gentoos ſoon 
became cruel to themſelves. alone. A ſufficient proof of this exiſts in the well- 
known voluntary ſaerifice of life in the Eaſt, which the Gentoo-wives make in 
Hanour of 'their huſbands, by burning themſelves alive on their funeral piles. 
This cuſtom, though perhaps. not ſo generally prevalent as formerly, becauſe 
both Chriſtians and Mahometans join in diſcountenancing it, yet freq uently ; 

prevails through the empire of Indoſtan, and is not only well authenticated by 
all ancient and modern writers on Indian affairs, but has numberleſs living 
+ witneſſes of the fact, who have themſelves been preſent at the exhibition of 
ſuch dreadful ſpectacles. This alſo is a religious ſuicide, grounded on the hopes 
and promiſes of extraor dinary reward hereafter. A compliance with this cuſtom 
is very ſtrongly inculcated into the minds of women from their infancy by the 
\ houſehold Bramin. It is held to be the moſt honourable and glorious termina- 
tion of life that can befal them,” as well as of the moſt ſingular importance to 
the intereſts of themſelves and families. Hence the female breaſt on ſuch 
occaſions ſeems to forget all its amiable ſoftneſs, to be cruel to itſelf in the 
midſt of its general humanity, a and to conquer its natural timidity by undaunt- 
edly ruſhing into the devouring flames. Neither ancient nor modern inſtances 
of ſuch female intrepidity are wanting. We will firſt produce an example or 
two, to ſhow the prevalence of the cuſtom in diſtant times, and how ſimilar its 
attendant ceremonies have been in all ages; after which the Gentoo law on the 
ſubject ſhall be — and ſuch e ſubjoined as ſeem e to 
the WN | | 


— 


« that the limited ſpace of one hundred years, 4 by God in the tha age, is full ſhort for the 
« works af repentance and goodneſs ; and that when the life and underſtanding is preſerved beyond that 


_ limited term, it ought to be deemed a ſignal mark of God's ſpecial grace and favour.” ——Sec 
HOLWELL as above. | ; 


- This agrees better with the — of the milder fect of Bramans than with the auſtere ones, ſuch 
as Calanus, &c. 
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« wh was. ſtrong between the two wives of an Todian officer named 
re 8e eus. ho wat been. ſlain. [6]. in battle, which ſhould have the diſtin guim- . 1 
© img; privilege of burning on her huſband's funeral pile (for to. one on =, 
i Was, permitted to make this bloody ſaerifice). One pleaded her priority of 
$9 Nipgal attachment; the other objected her rival's pregnancy, and that ue 
: i cou duld not conſiſtently with the laws deſtroy. her infant with herſelf, The reaſon- : 
ing 'ok the younger wife being admitted, theelder retired with the ſttongeſt marks : 
« of dejection and deſpondency; as. if ſhe had been found guilty of ſome great A 
% of Fence, | But the other rejoicing 1 in her victory, approached the pile crowned 
5 © with, garlands, and clothed in all bridal array, She was led forth by her Pg. 
4 neareſt relations, Who fang hymns in celebration of her virtues. She ten | 
0 diſtributed the ornamental parts, of her dreſs, which was very rich and mich 
60 adorned with jewels among her ſurrounding friends. Having taken her Bt. 

60 farewell, ſhe was conducted up the pile by her own brother and thus finiſned 
& her life heroically amid the ſhouts and acclamations of an immenſe crowd of 


ei Sectaters. All the e under arms marched thrice round the pile, while 
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@ body, expreſſed n no e Nr or e as the flames approached : 

% her. This heroine excited the pity of ſome ſpectators; ; whilſt others broke 8 

te forth into extravagant praiſes of her fortitude: but ſome of the Greeks, who: TEL | 
„ were. preſent, reprobated ſuch practices as barbarous and inhuman: — and + 1 
inhuman ſurely muſt be thoſe principles, wich can e in the ee of > 

uch tender [#] victims. e e ts RO EI A. *-. 
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[6] 'The battle was fought between Antigonus: and Eumenes near. the. Tigris, ſome time after the 
death ol 2 8 3 the Great: and the ee account is the Jubſtaner of n is to be found i in 5 


8 a 
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19 4 1 vero in India, cum "ot cujuſvis earum vir - mortuus, in certamen judiciumque ve 
niunt, quam plurimim ille dilexerit; plures enim ſingulis ſolent eſſe nuptæ. Que eſt victrix, ea „ 
læta, proſequentibus Tuis, una cum viro in _ . ills ls vitts, merits . Tuſc. | | : - 4 I 
Diſp. Lib. V. 27. | : | e AIR | 2 


. Reſpiciantur GER foeminz j':quz cum mack patgio 1 eidem nupte eſſe ſdle int, . „ 


marito, in certamen judiciumque veniunt, quam ex iis maxime dilexerat; victrix gaudio exultans, des ä 

| duQaguega neceflariis lætum præferens wultumy conjugis fe flammis. ſuperjacit, & cum eo, 'tanquam ' | | „ | 
feliciſſima crematur; ſuperatæ cum. triſtitia & mærore in vita remanent. Protrahe in medium Ao = 
brieam audaciam z ; adjice a ſidem; be junge animoſam Thraciæ ſapientiam ; connedte; Lycis | 255 — 4 
. | orum 9 


. 1 A FIA. INQUIRY. inTo run 
Wet wwe Cbſtem of wives burning eons 40 this day in vuridus parts of 
e and is attended with much the ſame ceremonies, as it wüs Bear two 
 thouſimd: years ago, when the widow ef Oeteus expired amid the ftames. It is 
u ſpectacle often viewed (chough with horror) by our on coumtrymen, WhO 
Wit chat part of che world. The following is un account of a modern vidtim 
to her huſbanl's manes, the intrepidity of whoſe behaviour through fuch a 
Keiy trial could not have been (excretied. by any in former days. It thall be 
given in Mr. Helwell's own words, Who was hitnſelf. a ſpectator of the awful 
ene. It win not we hope be unatceptable, if we preſent our readers with 
aan inſtance of feadmeſfs and reſoltrtion, wich happenell Tome years paſt at 
the Eaſt-Indiia Company's Factory at Caffimbuzaar, in the time of Sir Francis 
„ KRafſſels chicflhip; the writer of this and ſeveral other gentlemen of the 
1. Factory were preſent, ſome of whom are now living. At five. o clock on 
= . 8 the morning; of the fourth of February 1742-3, died Rhaam Chund, Pundit 
[ly of the Mahuhrattor tribe, aged twenty-eight; his widow (for he had but 
| = eg F W wite), 85 Derween Krvehwen und by: 41G a> ſoon as he expired, 
1 0 | Jo nes Oe - "ng 


orum in  uRibus abjiciendis callidi ham rationem 3 tamen rogo nihil eorum preeferes, 
vhs E uxores en in n 9 tori propinquæ mortis ſecura conſcendit.—— Var. Max. | 
w = 17 Ti | Toad and addvinplithea Panthea, 'whoſe conj dead attachment is bs exquiſitely deſcribed by 
—_—  . Nenephon C rep. Lib. WII.) feemed to have caught the ſpirit of Indian ſuicide (but in a more vo- 
14 55 | luntary and diſintereſted manner) when ſhe ſlew herſelf on the dead | body of her beloved Abradates.— 
Dido's burning ſeems alſo copied after an Indian original. 


At regina pyri, penetrali in ſede, ſub auras 
Frecta ingenti, teedis atque ilice feats, , 5 
WY Funerea : ſupex exuvias enſemque reliftum 3 18; 1 
—_ - | | | | Effigiemque toro locat, haud ignara futuri—— | 
' FF 708; © 1 Conſcendit furibunda rogos— c 5 5 
= 1 „„ | Tneubuitque toro dixitque noviſſima vekba; "Ws | „ 
 Accipite hanc N &e. Kn. IV. 


I. « The India's manners are gentle. His knppinefs'conſifis an the {6hives: of a domeſtic fe; 
4 to which fufficiently inclined by the climate, he is obliged by his religion, which eſteems matrimony 
« A duty indiſpenſible in every man, 'who does not quit the world to unite himfelf to God (uch is 
heir phraſé) . Although permitted by his religion to have feveral, he is ſeldom the hufband of more 

| * and this. wife is of a deceney c * demeahour, of a ſolicitudle in her family and ef a 
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« analy. ied & ti tlie ming nee meg eee. 90 | 4 | | KO 
bum. As the familjs was of no: ſmall .confideration,. all the merotianty- of 1 
5 mee and! hen relations, leſt no arguments uneſſiyall to diſſuade her 
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from it. Lady Ruſſtl, with: the tendeveſts Rumanith;/! ferit' het! ſbuera, Tor 
« meſſages 10 the; ſame purport ;-»the infant-ſtate of her chiltiren (two girly — * 


and, a boy), ant thei tarrors and pain of the death ſhe ſought were painted'ts — 
« her in the ſtaongeſt and molt | lively colobring Ah was deaf to alb; ne: 
«- gratafglly thanked! Lady Ruſſel and! ſent lier word} © ſhe hat nom notfüng 
eto live for, but rerommended hen children to her protection. Whew the 1 
e torments of burning were urged in terrorem ſſie with: a reſolved! and calm 9 
* cauntenanee put her finger into the firs;. andi held it there [f a conſidetable 
time ; ſhe. then with one band: put fire im the palm of the other, ſprinkled 
* incenſe upon it — the Bramins. The conſideration of her chil- 
dxen left deſtitute of ac parent: was again urged to her. She replied,. * he 
+ that, made them, would: ok; care of them She was at laſt given to un 
« derſtand, ſhe ſhould not be permitted [2] to burn. his: for/ a: ſort ſpac e 
te ſeemed; to give her deep affliction; but ſoon recollecting herſelf ſhe! told 
„ them, Death was in her own power, and that if ſhe! was · not permitted tod | 
« burn according to the principles of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve herſelf” Her. [ 
e friends, finding her thus peremptory and reſolved; were obliged: at laſt to a 
_ <: aflent.. The body of: the deceaſed huſband: wag carried down to: the water. 
e ide early the following morning; the widow: followed about ten Oc,“ 1 "2 L 
48 accompanied by: three very principal Bramins, her children, parents ard re. | „ 
9 lations, and a numerous concourſe of people. Tho order off leave for het © 
cc burning did not arrive from Hoſſeyn Khan, F ouzdaat off Morſhadabadj. til! 
alter one; and it was then won by one of the Sonbah's a 
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a 4 fidelity.to har yows, . which: dee 8 human nature in the mo civilized countries,” —— 
See. Diſſertation prefixt to Ormeꝰs « Military Tranſactions in Indoſtan. JO 1 ; 


N. B. All that is ſaid by this writer on the burning of wives is the few in 
« Bramins encourage wives to burn themſelves with their deceaſed huſbands, * 


le). The wife of a. Mutivs Srevola could: haye done he er- -Roman Hiſtory. 1 


[IJ The 8 not permitted to burn without an order from 3 eee, 
and ane, e 9 of aide -Haus. 2 . 


'Qz ka, | 


s ; 1 My PULL 1 NQUIRY: into” rut 
1 en onders to ſee, that ſhe burned voluntarily. The t 


by her female 


905 * admit 


ime, they waited | 
« for the order, was employed in praying with the Bramins and waſhing in 
<, the Ganges; as ſoon as it arrived, ſhe retired and ſtaid for the ſpace of half 
t an hour, in the midſt of her female relations, among whom was her mother. : 
«. She: then diveſted herſelf of her bracelets and other ornaments, and tied 
60 them in a cloth, which hung like an apron before her, and' was conducted ; 


relations to one corner of the pile. On the pile was an arched 
66 Arbour formed of dry ſticks; boughs and leaves, open only at one end to 
her entrance. In this the body of the deceaſed was depoſited, his 
45 head at the end oppoſite to the opening. At the corner of the pile to 


Which ſhe had been conducted, the Bramin had made a ſmall fire, round 


« which ſhe and the three Bramins ſate for ſome minutes; one of them gave 
into her hand a leaf of the Bale- tree (the wood commonly conſecrated to 
«form part of the funeral pile), with ſundry things on it, which ſhe threw 

into the fire. One of the others gave her a ſecond leaf, which ſhe held 
er the flame, whilſt he dropped three times ſome ghee on it, which melted 


and fell into the fire: theſe two operations were. Preparatory ſymbols of her 
| 2 approaching diſſolution by fire. While they were performing this, the 


third Bramin read to her ſome portions of the Aughtorrah Bhade (a. part of 
e the Shaſtah) and aſked her ſome queſtions, to which ſhe anſwered with a 
4 ſteady and ſerene countenance; but the noiſe; was ſo great, we could not 
«underſtand what ſhe: ſaid, though we were within a yard of her. Theſe 


4 over, ſhe was led with great ſolemnĩty three times round the pile, the 


« Bramins reading before her; when ſhe came the third time to the 
0 ſmall fire; ſne ſtopped, took off all her rings and put them to her other 
« ornaments. Here ſhe took a ſolemn, majeſtic leave of her children, pa- 
« rents; and relations. After this, one of the Bramins dipped a large wick 
«of cotton in ſome ghee, and gave it ready lighted into her hand, and led 


. her to the open ſide of the arbour: there, all the Bramins fell at ber feet, 


« and after ſhe had bleſſed them, they retired weeping. By two ſteps ſhe 


* aſcended the pile! and entered the arbour. On her entrance ſhe made a pro- 


« found reverence at the feet of the deceaſed, and advanced and ſeated her ſelf 


40 by his head. She looked in ſilent meditation on his face for the ſpace of 


2 minute, then ſet fire. to. the arbour in three: places; but obſerving that nie 


0 had ſet fret to leeward, and that the flames. blew from . ſhe inſtantly roſe 
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4 dignity and . undaunted a countenance ſhe ſet: fir 
. time and re | mb her ſeat, can only be conceived; for Gi 


te the victims we have obſerved a pitiable dread, tremor and relaQtance that 
« ſtrongly ſpoke. repentance for their declared: Lu] refolution ; but it was now 


4 f00 late to retract or to retreat; Biſtnou was waiting for the ſpirit. If the: 
0 ſelf· doomed victim diſcovers. want of courage and fortitude, ſhe is witts 
4 gentle force obliged to -aſcend the pile, where ſhe is held down with long. 


4 poles by men on each ſide of the pile, till the flames reach her; her ſcreams 
« and cries in the mean time being drowned amid the deafening noiſe of loud 


«. muſic and the acclamations of the . Others we have ſeen (as in 
the above inſfance) go through this a trial with moſt: e calinnels i 


3 
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* reſolution and joyous fortitude ll: 
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bal The wife has easy Sur hours See her to determine (r fliers is no- eue ik the . 5 


but if her reſolution of burning be then declared, the cannot an nde retract. e 


(* he Every one knows, that the Indian: women ſometimes men! to be hirned with FO 1 5 5 
their dead huſbands, Travellers, both ancient and modern, generally aſtoniſhed at the tranquillity 


« .of theſe, women in this terrible moment, have preſumed, that their- faculties were ſtupified , by, a. 
0 ſtrong doſe of opium. It is true of ſome, who have repented. too late, hut in vain, having inconſi- 
« derately announced a teſolution: but it is certain that drunkenneſs, conſtraint, or even the tears- 


« of the victim, deſtroy the merit of the ſacriſice. Seduced by applauſe, by cuſtom, and the hope of 


« an happy futurity, a delicate and ſenſible female, ſometimes almoſt in the Kate of infancy, will freely 


der 20 and ane 10 "windward and reſumed her t ſtations. 


hi means. we Chal a diſtin view „of ber as! the: a With hay | 
to the pile the laſt 
/ords: cannot convey 
4 juſt idea of her. The pile being of combuſtible matter, the ſupporters of 
4 the roof were preſently conſumed and it tumbled upon her.“ . We have - 
« been preſent (ſays the ſame writer) at many of -theſe ſacrifices. .- In ſome of 


« tear herſelf. from every thing. ſhe holds moſt dear, to deliver herſelf to the flames and partake: the 


« fate of an inanimate corpſe, Which perhaps ſhe deteſted living. In 1763 at; Tanjour, one of theſe. ' 
ee women, while ſhe held the head of her late huſband on her knee, perceived her only child, to hom 

e ſhe gave ſuck, and aſked to kiſs him once more. While ſhe preſſed him to her boſom, ber heart 
began to welt; ; when aſhamed of her weakneſs, ſhe put him away, ſeized the fatal torch - and ſet 


the pile on fire. No religious law or precept has ordained this barbarous ſacrifice. They _ 
eit was originally without oſtentation, inſpired and perhaps authoriſed by love; and ſuperſtition or 


40 rather pride has ſince confirmed the rite. Though the Mahometan adminiſtration does not bett I 


« any kind of worſhip, yet it forcibly forbids this atrocity. Permiſſions therefore are difficult t 
* N only 1 thoſe N who are wicked enough to fell them. © Shall I'dare avow it?— 
| „„ ee 
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Vlad are tha: apinions cengerning the, origin. of. this orifice, buy . as. 
Abe Wale, involved, in obſcurity and! copjefligte. Some: Greek; writera men- 


tion [eh ? that. the Indians women: being betrathed very young, and nov 


with 4 own, conſent, frag uently uſed: tha means of; paiſon te: ric them 
<. ſelves: of a diſagreeahle; partnews and that: this ſeerat daſtruction of the 
4 huſband: having ariſen. to a formidalile heights. the: expedient of burning the 


4 wives, together with, their deceaſed! huſbands, was adopted, by laws, ac a 
4 pracaution, hereby to render the huſbandis life e Procious in the 
_ - 66; eftymation. af . as "Ow une 1 4 £34666 {HH RAP ts Hl 


&-} 


"This abe 8 is | highly Sb ank affards no luden tithe 
national inguirer; neither: does Strabo himſelf give it much credit. Diodonus 
indeed ſaema more diſpoſed to belief. He ſays further: that the, law-excuſed 
gnant ar had childran living; but that others, who 
it * cafulocs ix. wene to remain. widows, 1 ta, be ener from A, par- 


« 1 8 * Roe. Dies to cir he price ** 3 from theſe vidtims, 4 by 


« futile pretexts have endeavoured to divert the indignation of their own T — 


D'OnsogyiLLe' s Philoſophical Eſſays, &c. tranſlated by Holeroft, 1784. el 


The following account was communicated to the author by a lady now Wing in England, but for- 
werly reſident. in India. That about twenty - three years ago, ſhe went to ſee a woman burn herſelf 
« on her huſband's funeral pile. This ſacrifice. of herſelf was made about 200 miles from Calcutta, ; 
& within ten miles of the Marad Bog. The funeral pile of wood was about ten feet high, and un- 
& derneath it was a hole or pit filled with combuſtibles. On the top of: the pile on its back lay the 


& corpſe of her deceaſed: huſband; covered with a white garment. The woman was brought- forth 


4 accompanied by a number of Bramins, and all her. relations and friends ſurrounding: her, and a great 
« number; of inſtruments playing. She was dreſſed in the moſt coſtly manner, with a quantity of 
c jexwels- and other. ornaments: dhe was breught in a carriage, and did not make her appearance, 
< till; ſne came near to the pile; where leaving the carriage, ſue took leave of her relations without 


_ 4, any ſeeming diſeompoſure or appearance of being at all affected; till ſue took her final leaye of her 


, youngeſt child, ſeven or. eight months-· old. Then after having laid aſide her jewels and ornaments, 
«. and diſtributed them among her relations, ſhe-with great eagerneſs mounted the-ladder-fixt-before the 
pile; and when ſhe had reached the top, ſhe ſtrewed among the ſpectators, who were all deſirous 


« of catehing ſome of them, a great number of flowers, which had been before placed upon the pile in 
e baſkets. Then making a ſpeech of about five- minutes length, ſhe-threw herſelf : down upon the 


«corpſe, which ſhe-embraced- with great vehemenee, and immediately the pile was-ſet on fire, and 


u the people made a great ſhout, and all the inſtruments ſoundeds i in order to e her ay „ 


F conſuming in the flames.“ 


uh Ws. ak, Lib. Rv. a0 Dio, Sic, Lab. XVI. and XIX, 3 
« ticipation 


« dagen vl _Gacred rites and legal poſſulliones | that” desk merke of re. 


5 11 riſe to the conteſt between the twb wives df Ceteus, &c. aboyemerttioned. 
| But this account of its origin is too full of abſutduy' to need reſuſtatiun; neither 


* ſpot, after much pams of inveſtigation was the following. At the demiſe 


wives inconſolable for his loſs, teſobved not to ſurvivez and aceordingty offered 


. y 4 ; ad 


S$UBJECT: r SUICIDE. 


zbation ſtuck fo faſt by the women, that they ſoon eagerly and/volomts» = 

us; * dernanded to be burned, and thought rhemſelves ſtigmatized by a refuſal,, 
though the law was reſftrified to the burning of one: that chis avidity of 

« following the huſband, and thus Reering clear df all future epach, gave 


is Diodorus's ſtatement of the laws of burning conſiſtent. with our preſent. 8 


* of information on that bead; as än the iriſtantes lately noticed, the | 


„ .Ohildren” of the widows: are expreſsly-mentioned as attending their mother 


on this moſt folemn-occaſion.. The caſe of pregnancy is indesd an cxetption,. . 
and that for a very obvious reaſon, becauſe it is not allowed to ſacrifice . two” 


ves on this nag ee ne e inthe pu a rofl wo e 


. 
1 
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« of the mortal part of the great Gentvo«Jawyiver and (prophet Bramah, his 


« themſclves voluntary victims on his funeral pile. The wives of the chi 


„ Rajahs, the firſt officers of ſtate, being un willing to have it thought that 
they were deficient in fidelity and affection,, followed the heroic e f 


„them by the wives of Bramah.. The Bramans (a tribe then newly conſti- 


etuted by their great legiſlator) pronounced and declared chat the delinquent 


« {fpirits- of theſe heroines, immediately ceaſed from their tranſmigrations and 


e entered the firſt or higheſt bobson of purification.“ Hence it followed, 


„that their” wives claimed a right of making the ſame: facrifice of their 


« mortal forms to God and the munes of their deceaſed hufbunds.. The wives of 
« every Gentoo caught the "enthuſiaſtic (now pious) flame. Thus the heroic: 
« acts of a few women brought about a general cuſtom ;. the Bramans: had. 
« given it the ſtamp of religion; they foiſted it into.the Chatah and Aughtbrrah 
Bhades Shaſtah, and inſtituted the forms and ceremonials that were to ac- 


* 
* 


C 


La 


« company the ſacrifice, They trained ſome obſcure paſſages of Bramah's 


« Chatah Bhade, to countenance the declared ſenſe of the action, and eſtabliſhed: 


bf. it as a * tenet — * — the oultrietions before 


£5 | 131 08 * recited, 
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. Tete lh kes it a voluntary an of glory," piety and nn 


* were actuated by any other motives; we will not determine.“ masse all 
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. Whether the Bramans were ſincere in their-declared ſenſe and conſecration | 
cu ring the fidelity of their own Wives, ot 


4c this ack, or had a view to the | 


attempts at preciſcly aſcertaining the origin of ſo ancient a cuſtom muſt” be 


| deemed nugatory; ; ſome general ideas only can be entertained on we | 


and the reaps. are NOR why ee to . Net n igt 


1 $19 * ; 7 2 e * * ». 1715 SK «7 6. 


It is wel Web 1 in thi REPLY ancient times and among nations not far 
Mi wie out of the clouds of ignorance and barbariſm, very confuſed notions 


_ prevailed (but ſtill there were ſome) of an exiſtence” after death. As theſe. 


notions were not very ſpiritualized; it was no wonder; that the ideas enter- 
tained of a future ſtage' of exiſtence, ſhould: entirely correſpond with thoſe of 


5 their preſent lives; and that theſe very ignorant and unenlightened people could 
have no more exalted conceptions of futurity, than as a ſtate, in which they 
were to enjoy every delight of their heart on earth in an enlarged degree and 

an uninterrupted: fruition. It was therefore very natural to concrive, that what ; 
had contributed highly to their gratifications on earth, muſt do the ſame in 


their future exiſtence. From hence a general cuſtom aroſe among all unen- 
lightened nations, (and the ſame is ſtill to be found among thoſe, who continue 
in their ignorance and darkneſs) of not ſuffering their friends to go into the 
other world unaccompanied with whatever was neceſſary for their com fortable 
or pleaſurable ſubſiſtenee in this: hence the furniſhing of their deceaſed friend | 
with dad clothes and e as ann as ny on various e (] for | 


49 * like the 1 in bor le, = „% ens: 5 


5 Expect thy dog, wo, bottle and thy wife——Pors. . 3 5 
1 L the poor Indian! whoſe untutor'd mind 6534) ext ent 5 5 | 
Sees God in clguds, or hears him in the wind ; ö. Nh 
lis ſoul proud ſcience never taught to ſtray, e 
. 5 uo, Far as the ſolar walk or milky way; . e 
| 10 Vet ſimple nature to his Hope has given 


Behind the cloud-topt bill ao aan Reavenz on ni nfs 


wn Some ſafer world in depth of woods embraced, „% ĩ ĩö!V»)]]) 347 et or Eh ERR: 1 
5 a Some happier iſland i in the watry waſte 3 | | TIS 3 8 | 
Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, deere e Sens ve , 
No fiends ch no VEE thirſt for gold. F Soy 2. Ges . | 
: VV 


| readineſs on moſt occaſions in beloved wives, in favourite ſlaves, voluntarily to 


deprive themſelves of that life, which was now become uſeleſs here, by the 


demiſe of their lord, but which might continue to be ſerviceable to him, where 


he was gone. Where this was not done voluntarily, it was generally required 


and executed by the cuſtoms of the country; and thus it naturally became a 
matter of ſhame and reproach, not to be willing to pay this laſt tribute of re- 
ſpect and duty. From hence then a very fair and probable origin may be 


traced of an immolation of wives to the manes of their huſbands; an immo- 0 
lation partly voluntary and partly forced; in which a diverſity of rites and 


cuſtoms were obſerved according to the different ſentiments and religious uſages 


of the nations, among whom it prevailed. The Indian facrifice on theſe 


occaſions was much circumſcribed to what it was in other nations; being con- 
fined to one wife and unaccompanied with any thing elſe. This was owing to 
their doctrine of the metempfychoſis, which takes away the idea of having the 
| fame purſuits and paſſions in the next ſtage of exiſtence. . In India it was 
conſidered as a matter of religion, and rather for the benefit of the woman 


1 than to be of any uſe to the deceaſed. But ee theſe + -ponain 


, 


| To de, contents his natural deſire, 
He aſks no angel's wing, no ſeraph's fire; 125 
| But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, —__ . 
2 5 His faithful 2 ſhall bear him company. —Pore. 


tal The doctrine of the immortality 55 the ſoul, falſely underſtood, has Almoſt throughout all 


- nations wad every age, engaged women, ſlaves, ſubjects, friends, to murder themſelves ; that they 


might go and ſerve in the other world the object of their reſpect and love in this. Thus it was in the 
Weſt-Indies and among the Danes; and thus it is at preſent in Japan, in Macaſlar, and many other 
places. Theſe cuſtoms do not ſo directly proceed from the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul,” as 


from that of the reſurrection of the body; from whence they have drawn this conſequence, that after, 


death the fame individual will have the ſame wants, the ſame ſentiments, the ſame paſſions, In this 


point of view, the doQtrine of the immortality of the ſoul has a prodigious effect on mankind, becauſe. | 


the idea of only.a ſimple change of habitation is more within the reach of the human underſtanding, 


and more adapted to flatter the heart, than the idea of a new y modification,” ———Moyrzzqrev, | 


| Spirit of "ey Vol. II. B. xxiv. c. xix. 


Bis: better accommodation | in bis : new 8 But the ide was artec minder 5 

on the ſame principle; and it was conceived, that thoſe friends, thoſe telatiotis 

and domeſtics, who had been beſt beloved by the deceaſed party, and moſt 

uſefal to him on earth, would alſo be able to continue their ſervices and to 
contribute to his happineſs in [d] his new life. Hence followed a deſire and 


* 
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firſt took their riſe in India and were diffuſed from thence; or whether they 
were copied by the Indians [x] from other nations, is equally immaterial and 
difficult to determine at this diſtance of time: as it is alſo, at what period the 
practice of wives burning in India might commence. -/ However it is pretty 
clear, that ſuch a practice could not have prevailed before the Indians had loſt 
ſight of the purity of their ancient faith and doctrines; and had fallen much 
from their fame for wiſdom and knowledge ; or at Jeaſt till their Bramans uſed 
that knowledge to the purpoſes of gaining an undue influence and power over 
the minds of the vulgar. The firſt actual example recorded (or at leaſt that 
has fallen within the author's knowledge) of a wife burning in India, 1s that 
of the wife of Ceteus abovementioned, in the age ſucceeding Alexander's, or 
about two thouſand years ago; but then it is declared at that time to have been 
done according to a very ancient cuſtom or law of that country. Inſtead 
therefore of involving ourſelves in fruitleſs reſearches, as to its [s] origin and 
antiquity, let us rather proceed to develope (as far as we are able) the laws 
GG" its _ 


In the year 1773 a number of jeartied Bramins met at Fort William in 
Bengal, at the requeſt and by the encouragement of Governor Haſtings, to 
compile a code of what they could colle& of their ancient laws. This they 
completed in the year 1775, and tranſlated it from the original Shanſcrit into the 
Perfian language. Mr. Halhed was then employed by the Governor General, to 
tranſlate from the Perſian, and the work was completed and printed in London in 
the year 1777, under the title of © A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of 
« the Pundits [T].“ The antiquity of theſe laws is immenſe and not to be 
aſcertained. In Chap. xx. title, Of what concerns Women,” the paſlage 
relative to burning is as follows. It is praper for a woman after her huſ- 
«© band's death to burn herſelf in the fire with his corpſe. Every woman, who 
* thus burns, ſhall remain in Paradiſe with her huſband three crore and fifty 


_ See for ſome extracts concerning the epi in other nations in a note at the end of this 
chapter. * 


Le) Mr. Halhed ſays (in his preface to “Code of Gentoo Laws”) ce that the Ramin ſeem to look 


upon this ſacrifice, as one of the firſt principles of their religion, the cauſe of which it would hardly 
be orthodox to inveſtigate.“ 


[rj Pundits are Gentoo lawyers or learned Bramins, who alone underſtand the Shanſerit language. 


6e lacks. a 
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- lacks of years, by deſtiny. If ſhe cannot burn, ſhe muſt in that caſe pre- 


*« {ſerve an inviolable chaſtity : if ſhe remains always chaſte, ſhe goes to Paradife; | 
«© and if ſhe does not preſerve her chaſtity, ſhe goes to Hell.“ This then feems 


an original law, by which the matter of burning appears to be neither abſo- 
lately compulſatory, nor yet entirely optional. It is proper ;” that is, it is 
a fit and becoming action; ta the performance of which a great reward is 
annexed. But if female. weakneſs and timidity prevails. over reſolution, ſo 


that a woman cannot burn, it is not a matter to be paſſed over in ſilence ; 


| ſince ſhe muſt then perform another condition in order to be entitled to future 
happineſs ;—** ſhe muſt preſerve an inviolable chaſtity.” This ſeems the only 
condition, which was to accompany a refuſal; and which if performed, the 


woman was to ſuffer no degradation or diminution of character. But in proceſs 


of time a variety of circumſtances have been ingrafted on the ſimplicity [v] of 


this ancient law, It has been determined, that a pregnant woman cannot burn, 


ſhe having no right to involve her child's death with her own ; alſo that if the 
huſband die at a conſider able diſtance from his wife, ſhe is not to burn, unleſs 


ſhe can procure ſome parts of his clothing, ſuch as his turban or girdle, to 
wear on the pile; that the firſt choice belongs to the firſt wife, (for the Indians! 


allow polygamy) upon whoſe refuſal only it devolves to the ſecond ; that the 
anſwer is to be given in twenty-four hours, but not ſooner ; that no advantage 


may be taken of · the very firſt impreſſions of grief; and when once given, be 


9 either way, it cannot be retracted. Sometimes the firſt wife refuſes and the 


ſecond burns; at others they both refuſe, and the worſt conſequence attending 


the refuſal now-a-days1 is, lying under an imputation and reproach of being wanting 
to their o:vn honour and purification, and of not promoting the proſperity of thejr 
family. It often happens, that if the firſt wife be childleſs and the ſecond haye 


children, the latter puts in her claim of burning in preference to the former, 


that ſhe may have this opportunity of aggrandizing her children; ſince the 
truth is, that the children in this caſe are deemed more illuſtrious, are fought 
in marriage by the more -opulent and honourable of their © caſt,” and ſtand a 
better chance of being received into one of a ſuperior dignity. It 1s very 
certain, that the houſehold Bramins take the utmoſt pains to inſtil into the 


minds of females, (for what cauſes are beſt known to themſelves) the higheſt 
| 

do! See n and alen in their works refers as authorities for the aſſertions that 
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ideas of: the glory and honour of this voluntary lacrifice ; that they inſtrucx 
them eagerly to embrace ſuch an opportunity of dying, as a peculiar 'blefling; 
which will Place them immediately in the higheſt boboon or ſphere of purifica- 
tion without p̃aſſing through the intermediate [x] ones. Thus worked up by: 
their prieſts from earlieſt infancy to an enthuſiaſtic notion of a death ſo advan- 


tageous and honourable to themſelves and families, it is no wonder, that ſo: 


many Indian women have in all ages, (and continue ſo to do at this day) 
eagerly coveted and heroically undergone this fiery trial. A Chriſtian martyr 
cannot have more reliance on his faith and on his God, when he undergoes an 
eo involuntary” burning for the fame, than an Indian wife has confidence in 
that principle of her ſect, which encourages her voluntarily to ſeek” this violent 
and painful death. Superſtition and enthuſiaſm in more enlightened countries 
will go great lengths, even to the ſurrender of life itſelf, when buoyed up by 
any ſyſtem of early education, popular prejudice, or religious enthuſiaſm. Let 
not then the European lady, who perchance thinks it poſſible to © ſurvive” her 
deceaſed huſband, paſs too haſty a condemnation on the conduct of her Gentoo- 
ſiſter, only becauſe the latter 1 is anxious to make her practice e ber 
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122 a: The Bile PER ſaartoen, ( Holwell ſays n W e ; ſiren below and fix: 
above the earth (which.1s one itſelf). The ſeven, below are inhabited by a variety of ſerpents ; the 
{ix above are ſo many Paradiſes for the reception of thoſe, who merit a removal from the lower earth. 
The higheſt or moſt exalted of thefe ſpheres is called “ Suttee,“ and is the reſi dence of Brihma | 
and his particular favourites. This is the-place of deſtination ſor thoſe men, who have never uttered a- 
falſehood during their lives, and for thoſe women, who have voluntarily nnn. with their: 
| huſbands,” —— Hal s Preface to Code of Gentoo Laws. 


[r] The. following extracts may not prove unentertaining to the reader; as well 1 ſerve to 3 
che fact of wives, friends, ſlaves, &c. burning, or otherwiſe ſacrificing their lives at the deceaſe of · 
their lord, in many other countries as well as in India. 


When their king dies (ſpeaking, of Scythians, : who lived ne th: Danube 8 the Palus. 
Mzotis)' they embalm his body and wrap it in wax. It is then put into an open chariot and carried- 
from city to city, expoſed to the view of all people. The circuit being finiſhed, a place is appointed 
for the burial, and. a large grave is made, in which the-body of the king is interred, and with'it “ one 
« of his wives,” and all- his chief officers of ſtate, who. are put · to death for that purpoſe. To theſe 
are added ſeveral horſes, a number of drinking veſſels, and the i images of the. doe gods and He | 
furniture belonging to the deceaſed monarch.” See HERNODOTUs, Book IV. OT. 


The Creſtonæi (a Thracian, nation). have many wives. When the: huſband dies there is a great 
contention among the wives, joined by their particular friends, which was the favourite wife. She, 
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who is judged fo, being arrayed and adorned by the mend women, 1s flain at his grave by her neareſt 155 


relations and is buried with him; the N wives deeming rout n to be * of this 
Honour: Cee Hxnoporus, Book V. N 7 | 


WK 


Bee for examples of Scandinavian wives 3 nn or W 8 with their huſ- 
bands, Bartholinus De Cauſis contemptæ a Danis adhuc Gentilibus * Lib. II. c. x. 


'« Pleni ſunt Hiſtoricorum libri, varias apud nationes, uxores maritis ſuperſtites ſimul cum defuncie | 


crematas, vel ſuper corpora eorum interfectas. De Thracibus teſtatur Herodotus, -& ex eo Mela, 


quem Solinus ſequitur. De Herulis Procopius. De Polonis adhuc Gentilibus Ditmarus, . Una« | 


quæque mulier poſt viri exequias ſui igne cremati decollata ſubſequitur.” De Pruſſis indicat 


Hartknochius. De Winedis (aut Widenis prope Danubium) Bonifacius Epiſcopus Moguntinus 1 


« Winedi tam magno zelo matrimonii amorem mutuum ſervant, ut mulier viro proprio mortuo, 
 vivere recuſet; & laudabilis mulier inter illas eſſe judicatur, quz'propria manu ſibi mortem _ 
ut in-una ſtrue i ardeat cum viro ſuo,”——BARTHOLINUS, Lib. II. c. x. | 


1 muſt obſerve in the firſt place, that it is the cuſtom of the Tartars, when one of them. dies, 


that one of his wives muſt hang herſelf to bear him company in his journey. In the year 1668, 4 
Tartar of note died in the imperial city; and a concubine of ſeventeen years of age was to bear him 


company. She was well born and had good relations. Her kindred were much troubled to loſe her, 
and without doubt ſhe was more concerned herſelf. They preſented a petition to the emperor, beg- 


ging of him, that he would difpenſe with that cuſtom received and eſtabliſhed among his nation. 


The emperor did it to the purpoſe; for he commanded that cuſtom ſhould be no longer in force, ſo 
that it was quite aboliſhed and abrogated. The Chineſe have the ſame cuſtom ; but it is not common 
or approved or received by their philoſopher. . In our time the viceroy of Canton. died. Some ſaid. 
he poiſoned himſelf. Being near his death, he called the concubine he loved beſt, and putting her in 
mind of the love he had borne her, deſired ſhe would bear him company. She gave him a. promiſe, - 
ahd as ſoon as he died, ſhe hanged herſelf, P——CHURCHILL's Folio Collection. of Von Vol, 
B. II. c. viii. Account of China. 5 


The following extract "uh Muller's Travels throu gh Sire; is to be frond in Coxe* 8 Travels,. 
Vol. II. p. 125. “ After deſcribing the different ſpecies of tombs obſerved in the ſouthern parts of 
Siberia, Muller adds, © That as in ſeveral of theſe burial- places, the bones of men, women and horſes 
© have been found with javelins, , bows and. arrows and other weapons; it. ſeems evident, that the 
« fame ancient ſuperſtition, - which ſtill reigns in India, was formerly prevalent in thoſe parts; VIZ, 
de that the departed ſouls follow the ſame kind of life in a future ſtate, which they purſued in this 
«* world.“ (Or as the poet has. elegantly expreſſed · himſelf, fays Mr. Coxe in a note, 


. qqq uunͤ gti currum 
Ae fuit vivis, quæ cura nitentes 
Faſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure rep6ſtos.—En. vr) 


| «For this a ( Muller proceeds) at the demiſe of a perſon of diſtinction, his 3 wiſs. as. 
cc ſervants; the horſes on which he was accuſtomed to ride, were ſacrificed at his tomb and buried 


* with him; and for the ſame reaſon” — dreſs, * other accoutrements were alſo interred. W:. 
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126 | A= Ful bn INTO oy | 
And Mr, Muller further obſerves; © that, upon igſpeRing the .ancient archives of Yakutſk, the 


« "fame cuſtom. obtained amo is the. inhabitants, when the Ruſſians firſt made the conqueſt « of thaſe 


&« parts; and that the only effectual method of putting a ſtop to ſuch proceedings was by puviſhing all, 


« thoſe as murderers, who ſacrificed the wives and ſervants of the — oof 


c Among the Natchez, formerly a powerful tribe in America, Tur now exting (haying. heek's ex- 
aka by the Europeans) t their great Chief was looked on as a being of a ſuperior order, and as a 


brother of the Sun. When he died, his pripcipal officers, favourite wives, and many of his domeſtics 


of inferior rank, were ſacriſiced at his tc 


omb, that he might be attended in the next world by the ſame 
perſons as in this. The Chief was held in ſuch reverence, that thaſe victims welcomed death with 
exultation, deeming it a recompence of fidelity and a mark of diftiaQtion, when. thus choſen to accom- 
pany thgir deceaſed lord. This cuſtom of the Natchez was unqueſtionably as inhuman, as that of 
the Hindoos; but then it extended not to inferior perſons; excepting indeed that the huſbands of the 


* 


daughters of the Sun were in like manner to be oftered up at the gras of hair ann.. 


wives.” ——SULLIVAN's Phil. Rhap. Vol. II. 111. 


«. By the account, which M. Dumont, an eve-witneſs, gives of the funeral of the gen Chief of 
the Natchez it appears, that the feelings of the perſons, who ſuffered on that occaſion, were very 
different. Soms ſolicited the honour with eagerneſs; others laboured to avoid their doom, and ſeveral 
ſaved their lives by flying to the woods, As the Indian Bramigs give an intoxicating draught to the 


| women, who are to be burned together with the bodies of their huſbands, which renders them inſen- 


: 434 
: 3 


ſible of their approaching fate, the ben obliged their victims to ſwallow ſeveral large pills of 
tobacco, which prodyce a ſimilar effect.” ——RostrTSON'S Hiſt. of. America, Vol. I. B. iv. 


66 The Mexicans bury great quantities of gold and ſilver with their dead, to bear the expences of 
their; journey, which they believe to be both long and troubleſome. They put to death ſome of their 
ſervants to accompany them; and it is a common thing for wives to celebrate the exequies of their 


huſbands with their own deaths.“ Hiſt. of Conqueſt of Mexico, tranſlated from the ea of 
Don Antonio de Solis, by Thomas Townſend, Eſq. Folio. 1724. 


« As they imagine the dead begin their career anew in the world, whickas they are gone, that they 
> 
may not enter on it defenceleſs and unprovided, they bury with them their. bow, their arrows, and 


other weapons uſed in hunting or war; they depoſit in their tombs the ſkins and ſtuffs, of which they 
make garments, Indian corn, veniſon, domeſtic utenſils, and all other neceſſaries. In ſome provinces 
upon the deceaſe of a Cazique or Chief, a certain number of his wives, of his favourites and of his 


ſlaves, were put to death and interred together with him, that he might appear with the ſame dignity 

in his future ſtation and be waited upon by the ſame attendants. This perſuaſion-is ſo deep rooted,. 
that many of their retainers offer themſelves as voluntary victims, and court the privilege of accom- - 
panying their departed maſter, as an high diſtinction. It has been found difficult on ſome occaſions. 
to ſet bounds to their enthuſiaſm of affectionate MS and to reduce the train of a favourite leader to 


ſuch a number, as the Tribe could afford. ———ROBERTSON'S Hit, of America, Vol. I. B. iv. 


„ However ſuperſtitious the Mexicans were in other matters, in the rites, which they obſerved at 
funerals they exceeded themſelves. They dreſled- the dead body in a habit ſuitable to the rank, the 
wealth and the circumſtances attending the death of the party; with the habit they gave the dead. a 


8 Jug 


SUBJECT 0 s erb 


jug of water, which was to ſerye on the journey to the other world, Ly alſo different pieces of paper, | 
Which were to be üſed as charms or paſſports, to enable them to paſs through” all difficulties n the 
road. But one of the chief and moſt ridiculous ceremonies at funerals was the killing : a Tethichi, a | 
domeſtic quadruped, reſembling a little dog, to accompany the deceaſed .in their journey to the other 
world. "They fixed a, ſtring about its neck, believing that neceſſary to enable it to paſs the deep 
waters. Such were the funeral rites of the common people. Thoſe ol their kings and great lords 
were attended with an abundance of ceremonies, A ſee them deſeribed at large ad locum“) of which 
the following are a few. Great preſents of rich dreſſes, beautiful feathers and flaves were amaſſed 
together; the corpſe was dreſſed in the richeſt manner, and adorned with gold, jewels, &c. with a 
variety of habits heaped one over the other. «+ The flave was then ſacrificed, who had had the ſuper- 
| intendance of the deceaſed's family or private worſhip, that he might be ready to ſerve him-in the ſame 
capacity in the other world. The funeral proceſſion then commenced in great ſtate, and the body was 
placed on a large odoriferous pile of wood. While the royal corpſe and all its habits, arms and enſigns 
were burning, a number of ſlaves, both of thoſe belonging to his houſchold and thoſe preſented on this 
occaſion by others, were ſacrificed in an area below. Along with the ſlaves were ſacrificed ſome of 
the irregularly-formed men, whom the king had collected for his entertainment, that they might afford. 
him the ſame amuſeinent in the other world; and for the ſame reaſon, they uſed alſo to ſacrifice ſome | 
of his wives. The number of victims was proportioned to the grandeur of the funeral, and amounted. 
ſometimes, 4s ſeveral hiſtorians affirm, to two hundred. Among the other ſacrifices the Techithi 
was not omitted; they were firmly perſuaded, that without ſuch a guide it would be impoſſible to get 
through ſome dangerous ways, which led to the other world.” From the firſt Vol. of the Abbe 
Clavigero's Italian Hift, of Nene tranſlated by Charles Cullen, "Eſq. 1787. Fol 
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| Though Homer goes ct fo far as wives s (they indeed: were all left at home) yet he makes Achilles 4 
z ſacrifice os game and animals at Patroclus' 8 funeral, beſide ſheep and oxen as common victims. 
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Four ſprightly courſers with a deadly groan 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 
Of nine large dogs, domeſtic at his board, 
Fall two, ſelected to attend their lord. 1 te 
Then laſt of all (* and horrible to tell, he 2 
Sad ſacrifice!) twelve Trojan captives fell. 
On theſe the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves and j 1 them in one common baze.— Porr, 8 Homer, 1 B. XXIII. 
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And Virgil follows in the ſame track. 


- — — — Sulmone ereatos 

Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens 
Viventes rapit: inferias quos immolat umbris 

Captivogue rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas.- 


En. X. 


However i in both theſe caſes the immolations were : of captives taken 1 in war. The Romans had their 
fights of OOO? at funerals. 0 WY — | 


* This refleQion is Pope's, not Homer's; 


The 
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f . ; 2 | 33 loving Sad concern ag t rites of the African forages at this day, as related i in 
= | : 4 « Religious Ceremonies 1 al DIO. F olio. | 


""Y Proviſions, Kc. 1 are put into the graves 01 che deceaſed, to upon them in their ſuppoſed j journey. 
When the king dies, his wives Poiſon themſelves the moment he expires, in order to die with and 

wait on him in his progreſs to the other world. A numerous retinue of grandees a are alſo ſelected for 
X the qo: e IN &c. 1 Iahabitants of Agag i in en. at 


— 


| 55 40 When the negroes of Senegal inter [heir dead, they bury with them all che nile 1 
utenſils they made uſe of when living, and afterwards cloſe their graves,——The natives of Gambia 
i | bury their dead with all their gold and valuable treaſures, and he, who has the richeſt grave, is in their 
| + opinion the happieſt man. When the King of Guinella dies, his funeral is pompous; all his wives, 
: | 5 moſt faithful friends and domeſtics, and even his favourite horſe, are ſacrificed at the grave, in order 
to attend him to the other world The natives of Benin and Souſos bring preſents for the deceaſed, 
which are buried with his body. Their kings and grandees are buried in private places or in the 
deepeſt rivers, that no one may be able to purloin the treaſures buried with them.” Ace cok of 
. e or Nigeria in Africa. | 1 N 


,  —— — — — — — 


| * They Furniſh the Jenodibid with a have a arrow, and 8 him wich all the 3 os boa was 
8 poſſeſſed of in his life-time, and then make him ſuitable preſents: all which they bury with him. If 
a prince or great man dies, they bury a ſufficient quantity of ſlaves with him to attend him in the 
other world In the more remote parts of Guinea, they impale a youth alive in an hollow tree, 
in order to attend upon a deceaſed hero or commander in another world. Such as die at Benin are 
Aways accompanied by a number of ſlaves. The courtiers of the king are ambitious of attending 
him on tnis occaſion; but that honour is reſerved for his peculiar favourites, who are buried along 
With . e of N of Benin, Ardra, &c, i in Arien, 


4 T he natives of Lovango-inter with their dead a 3 part of their effects, valuable 1 
and goods. At the deceaſe of a grandee in Lovango and Congo, beſide coſtly preſents and foreign 
commodities, he is furniſhed with domeſtics and young women to attend him on his journey; and 


there are rivals, who ſtrenuouſly conteſt ,for the honour of being buried alive on this occaſion.— The 
common people are furniſhed with a bow ind arrows, a drinking cup, a wooden her, and Pipes ou 
Ws for ſmoking,” Religion of Congo, Angola, &. : 
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| Regs 990 the Aria rain 977 the 1 1 bei ork Ve . e bee 
baue been Ami lar to what they are at preſent for. two thouſand: years at taft 


© nm. much longer.— Burning of wives not gone into Alen, but only rendered 


more difficult, as being oppoſed by both Chriſtian and Turk.— An enthuſiaſtic zeat 
4 old cuſtomi is a grand cbaractoriſtic of the Genioo-Tribes.— Their contempt of 
' life gives riſe to frequent ſuicide, parti cularly of a religious kind.— Acebunt of 
| Gentvo-Sthool of Bramins now flouriſhing at Banaris on the banks of the Ganges. 
e i Sacrifice of the Gentoos under the chariot wheels of their idol Jaggernauti— 


| Suicide in honout- of a chief Bramin.—The aged and infirm among Gentoos by ought 


dom at their own defire to periſh on the banks of the Ganges; a Sacred river. 


* Gentoo ſacrifices bi melf in order to flop a contagious d \ £24 in his ſamih.—, | . 


© Suicide among the Siameſe.—The Fapaneſe remarkably prone to ſuicide, bath on 


religious and ſecular accounts : are full of its praiſes to their cbildren.— Fausur- 
able notions of ſuicide prepai led among all the Scythian Tri ibes ; who thought. i. 


4 honourable and advantageous to kill themſelves under infirmitjes or in old age. 


- Reaſons why ſuicide in old age or under bodily infirmities ſhould be particularly 
 .countenanced among warli he nations. —WW hence the idea ſprang of ſuch longevity . 
among Northern nations; as. to. "make them tired of living, and for that regen N 


ahne, deftroy themſelves — Suicide among the worſhippers of Odin in Scandinavia, 


a branch of Scythian adventurers. —War and carnage the delight of the Scandi- ; 


navians.— Odins chief title, * Father of Slaughter.” —The firft wiſh of the, wor- 


1 ppers of Odin, to die in Battle; the next, by ſome violent death. — A peaceful : 
death excluded From Odins feaſt of heroes in Aſgardia.—V, alballa or the Hall of | 
Odin, for the: reception of thoſe, toho died a violent death of any ſort.—The public | 


ellen murder of Odin. — Hence much religious ſuicide among bis followers, as bei, ng 


| promiſed great rewards. — Account of Valhalla and who were admitted. into it 3 N 


tboſe, who fell in battle, and thoſe «pho killed themſetves, either to avoid dying on 4 
bed, ar to accompany their deceaſed. lord; as wives, friends, flaves, Ge ole 


purpoſe of Aﬀiatrc fuicide of which the Scandinavian Was 4 branch) fo Hom z 
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3 „ a ſuppoſed happineſs i in future; not (like European) to be a relief from tl 
7 5 miſery.— Nor to be harſh in our Judgment of Matic ſuicide, * HF its con- 
4 1 . in i princt ple and e : | 


< T may be aſked, « is it not wonderful, that, in ſuch a py of ages, and 
1 © eſpecially ſince there has been a mixture of fo many different nations 
%% among. the Gentoos, ſo unnatural and horrid a cuſtom as. the burning of 
. «wives ſhould not have grown into total diſuſe ?” Some peculiar cauſes how-- 
ever may be -affigned for the ſtrict adherence of the Gentoos to their native 
cuſtoms. The inhabitants of hot climates are known to be endued with an 
extreme degree {z] of ſenſibility; from whence every object and: every. cuſtom £Þ 
makes a deep impreſſion. upon. them. This ſenſibility alſo, through the heat | 
and ane of the climate 1s Ae e Wich a ST Ott eg $3 
121 6c” Nature ons 3 the ballads of a texture i weak, as to render FOR timid, lr formed 
them at the ſame time of an imagination ſo lively, that every object makes the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
upon them. The delicacy of organs, which renders them apprehenſive | of death, contributes likewiſe 


to make them dread a thouſand things worſe than death. The very fame ſenſibility makes them, py 
and dare all dangers.” eee Spirit of Laws, B. XIV. "© me 


— 


[A] * An 8 of the ſhedding of blood derived from his religion, and! ſeconded by the great 
temperance of a life, which is paſſed by moſt of them in a very ſparing uſe of animal food and a total 
abſtinence from intoxicating liquors, the influence of the moſt regular of. climates, in which the great 
heat of the ſun and the great fertility of the ſoil, leſſen moſt of the wants to which the human ſpecies 

in ſubject 1 in auſterer regions, and ſupply the reſt without the exertion of much labour ; ; theſe cauſes, 
with various derivations and conſequences. from them, have all together contributed to, render the 
Indian the moſt enervated inhabitant of the globe. He ſhudders at the fight of blood, and i is of a 
puſillanimity only to be excuſed and accounted for by the great delicacy of his configuration.” This 
is ſo flight. as to give him no chance of. oppoſing with ſucceſs the onſet of an inhabitant of more 
northern regions. But in a country of ſuch extent, diyided into ſo many diſtinct ſovereignties, it 
cannot be expected, that there ſhould be no exceptions to one general aſſertion of the character of the 
inhabitants. There is every where in the mountains a wild inhabitant, whoſe dow an European can 
ſcarcely draw. There are in the woods people who ſubſiſt by their incurſions into the neighbouring 
plains, and who, without the ferocity of the American, poſſeſs all his treachery ; and according to 
Mr. Thevenot, India has had its cannibals in the center of one of the moſt cultivated provinces of 
i the empire. The Rajpouts by their courage have preſerved themſelves almoſt independent- of the 
Great Mogul. The inhabitants of the countries ſtill nearer to the mountains of the frontier, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the activity of their character from the indolence of the reſt of the nation, have eaſily 
turned Mahommedans, and theſe «© Affghans“ are the beſt troops in the emperor's ſervice, and the Z 


moſt dangerous enemies of the throne, when in arms againſt i it. — Gee Diſſertation prefixt to 
Ne T ee in Indoſtan. Printed in + 
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1  Differtation prefixed to Military Tranſactions, &, * 


, 


15. & * * W 


; SUBJECT! & 5 1015 


at d insdttäity of temper, which prevents the delire; as well as: the exertieh] J 
neceſſary to effect any great change of manners or cuſtoms. The cuſtoms © A 
of the Indians (and eſpecially that before us) make a part of their religion, 7 
with which they are ſo mixt and interwoven, that the one cannot undergo any 
alteration, without infringing on the other; and there is ſcarce any the moſt 
common action left indifferent and not regulated by ſome religious obſervance. e | 
10 which it may be added (not indeed much to the credit of Eur opean adven- 1 
turers) that the native tribes of Indians cannot have had much reliſh for altering 15 = 
their own? cuſtoms and laws, from what they have * ſeen“ of the behaviour | 
and © felt” from the rapucity of too many of their „ Chriſtian” "viſitors.  * 
Even the different Caſts” among themſelves bear no good will towards each Fox 
other or are willing to adopt each others [x] cuſtoms : it can therefore ſearce 
be imagined, that ſtrangers, of whoſe principles and cuſtoms they have no 
dee * and who differ ſo widely from them in ever ö eſſential, can 


je « The 3 of hs 11 lies ons Bombay Por Gol-Kondab; its 1 are 5 1 
with any degree of preciſion to Europeans, and we are equally ignorant of the origin and hiſtory of 
the people. They have now figured for near a century, as the moſt enterpriſing ſoldiers of Indoſtan, 
and as the only nation of Indians, which ſeems to make war an occupation by choice: for the Rajpouts 
are ſoldiers by birth. T hey often let out bodies of men and ſometimes whole armies; But notwith- 
ſanding their warlike character, they are in other reſpects the moſt ſerupulous obſeryers of the religion 
of Brama; never eating any thing that has life, nor even killing the inſects which moleſt them: 
however a buffalo ſacrificed with many ſtrange ceremonies atones for the blood of their own ſpecies, „ 


which they ſhed'i in war.” | —Hiſtory of Military Tranſactions, Ke. 1 12. 40. 


II 6 the: Caſts or Tribes into which the Indians are divided, are » reckoned by ehen to be 
eighty-four. Perhaps when India ſhall be better known, we ſhall find them to be many more. For 
there is a ſingular diſpoſition i in the Indians, from very trifling circumſtances, to form a ſect apart from 
the reſt of their neighbours. But the order of pre-eminence of all the caſts in a particular eity or 
province is generally indiſputably decided. The Indian of an inferior caſt would think himſelf ho- 

menge by adopting the cuſtoms of a ſuperior caſt; but this would give battle ſooner than not vindicate 
its prerogatives: the inferior receives the victuals prepared by a ſuperior .caſt with reſpect ; but the 

4 8150 will not partake of a meal, which has been prepared by the hands of an inferior caſt, Their 
marriages are circumſcribed by the ſame barriers, as the reſt of their intercourſes 4 and hence, beſides . 
the national phyſiognomy, the members of each caſt preſerve an air of ſtill greater reſemblance to one 
another. There are ſome caſts remarkable for their beauty, ou as: Nh gd for Rey uglinefs,”— 
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Amy deviations from the eſtabliſhed rules of their caſt "ka then KANE fubjets them 40 ba | = 
rejected by their tribe, to be degraded, and to be obliged to herd with the eee who are the a _—_— 
Wn and outcal of all the other tribes and Faulty os deteſted * diſowned by them all, . — 


8 2 4 —88 on”, g have 
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have any influence over them; or rather that they will not be more firmly 


rivetted to their own practices, in oppoſition ROD Feta (my . tov. 
often, the caſe) their cruel _—_— and 1 e e e eee 


* 


— 


The accounts of Indian n manners, aha are 10 be met with 4 in e den 
are ſo very ſimilar to thoſe of modern travellers and merchants, that there can 
be no doubt, but the ſame religious tenets are maintained and the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitions prevail among the natives of the Eaſt, as did above two thouſand years 
ago [o]; that the women frequently burn with their huſbands, and that ſuicide 
is in many caſes eſteemed highly honourable. The burning of the women is 
indeed become ſomewhat more difficult to be accompliſhed (which has made 
ſome ready to afſert, that it has grown much into deſuetude) on account of 
the neceſſary leave to be obtained from the * 9 5 A but this 


e 32 6 1 


. 


le]; © His religion forbids the Indian t to quit his own ſhores; he wants 5" from abroad ; he- 
is ſo far from being ſolicitous to convert a ſtranger to his own opinion, or from wiſhing him to aſſimilate 
with the nation, that if a foreigner were to ſolicit the privilege of worſhipping Viſtnou, his propoſal 
would be received with the utmoſt contempt.” ——Difſertation to Military Tranſactions, &. 


« By the fundamental doctrines and laws of the Gentoos, they cannot admit of proſelytes or con- 
verts to their faith and worſhip, or receive them into the pale of their communion, without the loſs 
of their caſt or tribe; a diſgrace, which every Gentoo would rather ſuffer death than incur :.-and 
though this religious prohibition in its conſequences reduced the people ta a ſlaviſh- dependence on 
their Bramins, yet it proved the cement of their union as a 0 which to this day remains unmixed. 
with any other race of people.” ——HoLwELL, Vol. I. Part II. ; 


Since ſuch is the ©: excluding” . of the Gentoos, i it is an oy they' yi ubm to 2 | 
ge an themlcives. | 


1 This we know fon the account of Calanus and of Coma s wife. Mr. Holwell "POP « that 
the Aughtorrah-Bhade-Shaftah, whoſe corruptions are ingrafted on the original Chatah-Bhade-Shaftah. | 
of Bramab, has been invariably followed by the Gentoos . inhabiting from the mouth of the Ganges 
to the Indus, for the lat 3363 years; and that theſe innovations were made 1 500 years after the firſt 
promulgation of the Shaſtah by Bramah. That the inſtitutions of the Aughtorrah-Bhade were fo. 
numerous and the ceremonies ſo intricate, that every family was compelled: to have an houſehold prieft 
to direct him; from whence followed an uncontroled power of the Bramins : that many not liking 


the Aughtorrah-Bbade produced the Viedam, as a better ee of the Chatah-Bhade, but ill b 
in reality much fuller of abſurdities.“ 


[E] * This leave however is ſaid to be often denied 2s enn its e price . and that the | 
reaſon of the deſuetude of the cuſtom is chiefly owing to a permiſfion's being & too coftly” for any 


but the rich to obtain. This obſtacle makes the inclination | ſometimes the ſtronger. dome women 
. | - — — have 


o £ 3 
I 1 


SUB JE err 11 $VICIDE e 


: 1 ied, as, bath they, and the Chriſtians join in Aae 
the horrid practice. But their englgavours often prove ineffectual; fince thoſe 
women, who have been refuſed l to burn, have been known to bury ther- 
ſelves alive with their huſbands, to daſh their heads againſt a wall, till their 


brains guſhed out, to poiſon, ſtarve or otherwiſe deſtroy themſelves W | 


RIC FEE (#] of their f mc dt e 


But a ee ad irady eerst to their ies ee 8 


nn an. enthuſiaſtic zeal for their maintenance, is one great characteriſtic of 


midſt of plenty of other food (of the animal kind) proffered: to them by 


Europeans, whenever there is a ſcarcity or general failure of © rice,” their 


r religious Lu] * While theſe Prgjudices remain, there is 
Uttle 


late been known to devote iemiſetves for ſeveral years to the loweſt-and moſt laborious employments,. 
in order to raiſe money to defray the expences of this extravagant ſuicide. Others have been m— 


eagerly ambitious of :facrificing themſelves in proportion as theſe ſcenes became leſs common.” 
RAvxar's Hiſt, of Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Vol. I. 


[r] See the threats of Rhaam Chund's widow: related above ; 3, and. alſo Sullivan 8 | Philolophical | 


Rhapſodies, Vol. II. 103. ; . 


La] © Some of the Engliſh. officers examining the different buildings of the ig Sy they. had 
| ſtormed, found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground deſperately wounded ; whom- 
| incapable of moving without aſſiſtance, the. garriſon. in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry 


off, though he was an officer of rank, and an Indian of. a very high caſt, He was taken care of, 
but with a ſullen obſtinacy refuſed every kind of aſſiſtance, and would not ſubmit. to the neceſſary 


operations, till he found that the ſur eon intended to uſe force. He was no ſooner. left alone than he 
ſtripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to his life, by tearing. open his wounds. Some 
perſons were therefore appointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched. hut. 
in a diſtant part of the fort, that his reſt might not be diſturbed by the buſineſs neceſſary to be carried 


on near the chamber, where he was firſt diſcovered.. Finding himſelf conſtantly watched, he behaved | 


for three days with ſo much compoſure, that they, to whoſe care he was entruſted, thought he was 
reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left him in the night, as they imagined, aſleep... But 


they were no ſooner got to ſome diſtance, than the Tanjorine crept to the corner: of the hut, where a 


lamp was burning, and with it he ſet fire to the thatch, which in that. dry ſeaſon of the year: caught the 
blaze ſo fiercely, that he was ſuffocated before it could be extinguiſhed. - « This Indian fell a martyr 
to his ideas of the impurity he had contracted by ſuffering Europeans: ko. e to his wants. — 

Hiſt. of Military Tranſactions in Indoſtan, B. II. p. 120. 


Inu] © It is of ſingular conſideration, that the ſame principle, which actuates them to e 
of ate as relative to. themlelyes, ſhould at. the ſame. time, from the belief. that. they are to-0ccupy 


the Gentoo nation. Witneſs their ſtarving with ſo much reſolution in the 
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little probiitit of any innovations: being made in their n eie 
Indeed that great contempt of life, which univerſally prevails through the natives 
of the Eaſt, gives riſe to frequent ſuicide in various ſhapes; though it-ſeems 
1 chiefly to be of an enthuſiaſtic or religious nature; and accordingly. we find 
"vp ſelf. murder not only committed, but much inculcated and highly applauded, 
| among the Heathen countries of Aſia. In Banaris,” where there is a kind of _ 
Gentoo univerſity, on the banks of the Ganges, much celebrated for the ſanctity 
- of its members, there ſtill ſubſiſts a ſchool of ancient Bramins or Gymnoſo- 
pPäühiſts, who ſtudy the Shanſcrit or ſacred language, which is eſteemed the moſt 
ancient of the Eaſt. They likewiſe declare, (but only to their initiated) that 
idols are introduced only to catch the attention of the vulgar by viſible, forms, 
being only different emblems of one ſupreme Deity. They however lead the 
common people for various reaſons to pay. the higheſt acts of adoration to theſe 
groteſque figures [1], and inculcate the diſtinguiſhed honour of even ſacrificing 
their lives before the images of their divinities. In conſequence of this, many 
a religious, enthuſiaſt on certain feſtivals proſtrates himſelf in the duſt. at the 
| du of the idol Le) Jaggernaut, and with e a wy RP the 
: 1 1 Es 5 4 horrid 
the bodies of other animals, occaſion their greateſt cdhorrence 1 ſhedding the blood, of any. other 
creature, © leſt they ſhould kill a departed friend.” Thouſands and ten thouſands of the 1 more rigid 
ones will periſh rather than partake of food, which once had exiſtence in it; though at the ſame time, 
as is inſtanced in the Mahrattahs, they will plunder and lay deſolate countries, and will murder and 
deſtroy their enemies with the moſt heartfelt alacrity and ſatisfaction. It is not unuſual to ſee hoſpitals 
erected for the admiſſion of diſeaſed animals and birds. „ have ſeen many camels, horſes and bullocks 
(fays Thevenot) with other wounded animals, which tKe Hindoos had purchaſed from Chriſtians and 


IF Mohammedans, and which they had delivered, as aan were wont to fay, f rom the Nen of ANTS, 
| SULLIVAN" s Phil, Rhap, Vol. II. | 


; = 
[x] Many ſects of Gentoos indict the moſt i tortures on. their own bodies, ad FORE "Mt 


- ſelves to death with extraordinary Ty in honour of their religion and laws, TYRE" the Banians . 
and others, . 5 Ec | : 


Ja 


[x] See Holwell in his Account of Gente F Faſts and Feflivals, Alfo Voltaire's State of Nations | 
(from Tavernier) and Collier” 8 General N at the word Narſinga, now Biſnager, and the 
authors he quotes. | 
N. B. Jaggernaut is the fame with Biſtnou or Viſtnou. His chief temple is ſaid to be in \ the 
province of Orixa in the Carnatic, and to be attended by five hundred prieſts. The image, which is 

carried about in annual proceſſion, is an irregular pyramidal black ſtone, of about four or five hundred 


weight, with two rich diainonds near the 94 to a nor 4 ; and the ww and mouth er with 
vermilion. | 


b Quilacar 


8er "SUPCIDE: DD ene 5 
e < that he will be . to ſuffer him to be cruſhed: in pieces 
* under the wheels of his chariot. If any one happens to be thus killed, his 
body is burnt; and his -aſhes are preſerved as holy relics. - Bit this profound 
adoration of their idols, even to becoming ſuicides for their imagined honour 
and glory, is by an eaſy tranſition through the medium of religious influence 
and ſuperſtition, made to paſs from the idol to his chief prieſt or miniſter. 
For Tavernier relates (as he is quoted by Voltaire) „ that he was himſelf a 
« witneſs at Agra, one of the capitals of India, that when a certain great 
_ «- Bramin died, a merchant, who had long been his diſciple and ſtudied under - 
« him, came to the Dutch factory in order to ſettle his Ne as being 
c reſolved to follow his great maſter into the other world; nd accordingly he: . 
ce ſtarved himſelf to death in ſpite of all remonſtrance to the contrary.” The 
old doctrine alſo of the Bramans, which forbids their followers to wait patiently” 
for death in their old age and infirmities, but rather to anticipate its ſtroke by 
a voluntary exit, is ſtill kept up by the modern Gentoos ; among whom the 
aged and infirm are frequently brought down at their own requeſt to the deer 
of rivers, and particularly to the Ganges, which is eſteemed a ſacred water, 
and in whoſe current they deem it an act of religion, as well as conducive to 
their future happinehy,. thus ne Lt to . It 18 alſo A to be 


an 
, 


_ Quilacara, a celebratid town on the borders of the Indies, is remarkable for a jubilee Ns 


there once in-twelve years. On the morning of the feſtival the Raja of the place, who is both ſovereign _ 


and high prieſt, mounts a ſcaffold, and having ſtripped himſelf naked, is waſhed all over by his 
attendants. He then makes an oration to the people, telling them, that he is to offer up himſelf a 
free-will offering to the gods. The people ſhout applauſe, when the Raja pulls out a ſharp knife, and 
cutting off pieces of his fleſh, preſents them to his idols, and cloſes the ceremony by cutting his throat, 
Horrid as this ceremony may appear to us, yet there are others more barbarous ſtill and in the ſame 
province. Some of their devotees go in: ſcores together to viſit the moſt celebrated temples ; and 
ſtanding before their altars, they cut off their fleſh by piece-meal, uſing the following words, „Thus 
do I mortify myſelf for the fake of my god. When they can endure the torment no longer, they 
ſay © Out of love to thee, O my god, do J offer up myſelf a cheerful ſacrifice.” Then they ſtab 
themſelves, and their bodies are immediately reduced to aſhes. Theſe precious Shes are fold by the 
prieſts for a conſiderable ſum to the deluded people, and are conſidered as preſervatives againſt all ſorts 
of diſeaſes. See Religious Ceremonies, &c. F. ol. p. 68. under Provinces of Carnate, &c. 2 oo 


\ 


[1] © The Ganges, as the largeſt, has always en d as the moſt holy river in Hindoſtan. 
Thoſe who bathe in it are peculiarly ſanctified ever after, and as a type of it, are marked on the 
forehead with a yellow mixture. The water itſelf is ſent in jars ſealed by the Bramins all over the 
peninſula of India and ſold at an enormous price. The moſt W inſtance however of ſenſe» 
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un e of the Gentoos, that when any family is attacked by a dangerous 
and contagious diſorder, if one of the family ſacrifices himſelf, it will preſerve 
the lives of all the reſt; that ſuch a ſelf-devotion or ſuicide being eſteemed an 
Object of glory, its anniverſary is Te obſerved re the — as 7 


e PE and triumph. | 


ing thus inveſtigated the nature of Gentoe-ſuicide; both. as it was 
each and is at preſent practiſed through the large empire of Indoſtan, the 


LIE \ 


| leſs uperfiition i in 8 Hindvos relative to this element, is in that monſtrous, that inhuman ate 4 
* expoling their ſick by the ſides of rivers, there to die. (< The expoſing however appears to be often 
voluntary.) It is not uncommon for them even to ſtaff the mouths and noſtrils of the diſeaſed with 
the mud of the banks, that a ſpeedier period may be put to their exiſtence, But can any thing be 
more barbarous! Conceive an aged or an infirm being borne down to low-water-mark on a pallet, 
probably not bereft of ſenſe and reaſon, and there left to be waſhed away by the return of the tide, or 
to be deftroyed by the firſt ravenous crocodile or tyger ! Think not I here exaggerate ; I have known 
inſtances of it myſelf. Nay a very few years only have elapſed, ſince an opulent and moſt reſpectable 
Hindoo, at the Engliſh ſettlement of Calcutta, was twice reſcued from the jaws of death by a gentleman. 
who was his friend, and who forcibly dragged him from his relations, who. © at his own expreſs com- 
mand” had carried him on his funeral bier and had Rretched him out, to await an inevitable death on 
the ſhores &f the Ganges,” ——SULLIVAN, Phil. Rhap. Vol. II. 


% The Kalmuck Tartars expoſe, their ſick and lame in ſmall huts on the banks of rivers, where with 


3 ſmall ſtock of proviſion, they leave them to themſelves to periſh and never inquire after them afterwends. 


The wild Americans act leſs againſt humanity. They kill at once an aged and infirm parent to get 
rid of attendance on an uſeleſs being. This act, which appears ſhocking to us, appears humane and 
' merciful to the Americans themſelves, Accuſtomed to ſuch fights from childhood, the horcor of 
them wears away, and when bodily ſtrength fails, the parties themſelves make it © matter of choice.” 
They call their kindred around, and ſmiling on the friendly hand that meditates the blow, they cheer- 


fully reſign themſelves to their fate, to which they have always been accuſtomed to look, as the 


inevitable and the laſt and moſt meritorious act of their lives,” ——SULLIVAN, Phil. Rhap. Vol. I. 92. 
« One of the moſt extravagant expences attending their marriages is, that though the parties ſhould 


happen to live above an hundred leagues from the Ganges, yet they are obliged to have ſome of the 


water of that celebrated river. This the prieſts take care to furniſh them with; for they keep it in 
_. jars for that purpoſe, which brings them in a n revenue. "——Religious: Ceremonies. 7 ol. 
p. 68. Provinces of Carnate, &c. 2 | | 5 


_ 


[a] A gentleman in a letter from Calcutta 17 mentions his being preſent at a ſef-devotion. 
of this ſort ; when a Gentoo threw himſelf into a pit full of combuſtibles, and then ſet it on fire amid 


the acclamations of numbers. Every poſſible method had been taken by the Engliſh and this gentle- 


man in particular, to convince the man of the abſurdity of his action, and to prevent its execution: 
but a Gentoo is not * ny PRI being attached to his own- laws and cuſtoms ns * other 
nation. | | 


nf | . | 2 inquiry 
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inquiry ſhall be purſued through ſome other Afiatic nations. The opini ions of 


the < Siameſe” relative to ſuicide, 'as well as [x] their fundamental doctrines 
of faith, though variouſly modified, appear to be much the ſame: with thoſe. 


of the Gentoos, except in the point of the voluntary burning of wives, which 
does not ſeem to have prevailed among them. They not only think it permitted 
or lawful to kill themſelves, but that it is a ſacrifice advantageous to their ſouls 
and productive of much future felicity. For this purpoſe (if their [o] hiſtorian 


may be credited) they often hang themſelves out of devotion on a tree, which 5 


they call © the excellent or holy Tree [?];” but which the Europeans call 


_ 6. the Tre of the Pagodes ;” ; becauſe the Siameſe plant it before theſe buildings 


or temples. It grows in the woods like other trees of the country, but it is 


not permitted to any one to e it into his. garden ; ; "it "Pg eſteemed a 


[ N] The principal prieſts of the Siameſe are called « Sancrats 3” (a ſtrong alluſion to A Ada 
or original language of the Gentoos.) Theſe Sancrats ſtudy a ſacred language, which they call Balie; 


from whence they deduce the rules of their worſhip. The inferior prieſts are called Talapoins; of ] 


whom ſome (like the ancient Bramans) live in woods and ſome in cities. The Siameſe believe in the 


Metempſychoſis, and have, like the Gentoos, their © nine” happy regions above, and & nine“ unhappy 


ones below the earth. They are very tender of the life of animals, and one of their greateſt charities 
is to purchaſe the liberty of animals taken by others. They burn the bodies of the deceaſed with 
on funeral pomp,” but no wives or animals of any ſort with them ee LouBERE's Hiſt. of opp 


[0] Monſieur de la Loubere, Envoy Extraordinary from the French King to- the King of Siam, in 


the years 1687 and 1688. An Engliſh tranſlation of 285 Hiſtory of Siam was printed i in folio in | 


London, 1693. 3 + 7 


[r] Aae ſimilar to this i is this ſtory of an iron tree lag in a large river in Che from 


Weide the inhabitants of that country are ſaid oftentimes to precipitate” themſelves into the water in 
full perſuaſion, that ſuch a ſelf-devotion or ſuicide is the road to happineſs. The following quotation 


concerning it is from Bartholinus, « De cauſa contemptæ mortis a Danis, &c. Lib. II. c. vii. 
« Mirabile imprimis eſt, quod adnotat Alſheriph Aldriſius autor Geographicus Nubienſis Climatis 


ſecundi parte decima, Porrò flumen Chamdan Sinicum maximum eſſe, & habitationibus adjacentibus 5 
non infrequens. In hoc memorat autor libri memorabilium, eſſe arborem ingentem, ſublimem, que. 
ex ferro conſtare dicitur, vocatam lingua Indica Barſciul, fabricatam fir matamque in profundo flumi- , 
nis, elevatam ab aqua decem fere cubitis, & plus cubito latam, tres habentem in ſummitate ramos 
craſſos, acuminatos, & quaſi igne acutos. Prope ipſam ſedet homo quidam legens librum ac fluvium 
hiſce verbis compellans. O plene benedictionum & ſemita Paradiſi, quem & hominibus oſtendis. 


. Beatus, qui hanc arborem conſcenderit ſeque ſuper columnam iſtam dederit- precipitem !” Hiſce 


ſermonibus aliquis vel aliquot ex aſtantibus commoti conſcendunt arborem, ſeque ſuper columnam 
projicientes incidunt in flumen & necantur; & Jul ib circumſtant homines, deprecantur Wis beatitu= | 


| dinem, aſſecutionem Paradiſi & gaudia æterna.“ 
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ſacred wad; out of which the images of their chief divinity are carved. 11 18 
obſerved. however, that this religious zeal of ſelf-devotion ſeldom diſcovers 
itſelf, till ſome great [q] diſtaſte of life, or ſome * Tear en as of the 
| Ou S . in particular) has preceded [R]. | 


| Much bs reported of the ſtate of ſaicide mack the “ Japaneſe,” both on 
religions: and on other accounts ; and its frequency among them has been 


fe) _ About fix or ſeven years fince a Peguin (or man of Siam) burned bimſelf ! in one of the 
temples at Siam. He ſeated himſelf croſs-legged, and beſmeared his whole body with a very thick 
dil, or rather with a ſort of gum, and ſet fire thereto. It was reported, that he was very much diſ- 
contented with his family, which nevertheleſs lamented him exceedingly. After the fire had ſmothered 
and roaſted him well, his body was covered with a ſort of plaiſter 3 and thereof they made a n 
which was gilded and put upon the altar, as the ſtatue of a ſaint.” —— LOUBERE. 


[R] “* Temples are erected to the honour of their ſovereign idol, who is called Quiay-Paragray. 
On particular feſtivals his image is carried through their cities in a triumphant chariot ; and the 
devotees proſtrate themſelves before the chariot, that the wheels may go over them. Others ruſh 
upon ſharp ſpikes faſtened to the wheels, which tear their fleſh in pieces; and this is conſidered as 
the moſt meritorious action they can perform. When death enſues in conſequence of their wounds, 
the people eſteem them ſo much, that it is conſidered as an honour to be permitted to touch them; 
and even the ſpikes of the wheels are deemed ſacred and laid up as precious relics — The body 
of the ſovereign pontiff was laid on the funeral pile, and ſix young perſons of conſiderable rank ſub- 
mitted to be burned along with it. Next day after a prieſt had made an harangue before the king, 


their aſhes were diſtributed as precious relics among the people.—In the funeral ceremonies of their 


kings, as ſoon as the corpſe is laid in the grave or tomb, all his wives, concubines, miniſters of ſtate, 
and ſuch others as had their dependence on him, drink a glaſs of ſtrong poiſon each. Theſe are all 
laid in the ſame grave with the king, in order to accompany him into the other world; and along 
with him likewiſe are buried fix horſes, twelve camels or elephants and twenty hunting dogs, with 
which he is to divert himſelf, when he comes into a ſtate of bliſs. Religious Ceremonies in Aſem, 
Ava, and Aracan, . ” | | | 


« As ſoon as they arrive at the brink of the river, there is a galley to receive the royal corpſe, with 
other attendant ones. In that which immediately follows the corpſe are ſuch of the great men of the 
kingdom, who have conſented to be buried along with their ſovereign; and in the other, which is 


cloſely ſhut up, are the favourite court-ladies, who have ſubmitted to the fame fate. The other 
galleys contain all ſorts of proviſions, equipages, clothes, preſents and treaſures. When arrived at 


the place appointed, the prieſts, who are indiſcriminately named Bonzes, Bramins or Talapoins, attend 
the funeral pile upon which the king's body is laid, and on piles encloſed built of wood are the nobles, 


the ladies, elephants, horſes and treaſures. Fire being ſet to the piles, the prieſts ſing hymns, and as 
ſoon as the whole is reduced to aſhes, there is a deep pit made, and the contents are thrown into it; 


but no monument is erected in the place, leſt the aſhes of the-dead ſhould be diſturbed,” Religious 


Ceremonies i in Tonquin. | ks 
4 | compared 


than in the empire of Japan. The inhabitants are ſaid to be as groſs [T] ido- 


laters as any in the Aſiatic quarter of the globe; ; and they practiſe the ſame ſort 


of ſelf- devotion [v] (at the inſtigation of their bonzes or prieſts) before the 
image of their idol Amida, as the Gentoos do before that of Biſtnou or 


Jaggernaut ; and all theſe (as well as Fohi of the Chineſe). are ſuppoſed to be 


the ſame imaginary deities. The Japaneſe look for preſent and future happi- 
neſs from their idol Amida and other deities, who (as is their common belief) 
voluntarily ſacrificed their own lives for their good. They hold as ſacred the 


memories of many melancholy perſons, who have devoted themſelves to death; 


they celebrate their fame and implore their interceſſion and good offices. They 
teach their children to repeat poems [x], in which * the virtues of their an- 
« ceſtors are celebrated, an utter contempt of life is inculcated, and ſuicide is 


" &t wp. v6 the moſt heroic of actions.” The pride and violence of their 


(e) 6 The Japaneſe philoſophers look upon 1 as a virtuous action, when i it does not injure, | 


ſociety. The violent and haughty diſpoſition of theſe iſlanders frequently leads them to put it in 
practice; and this crime is much more common in Japan than even, in England. The Japaneſe 
have been compared to the Engliſh for that inſular haughtineſs, which is common to both nations, and 


the diſpoſition to ſuicide, which is thought to be ſo frequent on theſe two extremities of our he- 


eee ee ere 8 Hiſt, of Nations. Japan. 


[Cr] See an account in Maclaine's Tranſlation of Moſheim's Eecleſ Hiſt, Vol. IV. p. 228. of the 
Roman Catholic Miflions into the kingdom of Japan, their primary ſucceſs and final ne. 


ITY} In Japan alſo ſome of the devotees of the idol Amida voluntarily drown themſelves in his 
preſence. In performing this horrid ceremony, the victim enters a ſmall boat and dances to the ſound 
of ſome muſical inſtrument ; after this he ties an heavy ſtone to his neck and another to the lower part 


of his. belly, and then jumps into the water. On ſuch occaſions he is attended by all his relations and 


| friends and ſeveral prieſts; who all conſider him as a faint, and as one, who is gone to everlaſting 


happineſs. Some of them, who are timorous of throwing themſelves into the water, get one of their 


friends to bore an hole in the keel of the. boat, ſo that it ſinks gradually, Others of theſe enthuſiaſts 
ſhut themſelves up in a ſmall incloſure in the form of a tomb, where they eat nothing, but a morſel 


of bread and water once in a day, and keep calling « on their god Amida till [py expire.” ——Religious a 


Ceremonies. 


Religious ſelf. devotions alſo of a ſimilar nature take place in ſeveral DO of America. 
* See e Hiſt. of Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Vol. 7 | 
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neren with that of a . certain iſland“ far ſeparated from 0 but with | 
which © we” are much better acquainted [s]. An high contempt of. life and 
applauſe of ſelf. murder is ſaid to be no where more notorious in modern days 


V 
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natural contempt of death, and rip open their bellies for the leaſt 2 N 
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tempers . cauſes them frequently to reduce their ſpeculative notions of fuiride 


into practice and to deſtroy themſelves on very. frivolous, occaſions [V]. 80 
indifferent are they to life, that they hold the extinction of the vital ſpark to be 


a matter of ſmall conſequence, except as far as their pride may be indulged and 


their memories rendered illuſtrious by its voluntary anticipation. That the prac- 
tice of ſuicide is very rife in Japan ſeems agreed on all hands; but the moſt pro- 
bable account of the matter is contained in the following paſſage of Keemptfer. 
© Theſe philoſophers (ſays he, ſpeaking of their wiſe men in Japan) do not 
only admit of ſelf- murder, but look upon it, as an heroic and highly com- 


% mendable action; and as the only means of avoiding a ſhameful death, or of 


« falling into the hands [z] of a victorious enemy.” To teach them to fly 


every ſhameful kind of death by the ſtroke of ſuicide (of which kind falling 
alive into the hand of an enemy might be deemed moſt ignominious) ſeems to 
be the foundation of all that heroiſm in POTS which is ſaid to be incul- 
cated into the minds of the Japaneſe youth LA. al | 


"765 « The 1 are an obſtinate, capricious, reſolute Fate whimſical 3 They N a 


MonTzsQu1Ev, Spirit 
of Laws, B. VI. c. xi. | 


Apud Jaganes etiam hodie-uſitari aiunt, ut rex 0 nab alicui mandet, « Abi, ventrem cui 
Lies! Manuductio ad Stoicam eee, Lib. III. 


of life of their mark and hee written in High Dutch 57 „raue and franllated from 
his manuſcript. Folio. : 1728. : | 


[a] As Korea borders on Japan, the following inſtance of a Korean ſuicide may find a place' here, 
ce Japan has been ſubject at different periods to the dominion of China. It once attempted, and nearly 
with ſucceſs, to ſubjugate China in its turn. The peninſula of Korea was to afford the Japaneſe an 
entrance into China. The ſcheme failed from the ſingular heroiſm of a Korean nobleman, 4h 
ſeeing inevitable ruin to his own countrymen, ſhould the Japaneſe ſucceed, generouſly reſolved to 
facrifice his own life to the liberties of his country. The method he adopted was that of poiſon. He 


firſt drank of it himſelf infuſed in wine, and tuen preſented it to the Japaneſe emperor, on whom 8 


the fate of the expedition (he knew) was to depend, and who had entruſted him with the ſecret. The 
emperor followed the example of the Korean and drank unknowingly of the poiſon ;, and they both 
ſoon expired in excruciating agonies. Hymns are ſung by the youths and- maidens of Korea, to 
perpetuate the memory of this patriotic ſuicide and hero, as follows. * Twine around his tomb, ye 
« never-fading laurels. Ye nymphs and ſw.ains of Korea, ſcatter the grave of this your hero with the 


„ ſweeteſt flowerets of the ſpring. And you, ye 2 and protectors of your country, reſound 


« forth his name, that his memory 180 live for ever. ee Phil. Rhap. Vol. I. 192. 


A notion | 
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A notion ſeems to have prevailed in ancient times among all the Scythian tribes, .”, 
4 it was neither expedient nor becoming, to wear out the dregs of exiſtence in 1 
prolonging life to the utmoſt ; but on the contrary, that it was both honourable ; 1 
and meritorious to cut it ſhort by a voluntary ſacrifice, as ſoon as it was likely to 1 Y i" 
become irkſome to its poſſeſſor or uſeleſs and burdenſome to the community; ang 
this kind of death, whether procured immediately by their own hands, or per- | | | 


formed at their own requeſt by others, was eſteemed the moſt [3] happy. Among 

bodies of people, who wandered about without fixed habitations, in ſearch of 

provi and paſturage, much attendance on the fick or affording maintenance 1 
to the infirm and aged, might neither be an eaſy taſk at all times, nor ſuch an _ 


one as thoſe, who lived by the ſpoils of their own arms, might think it in- b 
cumbent on them to perform. Hence a notion might be inculcated from x 
infancy, that the infirm in body, and thoſe, who lived beyond the age of 1 Is | 

exerciſe and fatigue,- ought to give place either by a forced or voluntary demiſe, _ 

to the claims of the riſing generation; and that life ought not to be protracted wo 


for the mere conſumption of thoſe proviſions, which its debilitated poſſeſſor 11 
was no longer able to aſſiſt in procuring. But the human mind in all ages has | 
been found deſirous of making a merit of neceſſity, and of e ee to 
gain ſome credit to itſelf, by its mode of performing the moſt involuntary 
action. It is not to be ſuppoſed, but that the deſires of man left to him- 
« felt” would have yearned towards longevity in former times, as well as in 
the preſent; when we ſee ſuch an anxiety and ſolicitude to prolong life to its 
utmoſt poſſible extent, even though encumbered with every infirmity, and ſore 
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preſſed by a variety of troubles. But where the manners and cuſtoms of a 4 
[B] © No other termination of life is propoſed by them : but when any one is grown old, his rela- 4 1 if 
tions and friends meet and put him to death; ſacrificing with him ſome other cattle, whoſe fleſh they | 14 i | 
roaſt and eat, as at a feſtive banquet, in honour of their friend's immolation : and this kind of death __, Ia 
o is eſteemed the moſt happy.” ' ——HERoD. Lib. I. ſpeaking of Maſſagetæ, a tribe of Scythians. | - | | i! 
They eſteem it the moſt deſirable kind of death, if when worn out with age, they are killed by 4 i 
their friends, cut in pieces and devoured, together with the fleſh of other animals ſlain for that purpoſe. = [a 
But thoſe, who ſuffer themſelves to die of diſeaſe, are thrown by as impious and only worthy to be Wh = 
devoured by wild beaſts.“ -STRABO's Geog, Lib. II. Of Maſſagetæ. | ] j1 by 
Ammianus Marcellinus 8 of the Alani ſays, « Utque hominibus quietis & placidis otium eſt | | m 
voluptabile, ita illos pericula juvant & bella. Judicabatur ibi beatus, qui in prælio profuderit animam. 148 
Seneſcentes enim & fortuitis mortibus mundo digreſſos, ut 17 758 750 & 3 Ignavos conviciis atrocibus | i! | 
inſeQaatur,” '—=—Lib. XXXI. N | 1 
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people are repu onant to ſuch ideas as where perſonal ſtrength and vigour of 


body form © the whole character, as well as gain the whole eſteem: and atten- 


tion,“ there it may be conceived; that the deprivation of that ſtrength by 


infirmities or the natural decays of age, may be deemed of worſe conſequence 
to its former poſſeſſor than the loſs of life itſelf; and that the arm, which can 
no longer bend the bow or hurl the javelin, has nothing left but to raiſe its 


feeble powers to one more point of exertion, whoſe ſtroke is to be aimed 


againſt ſelf. There is little doubt but that their companions of all ages would 
agree in pronouncing ſuch a voluntary departure out of life to be both honour- 


able and advantageous to the fame of its executor. Compeers in age would be 


rejoiced at the opportunity of thus making a virtue of neceſſity; while the 
younger order among them would be better pleaſed to find that to be a voluntary 
action, which they muſt otherwiſe have been compelled. to enforce perhaps 
with ſome compunction; and they would alſo heartily join in, beſtowing all 


that applauſe and benediction upon others, which was likely to return hereafter 


to themſelves on ſimilar occaſions. All this, joined to the conſtant habit of 
ſeeing ſuch voluntary ſacrifices, would. confirm the mind in ſuch a train of 


ideas, as would eaſily create a ſtrong bias in favour of ſuch kinds of voluntary 


death, as well as a prejudice not eaſily to be eraſed, of its ſuperior happineſs. 


Thus it may be conceived, that from its being a natural idea to ariſe among 


tribes of uncivilized warriors, that old age was uſeleſs and burdenſome,” it 


would neceſſarily follow, that its voluntary ſacrifice muſt be deemed meritorious 


and honourable, becauſe it tended to conſult the good of the community by 
lopping off its uſeleſs branches, and thus contributing all the ſervice in its 


power in the very laſt moments of life. 5 55 . e 


But whatever may be thought of thus endeavouring to account for the origin 
and pr ogreſs of the honour beſtowed in ancient times on ſuicide in old age, yet 


the fact itſelf is clear, that an idea prevailed among the Northern (as well as 
Indian) Aſiatics, of the great efficacy of ſelf-murder in old age towards pro- 
curing fame and future happineſs, which was followed up in old times by 


much practice of the ſame. The temperate habits of life, the bracing qualities 
of their air, together with the conſtant purſuit of all vigorous and manly ex- 
erciſes, increaſed the powers of this race of northern Aſiatics, and protracted 


them beyond what was experienced RY the inhabitants of warmer and more 


Gt | | 5 | relaxing 
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relaxing climates. Hence the fabulous idea Was adopted by ſouthern writers, 
who had very vague information of theſe diſtant and almoſt undeſcried regions, 

that the ſtrength of theſe ſturdy nations was never unſinewed even in extreme 1 1 

old age, as long as they continued in their own country; but that at length 
they deſpatched themſelves, merely out of a ſatiety or tædium of having lived 
ſo long. Hence the ſtories of the inhabitants of the Riphæan mountains, and 
of thoſe rocks and precipices from which they were ſaid to fling themſelves head- 
long, in order to A an end to thar are of ue le . , 0 
| e e But 


re} Ponce Mela (De ſitu dad Lib. It. e. v.) WINE of the Scythians & as incolis Aſatiel 
 litoris, qui primi Hyperborei ſuper Aquilonem Rhiphæoſque montes ſub ipſo ſiderum gardine Jacent, 
| fays, „Cultores juſtiffimi & diutiùs quam ulli mortalium & beatius vivunt. Quippe feſto ſemper otio 
. Izti non bella novere, non jurgia. Sacris operati maxime Apollinis ; quorum primitias Delon miſiſſe 
| initio per virgines ſuas, deinde per populos ſubinde tradentes ulterioribus, moremque eum diu, & donec 
vitio rm temeratus eſt, ſervaſſe referuntur. Habitant lucos ſilvaſque, & ubi eos vivendi fatietas 
magis quam tædium cepit, hilares, redimiti ſertis n in 8 «ex certa at 8 
dant. Id iis funus eximium eſt.“ 


Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory, Lib. IV. c. xii, ſpeaking of the Riphzan mountains ſays, « Pone eos 
montes ultraque Aquilonem, gens felix (fi credimus) quos Hyperboreos appellavere, annoſo degit 
evo, fabuloſa, celebrata miraculis. Ibi credunt eſſe cardines mundi extremique ſiderum ambitus, &c.— 
Regio aprica, felici temperie, omni afflatu noxio carens. Domus iis nemora Jucique & Deorum 
cultus viritim gregatimque; diſcordia ignota & ægritudo omnis. Mors non niſi ſatietas vitæ, epulatis 
delibutiſque ſenibus luxu, ex quadam rupe in mare ſalientibus. Hoc genus ſepulturæ beatiſſimum. 
Quidam eos in prima parte Aſiæ litorum poſuere, non in Europä, quia ſunt ibi ſimili conſuetudine 

&è ſitu, Atacori nomine. Alii medios fecere eos inter utrumque folem, &c. nec licet dubitare de 
gente ea, cum tot autores produnt, frugum primitias lolitos Delon. mittere POR, quem 2 . 
colunt. | 


Bartholinus ſeems rather unwilling to relinquiſh the honour of theſe Riphzan ſuicides by aſcribing 
them to Aſiatics, but puts in a claim for the European Scythians among his own countrymen in Scan- 
dinavia, as appears from the following extract, Lib. II. c. viii © Hinc multi (cultores Odini) 
quibus obitum in bello ſors negabat, ex rupe ſe præcipites dabant, vel alio modo vitæ ſuæ vim adfere- 

bant. Quod ex rupibus ſe dejecerint, ſpe æternitatis aſſequendæ, non, aliud in noſtris antiquitatibus 
nunc mihi occurrit exemplum, quam quod memorabile ſuppeditat Gothrici & Rolfi hiſtoria; & Heic | 
c prope noſtrum habitaculum Rupes eſt, Gillingi rupes dicta: illi ſcopulus quidam contiguus eſt, 
« quem nos Proſapiæ ſcopulum dicimus. Hie tantæ altitudinis eſt, ut nullum animal inde deſcendens 
« ob arduum præcipitium vitam retineat. Ideo autem Proſapiæ ſcopulus dicitur, quod ibi Proſapiam 
« noſtram diminuamus, cum inopina aliqua mala acciderint. Omnes noſtri majores ibi ſine morho_ 
« gbeuntes, ad Odinum migrant; ideoque parentum noſtrorum cauſa nulla pati gravamina vel ex- 
60 penſas ſuſtinere debemus, cum beatitudinis hicce locus omnibus noſtris majoribus aditu liber fuerit.“ 
(Inde vitæ panty APA _— imitatos fatum liberos, ſe præcipites dediſſe, ulterius 
perſequitur 
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| i But leaving the ages of remote antiquity, it may not be eee a 

. e who is unacquainted with the ſubject, to trace the cuſtoms concerning 
ſuicide, which have Prevailed in later ages among our on northern neigh- 
bours, who owed their origin to the Gothic or Seythian tribes; and from whom 


alſo we are deſcended. Theſe brought with them into Europe many uſages of 


their Aſiatic anceſtors, and among the reſt, the high honours that were paid 


to ſelf. murder. Immediately previous to the introduction of Chriſtianity into 
the [p] kingdoms of Scandinavia, ſuicide was a religious rite, and entitled its 
perpetrator to high diſtinction in the famous hall of the Scandinavian deity, 


We: or Woden. It is not neceſſary to enter into a diſcuſſion of the various 
opinions that are entertained of Odin, as to what regards, his identity, the period 


in which he lived, or whether he ever lived at all but in allegory and fiction: all 


that concerns us here is to make inquiry into that part of Tow dee which 
Paid ſuch high honour to fujcide le). 7 


Perſonal 5 


- betten caput nee Quad ft tutò (continues Bartholinus) ths Gothrich & Rolk hiſtoria 


in multis fabuloſæ, in hac 2 fidere poſſemus; & ſi ſufficienter priùs convincatur Matthias a 
Michovia acriter negans efle uſpiam in rerum natura montes Riphzos & Hyperboreos, & fictum eſſe 
urgens, quod Coſmographi & Hiſtorici tradunt de temperatiſſimà Boreæ regione, ubi homines propter 
auram placidiſſimam beatè & diutiſſime vivant, donec tædio affecti de montibus ſeſe in Oceanum præ- 
cipitent ;z—tunc locum haberet lla 1 ann optimè convenire, quæ de Hyperboreis n me- 
morant veteres.“ | 


. B. Modern writers on geography ſtill aſcribe a very long life to the /Norwegians 


[5] Moſt of che Scythian or Gothic nations on the frontiers of the Roman empire had been con- 
verted to Chriſtianity before the end of the fourth century. Ulla, the firſt Gothic biſhop, tranſlated 
the ſcriptures into the Gothic language about An. Dom. 370; a part of which verſion ſtill remains. 
The Saxons ſettled in England were firſt converted to Chriſtianity by the arrival of Auſtin the monk 
An. Dom. 597. The German Saxons were not converted, till the reign of Charlemagne, about An. 
Dom. 800. But as Charlemagne introduced Chriſtianity at the point of his ſword, and accompanied it 
with acts of perſecution and violence, it was not ſo cordially received by them, even at that late period, 
as it would otherwiſe have been; and a number of the more reſolute ſpirits among them, on the final 
reduction of Germany by Charlemagne, retired into Scandinavia, which was yet Pagan. Chriſtianity 
was gradually eſtabliſhed in Scandinavia (that is, in Norway, Sweden and Denmark) in the ninth and 


tenth centuries.” The famous Rollo the Dane was à Pagan, till his invaſions of France, when prefer- 
ing his intereſt. to his religion, he and his whole army were baptized in France, on the condition of 
his peacealile eſtabliſhment 1 in the dukedom of Normandy. This happened about An. Dom. 911. 


(E] «Tt: may not be. unentertaining however briefly to mention the received opinions concerning 


the Scandinavian origin, Saxo Grammaticus has founded the Daniſh monarchy in the perſon of a 


king 


bB 0 s ICI BE. 


Foerſonal dtength and valour being the life of martial enterprize, it's Wasno 
Lender, that theſe ideas occupied the ſupreme place in the breaſts of the 5 
Seythian or Gothie emigrants, who gradually became maſters of all the northern; . 
as. well as. ſouthern parts of Europe. They were to hew their way through 
deſolation and carnage to the eſtabliſhment of new ſettlements and poſſeſſions e 
bor themſelves ng their e 2 milder deities os Sure: gue ang In. 1 
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ha Dan WERE hs 1000 en W Ohrid. Torfrus Aden Jeilendic OY has 8 FOR 1 
Saxo's ſyſtem drawn from old ſongs. is falſe ; and that Skiold ſon of Odin was the firſt king of 
2 Denmark, a little before our æra. Mallet in his Hiſtory of Denmark. has followed the plan of Torfæus, 
which is much more rational than Saxo's. In Sweden the hiſtory reſts upon. an author.of wonderful 
merit and judgment for his age, Snorro Sturleſon, who wrote in the thirteenth century, and whoſe 1 
hiſtory relates alſo to Denmark and Norway. He makes Odin contemporary with Pompey, fronr | 
whom he flies into the north; and ſubduing Scandinavia,. keeps Sweden for himſelf. and. commences; 
the line of kings. The Norwegian hiſtory reſts on the diligence: of Torfzus, who. from Icelandic 
chronicles, genealogies, &c.. concludes Odin to have come into Scandinavia in. the time of Darius. 
Hyſtaſpis, or about 520 years before Chriſt. Some northern a antiquaries alſo finding in the 
Edda, that Odin was put as the ſupreme Deity, and that .a total, uncertainty prevailed in the 
old accounts about his age; have imagined to themſelves another Odin, who lived about 1000. 
years before our æra ; — mere arbitrary date, and which the formers of this ſyſtem had better, 
have put 500 years before Chriſt, as Torfæus the -moſt diligent of northern antiquaries , 
done. Mallet, who has taken matters as he found them, ſuppoſes two Odins, and looks on the laſt, | 4 
who flouriſhed in Pompey's time, as an Aſiatic magician; nay he tells us ſome believe three Gan | 
Torfæus we have ſeen in his Norwegian hiſtory infers him to have lived 500 years before Chriſt,, 
whom in his Series regum Daniæ he had thought lived only 50. Here is the ſecret: «Odin 
never exiſted. '” The whole affair is an allegory. The later Edda,, which was. alſo compiled by. bs 
Snorro in the thirteenth Geary, fully confirms the idea, that Odin was never in life, but was 
merely the «God of War.” In this Edda, Thor i is the fon of Odin. Mallet well obſerves, that 
| through this whole Edda Odin the hero, who led the Goths from Aſia, is confounded with Odin the: 1 
God of War, or ſupreme God of the Norwegians. True; yet is there no confuſion. T here Was; -Þ 
but one Odin, cc the God.” The hero i is a non-exiſtence, The whole. progreſs of the Goths from 
Aſia under Odin is a direct allegory. It was the God of War who conducted the, Goths ; literally 
they fought their way againſt the Celts and Fins. There was one Odin the God of War, who was 
contemporary in all ages. The kings of Sweden, Denmark and Norway, nay the whole Anglo-Saxon: 
kings, owned him as firſt father; that is; they were entitled ſolely to martial proweſs for their-thrones. 
The Goths or Scythians by war ſubdued and peopled Scandinavia; an event that happened. at leaſt: 
500 years before Chriſt; and was accompliſhed by different nations (of Goths) under different 
leaders, but all under the guidance of Odin God of War. If he ever exiſted, it was in the firſt : 
Stythian empire. Romulus was the fon of Mars, as the northern kings were of Odin; but Mars was- 
neither the human father of Romulus, nor-reigned in Latium juſt before him.” ee PINKERTON's ; 
| Dilſertation. on che Origin and Progreſs of the. Scythians or Goths, Part II. c. V. Printed 1787. 
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of any kind on themſelves; it Dome an eſtabliſhed opinion, that ſuch ſouls as 
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their exten to the God of War, Who under the name of Odin: (or Watan) 
was their ſupreme object of worſhip, and whoſe favourite title (as it was believed) 
was that of © Father of Slaughter [y]. To ſuch a God of terror, devaſtation 
and carnage, what complexion of mind could be deemed ſo acceptable, as the 
indulgence of a ſovereign contempt of danger and death? or what ſacrifice could 
be deviſed more grateful than the effuſion of human blood [6]? The intre- 
pidity and br avery of the Scandinavian nations was never called in queſtion ; 
but their ideas were ſo concentrated in war and bloodſhed, that they diſdained 
every mode of dying, which was not connected with violence. Indeed all their 
expectations of future happineſs were ſo artfully diſpoſed by thoſe (whoever 
they were) who had the framing of them, as muſt unavoidably tend to breed 
a race of ſanguinary heroes upon earth fit for ravage and conqueſt wherever 
they went. The firſt general idea Which was impreſſed on the minds of tte 
worſhippers of Odin was, the honour of dying in battle. Greedy of death 


they ſought it with fury, and when truck in battle by a mortal blow, they fell 


with cheerfulneſs and. ſmiles of content. From hence it followed among a 
nation of warriors, that any kind of death was deemed inglorious, mean and 
diſgraceful, which was not in ſome meaſure connected with blood and violence. 
The joys [1] of Aſgardia (the Elyſium of Odin) were framed on this prin- 
ciple. All were excluded from Odin's ** Feaſt, of Heroes,” who breathed 
out their ſouls on a bed, ſuffering themſelves to be overcome by diſeaſe 
or the infirmities of old age. In Aſgardia was ſituated the hall or palace of 
Odin; where he himſelf was ſeated on a throne to receive the ſouls of his 
departed heroes. This place was denominated [1] © Valhalla ;” and though 
primarily deſigned for the reception of thoſe, who died in battle, was alſo open 
to all ſuch, as being neceſſarily deprived of that opportunity of glory, yet diſ- 
covered an eagerneſs to participate its pleaſures, by inflicting a forcible death 


Le! Oalfodr, od eſt, 8 — Banrholixus, p. 352. 
[6] See BARTHOLINUS, Pages 218, 388, and 394+ LE 


[n] The people of the north (Scandinavia) conceived; Aſgardia or r their Elyſium t to be 3 in 


Seythia ſomewhere on the banks of the Tanais from whence Odin came to them, and to which he 
returned to live for ever. See BARTHOLINUs, p. 405, &. | 


II] n the Hall of thoſe who died by violence. — See BazTHoLINS. | 
were 


SUBJECT or $ULICIDE 


were detruded from the body by any [x] violent method went frrdit 1 to Val. 
halla. It Was a tradition alſo, that Odin himſelf having formerly reſitled in 
perſon among his worſhippers, in order to inſtruct them in religious matters 


and to lead them forth to new poſſeſſions and conqueſts, took the following 


method of retiring 'from the earth again to his eternal manſions. Having con- 
vened his ſenate of demigods and all the heads of his people, he proceeded to 
inform them, that he was now about to quit his bodily form and terreſtrial al de, ” 
in order to return a:d live for ever in Aſgardia, where he would prepare a ſeat 
of happineſs for the ſouls of departed heroes. He then ordered preparations 
to be [L] made for burning his body in ſuch a manner and with ſuch cere“ 
Wales as that it ſhould appear as if his ſoul was retiring from its corporeal 
integuments to celeſtial habitations. All ceremonials being adjuſted, Odin firſt 
wounded himſelf with the point of his own ſword; giving out, that by this 
ceremony he not only appropriated to himſelf the ſouls of all ſuch as ſhould 
die a violent J] and bloody death, but ſet them an example of it in his own 
method of leaving the world; ſignifying alſo to the ſurrounding multitude, 
that the ſoul muſt be detruded by ſome violence from the body, in order to 
be admitted among departed heroes.“ The great object of adoration in the 
north having taken this method of eſcaping from the fight of his worſhippers 
by committing violence on his own perſon, a wide field (we may be fure) was 
laid open for all the extravagancies of religious ſuicide, to which the adorers 
of Odin thought they were ſo particularly invited by their chief deity, and for 
which he held forth ſuch ample rewards. As the obtaining a ſeat in Odin's 
hall was the _ e's to which His Mare n en and for which they 


(x Noſtratibus ſane hoc crat infallibiliter 8 animas, non 8 neque ſenio e 
ſed cruenta-morte & vi corporibus exeuntes, rect ad Valhallam ferri-——BARTHOLINUS,/ p. 317. 


[] This was a piece of ſhre wd policy in this mighty leader of the Scythian tribes ( whoever he was). z 
Having once raiſed himſelf into a deity in the eſtimation of his followers, (which he is ſaid to have 
done by his great {kill in magic, as well as proweſs in arms) he was unwilling to fink again into a 
mere mortal. But finding himſelf preſſed by human infirmities and the approach of old age, he hit on 
the expedient of a pompous and voluntary departure from earth, that he might not leſſen his future 
dignity by a mocelſary: Jon: to the ſtroke of e BAKTHOLINUS 5 | Account of Odin“ 8 
. | Fs | 


[1 Odin aſſigned over to Shana, a woman ot the firſt dignity in his court, the office of receiving 
the ſouls of ſuch noble women, as put an end to cheir on lives "Yy oo hart of RNC IAE- 
THOU: p-. 353. | LE et 9 
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were at all times ſo ready to ſacrifice their lives,” it may not be diſagreeable to 


ſuch readers as are not already acquainted with this ſubject, to in ſome further 
Lata of Valhalla L] and its — innen, Sports | 


Valhalla was xs aſſigned 6. has been before Gb ved) le the reception of al 


0 thoſe, who died a death of violence. But the rude inhabitants of the North, 
ha 


no conception of a ſoul's exiſtence without a body, though they burned 
the latter to aſhes, yet imagined it to be ſome how or other reunited to its foul 


again in the palace of Odin; where it was to enjoy for ever and without inter- 


ruption, ſuch pleaſures as affected it moſt on earth. The moſt honourable 


ſeats in this hall were aſſigned to thoſe, who fell in battle, and who could reckon 


up the greateſt number of enemies, whom they had previouſly ſlain. On the 
other hand, ſuch were entirely excluded from the joys of Valhalla, who ſuffered 


themſelves to die of a lingering illneſs or of old age, ſince violence and blood- 


ſhed were the only paſſports of admiſſion into the preſence of this demon of 
\ deſtruction. Hence numbers, to whom their unhappy ſtars ſeemed to refuſe 
a glorious fall in the field of battle, were eager to plunge their ſwords into their 
own hearts, to precipitate themſelves from rocks, or by any other means to com- 
paſs forcible death, being aſſured, that by taking this method (and by this alone) 
they ſhould have an immediate admiſſion into Valhalla. But neither was it 
deemed ſo honourable to approach the throne of Odin [0] ſingle and unat- 
tended. On the contrary, a ſuperior deference was paid to thoſe, who entered 
this bloody hall with the greateſt crowd of attendant, voluntary victims. Hence 
the wives, the friends, and ſlaves of the deceaſed lord were aſſiduous to accom- 
pany him into the other world, and therefore frequently and in numbers ſacri- 


| tu) See various parts of Bartholinus, who collected from the Edda and Fragments of Scaldic Poetry. 
The Edda was compiled in the thirteenth century by Snorro Sturleſon in the Icelandic tongue; and is 
ſtudied by the learned of Denmark and Sweden, as the moſt valuable remains of their ancient tradi- 
tions. Bartholinus gives the preference to the Fragments of the Poets, quos Scaldos ſeptentrio 


indigitavit (fays he in his preface); and accordingly he has made great uſe of them, as well as of the 


Edda, in his work, De cauſis contemptz mortis a Danis adhuc Gentilibus.—Some of theſe Scaldic 


fragments or odes have received an Engliſh dreſs from the pen of Gray, who refers, to Bartholinus for 
the original in the Norſe tongue. 


[0] Noſtris deſiderium cum turba & quàm maximo comitatu Inferos petere. —BANTHOIINUsG, 


p. 514 and 50%, &c. where a number of inſtances. are adduced of the voluntary death of 17080 
friends, &c. to accompany their chief. 


- ied 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE. 6 
ficed auen at his tomb. Buy theſe: means they ſecured to themſelves alſo 


the joys of Valhalla, from which place all ſlaves or perſons of mean con- 
dition [y] were utterly excluded, unleſs they exhibited theſe proofs of honouring 
their ſuperior by this voluntary deſtruction of themſelves at his deceaſe. 


% 


Though it does not immediately belong to the point in view, yet, in order to 


wind up the ſubject of Odin's Hall, a few lines ſhall be added on the ple 
expected to be enjoyed in this grand Elyſium of the North. In reward 
for theſe bloody ſervices, the perſons admitted into Valhalla were to enjoy all 
ſuch pleaſures in perfection and for ever, as had delighted them moſt on earth, 
They were admitted into a participation of divinity with Odin and his ſenate of 
demigods, where they were ſtill to exerciſe their beloved war, fighting meck 
battles under the [a] ſtandards of theſe deities. After theſe exerciſes they 
returned into the hall, where they recreated themſelves in that manner, which 
next to fighting conſtituted their chief employment on earth the pleaſures of 
inebriation. But here Odin reſerved to himſelf a marked ſuperiority. For he 


alone regaled himſelf with wine, and left ale and mead (the beloved potations | 
of the northern nations) [x] to be the beverage of his demigods and heroes, 


who were to enjoy moreover the ſupreme delight of making their potations out 
of the nils of their enemies. \ 


Such then was the religion and ſuch the ſelf-murder deemed honourable by 


the worſhippers [s] of Odin. Though their ideas of futurity were oY 


[e] See Bartholinus, 385, &c. 


[Q] They were called Monoheroes—quod illi ſoli in alterk vita militiam exercerent, ſub vexillis 
Deorum pugnaturi. BARTHOLINUS, 


[x] See Bartholinus and his extracts from northern writers and Scaldic poetry, concerning the great 
uſe and abuſe of ale and mead in Scandinavia, Britain, Germany, &c. in Lib. II. Chap. xii. 

Pliny alſo writes as follows, Lib. XIV. c. xxii. Eft & occidentis populis fua ebrietas fruge madida, 
pluribus modis per Gallias Hiſpaniaſque, nominibus aliis fed ratione eadem. Hiſpaniz jam & vetuſ- 
tatem ferre ea genera docuerunt. Xgyptus quoque e fruge ſibi potus ſimiliter excogitavit. Nullaque 
in parte mundi ceſſat ebrietas; meros quippe hauriunt tales ſuccos, nec diluendo, ut vina, mitigant. 
At herculè illic tellus fruges parere videbatur. Heu mira vitiorum ſolertia, inventum eſt, quemad- 
modum aqua inebriaret! 


[s] The Druids alſo 8 ſuicide on religious l as appears from the following n maxim 
or rule of theirs. © There is another world, and they who kill themſelves to accompany their friends 
4 thither, will live with them there.” ——See Raein's Introduction to Hift, of England. 
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ſenſual, yet. their frequent! ſuicide was wholly of a religious tendency, and was 
accompliſhed, not with any view of liberating themſelves from dangers or 
troubles on earth, but ſolely for the purpoſe of forwarding (as they thought) 
their happineſs after death: and in this it agreed with Aſiatic ſuicide in general · 
Whereas the ſuicide countenanced by ſome Weſtern philoſophers (as we ſhall 
ſoon find), as well as that of its abettors in modern days, looks entirely another 
* viz. only towards a relief from preſent ſufferings, which there would be 
Ffortitude in ſuſtaining with firmneſs than in cutting ſhort by ſelf-murder. 
One general reflection ſhould not be forgotten in concluding theſe remarks on 
Aſiatic ſuicide . that it muſt ever be praiſe-worthy to act on principle, even 
5 though that principle be founded on groſs error.” For whatever reaſon 
8 we” may have to condemn ſuch or ſuch maxims of Indian philoſophy and 
morality, yet we are not at liberty to find fault with thoſe, whoſe practice 
correſponds with their faith. Though therefore even in the preſent days an 
Indian wife burns, an old Gentoo is expoſed on the banks of the Ganges, and 
a Japaneſe drowns for the honour of Amida, yet there may be to themfelves 
more honour than blame in ſo doing. Be it alſo further remembered, that 
whatever allowance be due to the Afiatic Pagan on this occaſion, the more en- 
lightened European can make no uſe of ſuch an indulgence, ſo as ever to deprive 
himſelf of life, without incurring the higheſt degree of cenſure: and that for 
the very ſame reaſon in both, a conſiſtency of Principle and practice. 


0 MA a6 


The opini ons of the ancient phi 0 phers. on the 22 of ſaici de only to be collected 
from ſeattered paſſages in their writi ings, or from what has been handed down by 
others concerning their tenets. Pythagoras and $ ocrates condemned all ſuicide, as 

an offence againſt the authority of God. Plato ſpeaks more favourably of ſuicide 
in particular fituations ; ſuch as heavy misfortunes, extreme poverty, &c.—Sinful 
only (he Jays) when ariſing from indolence and timidity ; may be flown to, when 
we are in great danger of becoming gon and. ſacrilegious to the gods, or r hurtful 1 
2 . 8 70 
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to the flate ; in caſes incurable ſi chneſt.—Plato makes it an offence chiefly againſti 
- | If and flate.—New Platonifts.—Phi lofo ophic death explained. —Phtinus condemns, 
- ſuicide on abſtract notions . the nature. of the foul and its union with the bady— 
_ Porphyry follows the ideas of. his maſter Plotinus.— Macrobius argues on the ſame 
grounds. —Olympiodorus's ſentiments in favour of ſuicide under particular circum-. 
| ſtances, and grounded on his own interpretation of. the opinions of the old and new 

Platoniſts.— Ariſtotle d eems it an offence againſt the flate ; and not defenſf 

ſelfiſh and intereſted motives, —Epicurus; in what his pleaſure, as the , 
bonum, conſß ized; how warped by his followers —His pleaſure according to its beſt 
 Interpretati on indolent and inactive. Ihe ſame indolence and unconcern about 
human affairs attributed to the gods of the Epicureans.—They allowed therefore. of 
no rewards or puniſhments in a future ſtate, if indeed they allowed of any futurity 
at all. A contradiction between: the advice of Epicurus and the immediate ten- 

dency. of his dyötrines.— be tendency of Epicurean doctrines lead immedi ately. . 

* fide, when the troubles of life become great and are deemed irremediable. 


8 a full diſcuſſion of the ſubject of ſitige in all its points of view, ſeems 
never to have employed the thoughts of any ancient philoſopher ; or at 
leaſt, as no regular treatiſe of that kind has been preſerved to our days, all that 
can be done on this head, is to collect ſuch ſcattered paſſages in the writings of 
the ancients, as allude to the practice, and which either condemn or ſpeak fa- 
vourably of it in general terms, according to the opinions and doctrines of the 
different ſets to which the writers belonged. 


Pythagoras, who is thought to have gathered much of his knowledge and 
| philoſophy from India, and to have brought with him from thence his grand doc- 
trine of the metempſychoſis, ſeems however to have converted that doctrine to a 
different and more rational purpoſe than thoſe ſages of the Eaſt, who approved 
of ſelf-murder. For whereas the Bramans carried their contempt of life to f 
high a pitch as to imagine, they ſhould be rewarded in their courſe of tranſ- 
migrations, in caſe they anticipated the ſtroke of death, the great founder of 
the Italic ſect proceeded on contrary grounds. Pythagoras conſidered the ſoul, 
whilſt it was united to its corporeal tegument, to be in a ſtate inferior to that, 
to which by its proper powers and faculties it belonged ; and conſequeatly to 
be 
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be in a ſtate of puniſhment or at leaſt of probation. Hence he deduced the 


propriety and neceſſity of remaining ſubmiſſively in life, till we were releaſed 


by nature or the command of the Deity: otherwiſe our ſouls would be ſubject 


through our want of patience to degradation inſtead of exaltation in the order 
of changes. As the Indian ſages therefore entertained high notions of the 


merits of ſelf- murder, ſo Pythagoras and his followers univerſally condemned 
ice. The ſhort remnant of life, that appertains to old men, 1s 
neither to be greedily coveted nor deſerted without cauſe; ſince Pythagoras 
« forbids any one to. depart from his guard or ſtation in life, without the 


"9h authority and command of his general, that is (T], of God.” What the 


Pythagoreans judged to be an authority from God in this caſe may be partly a 
collected from the following paſſage [v] in Athenæus. « Euxitheus the Py- 
« thagorean aſſerted (according to his maſter's tenets) that the ſouls of all men 


were bound to the body in this life, as a puniſhment; and that the Deity 


« had declared, that unleſs they remained quietly in theſe priſons, till He ſhould 


e be pleaſed of his own accord to give them a releaſe, they ſhould ſuffer more 


« and heavier calamities. Wherefore all, who are cautious and fearful of 
« loſing the preſent ſtate of their ſouls, avoid and dread a * voluntary” de- 
« parture from life, being perſuaded, that the death, which happens. from old. 
age, is of all others the moſt cheerfully to be ſubmitted to, as being that 
** ſeparation of the ſoul from the body, which can be faid with moſt propriety, to 
« fall out by the will and decree of the Deity. Such are the opinions, which we 
e embrace.” . The following converſation of Socrates tends alſo to elucidate the 
Pythagorean notions, of what was to be regarded as a leave of departure from the 
Deity ; as well as to explain that great man's own ſentiments on the ſame 
ſubject. The paſſage indeed is not free from ſome obſcurities, but is ſuffi- 
ciently deciſive upon the whole of a perfect coincidence in ſentiments between 
theſe two fhining lights of antiquity on the ſubject before us. This famous 
converfation on the immortality of the ſoul was ſupported in the priſon between 


A 


Socrates and his friends on the day on which he was compelled to drink 1 


[T] Illud breve vitæ reliquum nec avide appetendum ſenibus, nec ſine causa deſerendum ſit: vetat- 


que Pythagoras inuſſu — id eſt Dei, an prefidio. & ſtatione vitæ decedere,——Cic, de 
Senectute. 


lv] See bis Deipnoſophiſts or Table-Talk, Lib. IV., p. 157. 
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y order of the Athenian magiſtrates; and it is related by Phædo in the dia- 
logue bearing his name among Plato's works. All that, concerns the preſent | 
ſabje& is contained in the following [x] extract.  Soorates. * You may give 
this anſwer [v] then, O Cebes, to Evenus, and moreover bid him farewell, 


<q 


_ 


and follow me, if he be wiſe. For I go hence to-day (* meaning, he dies”) 
«.by-order of the Athenians.” Simias. What is it, Socrates, that you are 
* recommending to Evenus [z]? TI have often met with that man; buliffiffom 
the judgment I have formed of him, I think he will not be eaſily per Mudd 
<« to do what you ſay.” Socrates. What then! is not Evenus a philoſopher ?” 
Simias. © Tt ſhould ſeem ſo.” Socrates. © Not only Evenus then, but who- 
« ſoever judges rightly of this buſineſs, will wiſh to do ſo [a]. However he 
„ill not perhaps offer violence to himſelf, becauſe that, they ſay, is for- 
< bidden.” Cebes. How is it then, Socrates, that not allowing it to be Jaw- 


ful to commit violence on oneſelf, yet you adviſe a philoſopher to follow one, 


« who is dying?” Socrates. © What, Cebes, have not you and Simias heard 
of theſe matters from Philolaus, with whom you were ſo intimate?“ Cebes. 
Nothing clearly. Socrates. ** But I only ſpeak from hearſay of theſe [B 
= * things: yet what 1 have heard J will communicate without reſerve. For 


IX] See Plato's Phædo n near the beginning. Tale ev, w Kid, komp Ppugty & c. 
Iv]. Which refers to what is mentioned in the preceding part of the dialogue. 


[a2] According to a marginal note at the place in Stephens's folio edit. of Plato's works, “ Evenus 
was a Parian ſophiſt (a would-be. philoſopher) who led a voluptuous life, and was particularly fearful 
of death.” Thoſe who conſult the original will find in the preceding part of the dialogue, that Evenus 


had been ſomewhat jealous of Socrates, becauſe he had been writing verſes in priſon ; and that he was 


afraid of being rivaled by Socrates in poetry. But the philoſopher bids his friend tell Evenus, he 
need not fear that, but that now he might have an opportunity, if ke pleaſed, of rivaling Socrates in 
tae manner of his death. This may be implied from what goes before, and gives an air of pleaſantry 


and irony to that part of the paſſage before us relative to Evenus, which is very conſiſtent with the 


uſual Socratic ſtile of converſation. 


[A] That is, will wiſh to follow me in Hh a kind of death: ſince it may become a philoſopher on 


many occaſions to wiſh to meet death, though not to haſten it voluntarily; ; and on none ſooner than 
in defence of his principles and virtuous manners, which was the caſe with Socrates, 


[x] Namely, of Philolaus's opinion of theſe matters; viz. of death and its conſequences, and what 


a-philoſopher ought to think of embracing it. N. B. Philolaus of Crotona was a Pythagorean, and 
the firſt who divulged the.philoſophy of Pythagoras, by ſelling the works, which contained it, to Plato; 
__ Fermey in his Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 


& . 6c ſurely 


« ſurely it is moſt of all becoming one, who is juſt about to emigrate from 
« hence to form in his mind ſome idea of what this migration is likely to prove, 
and to converſe about it ; beſides, what better can we do; till the ſetting of 
« the ſun?” Cebes. But why, Socrates,. do they ſay, it is wicked to kill one- 
« ſe}f? For in regard to your inquiry juſt now, Fhave before-time heard from- 
ce Philolaus and from ſome others, that it does not become a man to. do ſo ;” 
& but I never heard the matter diſcuſſed and [o] laid open by any one.” 
' Socrates, If you are attentive then you ſhall quickly hear. Perhaps it appears 
« extraordinary to you, why, the poſition being ſo plain and ſimple, that it 
« may happen to a man to prefer death to life,” why (I ſay) it ſhould not be 
permitted to-thoſe, to whom it might be of advantage to die, to adminiſter * 
that advantage to themſelves rather than wait for another to do it. for them? 

« You may ſmile and think it abſurd, that this ſhould not always be lawful :. 
ce but there is reaſon in the prohibition. Truly that. which is maintained in. 
te the ſublimer parts of philoſophy. [o] concerning theſe matters, that we 
e men are, as it were, on guard, and that it does not become any one to relieve 
15 himſelf from his ſtation, or to fly away of his own motion, ſeems to me an 
on important doctrine, but not of eaſy or vulgar comprehenſion. But truly, 
« Cebes, I think it alſo well ſaid, ** that the gods take care of us, and that we- 
« are as one of their poſſeſſions :” Is not this your opinion too?“ Cebes. Ves 
certainly.“ Socrates. © Would you not then be angry, if one of your {laves- 
# | p 


fe] The meaning ſeems to be, I have heard the thing in n aſſerted to be wrong, but never 
heard the reaſons aſſigned for its being ſo.” 


[o] There is ſome difficulty here with reſpe& to the meaning of the word, Tz enyp1e; but ſee a. 
note of the learned Biſhop Warburton on this paſſage, where he tranſlates it, « The Myſteries.” —— 
Div. Leg. Vol. I. B. ii. ſ. 4. 


His Lordſhip likewiſe mentions the exoteric avi eſoteric, that is, the popular and ſecret ines 
of the philoſophers. He allows the 1mpiety of ſuictde to be an exoteric doctrine, on account of its 
practice being ſo pernicious to ſociety ; but he ſeems to doubt its being an eſoteric opinion alſo of the 
philoſophers among themſelves. But without entering into this abſtruſe point of popular and ſecret 
doctrines, which would carry us too great tengths, it ſcems as if Socrates in this place firſt mentioned, 
wha: had been uſually advanced againſt ſuicide by Pythagoras and other preceding philoſophers,” con- 
cerning the ſtation of man, which he thinks though an important, yet an abſtruſe argument, and not 
much levelled to common capacities. He therefore proceeds to make uſe of ſuch other alluſions and 
arguments of his own, as ſeem bei: adapted to explain the impiety of ſuicide in an eaſy and familiar 
manner. | 
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ſhould kill himſelf, when yon had given him no intimation of your pleaſure, 
that he ſhould depart out of life? and if you then had power over him, 
% would you not puniſh him?“ Cebes. Certainly.” Socrates. ** Perhaps 
then on the ſame grounds it is not againſt reaſon, that it does not become 
< any one to kill himſelf, before God has impoſed ſome neceſſity of doing it 
upon him, as He has at this time [E] on me.” Cebes. * This is very con- 
ee ſiſtent. But as to what you ſaid before, that philoſophers might deſer vedlly 
be anxious to die, that muſt be abſurd, if your preſent aſſertion be true, 
«<< viz. © that the Deity has a regard and care for us, and that we are a part 
of his property and poſſeſſion.” For there can be no reaſon, why the moſt 
« prudent and wiſe men ſhould not at all times grieve to be removed from that 
6 care and providence, which the good gods and great governors of the univerſe 
„ exerciſe over them. A wiſe man can never think, that he is able to take 
ce hetter-care of himſelf when delivered from ſuch protectors; but a fool indeed 
+ may judge it right to fly from ſuch maſters, becauſe he is not capable of 
„ ſeeing, that what is good is not to be fled from, but rather continued in; 
e and therefore a fool may fly without reaſon. But he, who has a mind 
4“ enriched with ſenſe, muſt always deſire to remain with Him, who would take 
s the beſt care of him. And ſo, Socrates, the contrary of that which was before 
4 maintained, is the more probable; ſince it rather ſeems to behove wiſe men 
4 to repine at death and fools to ſuffer [y] it gladly,” 


* 


* 


A 


A few remarks muſt be made on this paſſage, which will rather concern its 
4 general. tendency than be 6 in endeavouring to cher up a few obſcure 


[LEJ The neceſſity Socrates here alludes to, is his * « compelled”? to put an end to his own life 
by drinking the hemlock-draught. 108 ſays towards the end of Phado, « as one ready to depart when 
Fate calls him, as it now does me.“ 


r] It muſt be remarked here, that Socrates's friends had been Te him to fly from priſon, 
as he eaſily might, and to live ſecretly among them. But he thought it injurious to the ſtate to attempt 
an evaſion of: its laws however unjuſtly enforced againſt himſelf. Cebes therefore artfully gives this 
turn to the argument and attempts to perſuade Socrates (from his own propoſition. of a ſuperintending 
Providence) that a fool only (and not a wife man) could rejoice in putting himſelf out of the care of 
ſuch a Providence by ſuffering death when he could avoid it. This leads Socrates to diſcourſe on the 
ſoul and its immortality, by which he would prove to his friends, that though his body ſhould be dead 
on earth, yet his ſou] or nobler part would be more than ever under the protection of the gods: — the 
diſcuſſion of which m takes up the reſt of the dialogue. 
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phraſes. From the words of the valediction of Socrates to Evenus an enpottatie: 
queſtion-ſeemed to ariſe, whether a philoſopher might not on certain occaſions- 
«wiſh for and eagerly deſire death rather than life?“ This Socrates affirms. 
But this being acknowledged, a ſecond queſtion preſents itſelf, ** why then is lie 
« not at liberty to purſue what would conduce to his happineſs by killing 
« himſelf?” Here Socrates demurs; and upon his friends deſiring him to unfold 
his reaſons, he proceeds thus; becauſe man is ſituated in this life, as it were 
« on a poſt or ſtation, which he muſt not quit without leave; becauſe tlie 
© pods exert a providential care over us, on which account we are a part (as 
e it were) of their property and poſſeſſions; and becauſe, we ſhould think it 

{© unjuſt and puniſhable (if it were in our power to puniſh)- in any ſlave of 
our own, to kill himſelf without our leave.” Theſe. are reaſons why a 
philoſopher, though he may be ever ſo deſirous of dying, has no power or 
authority to haſten death's. arrival by an immediate ſtroke of his own hand. 
He muſt be clear, that he has leave from the. Deity to quit his ſtation, before 
he preſumes to do it of his own accord. This leave can. be made manifeſt no 
otherwiſe than by. a viſible neceſſity of dying; a ſtrong and pertinent ifi- 
ſtance of which neceſſity was exhibited in himſelf. He adminiſtered the deadly 
potion to himſelf, by which he might be ſaid in ſome ſenſe to kill himſelf; but 
then as a refuſal ſo to do was not in his own power, neceſſity ſtamped innocence 
on the action, or in other words was, as it were, his paſſport from above or 
leave for quitting his earthly ſtation. It may alſo be further remarked, that 
theſe arguments againſt ſuicide are very judiciouſly inter woven (however acci- 
dental the introduction of them may ſeem to be) in the beginning of the 
Phædo, that though on account of the ſoul's immortality afterwards proved 
and its ſuperior enjoy ments in a future ſtate, it might ſeem deſirable to obtain 
that ſtate, as ſoon as poſſible, even by ſuicide; yet that for the ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons here adduced, we are to wait the pleaſure of the gods without haſtening 
our own departure. This Pythagorean and Socratic doctrine is further 1lluſ- 
trated in the following paſſage of T ully, where it muſt be obſerved, that he 1s 
ſpeaking not in his own N but in that of the family of Scipio [6]. 


— 


„ Since, 


[6] See Somnium Scipionis in Tully. In this fragment, P. Scipio Æmilianus, the deſtroyer of 
Carthage, is ſuppoſed to be converſing in a dream with the ſhades of his anceſtors, who are exhorting 
him ta follow the ſteps of their glory, in order that he might be exalted into their Oy Reustion. 


The 


4 . 
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ors Since; O ſacred father, ſince this is life, to be with you and the gods above, 
* ag T hear Africanus ſaying, why do I remain on earth, and not rather haſten! 


-* to join you above?—Not ſo neither (replies Paulus milius). For unleſs 
« that God, who pervades every thing, which you ſee, ſhall free you'from the 
* priſon-of the body, there is no ſu] acceſs for you to us here; For this is 
« the condition of man's generation; that he ſhould defend that globe, which 


« ſtands in the midſt of all this temple of God and is called the earth: and a 
* ſoul has been given to man of thoſe: eternal fires, which you call conſtella- 


4 


* tions and ſtars: which being globular and animated with divine ſpirits, pers 
te form their orbits with wonderful celerity. Wherefore, O Publius, you and 


every one muſt retain his ſoul in the cuſtody of his body, nor muſt you 


« emigrate from this life without his leave, by whom your ſoul was given you; 


r leſt you ſhould ſeem to fly from the office aſſigned you by the Deity.” It is 


with pleaſure then to be obſerved, that two of the brighteſt lights of antiquity, 
Pythagoras and Socrates are to be found arguing on the ſame juſt grounds with 


reſpect to the impiety of ſuicide; viz. that it is an offence againſt the autho- 
rity, the providence and- moral government of the Deity. | 


It is now time to advert'to the ſentiments of Plato * which we ſhall find 
were ſomewhat more lax on the point of ſuicide than thoſe of his great maſter 


Socrates. In the ninth book [1] of Laws, Plato, after aſſigning the puniſh- 
ment to be [k] inflicted on one, who voluntarily murders his parent, child, 
brother, or any near relation, proceeds as follows. But what muſt he ſuffer, 


85 who ſhall have deſtroyed his neareſt” relation and beſt friend ? who ſhall 


| 


The younger Scipio, warmed with their erin, is for erw his arrival among them by. 


ſuicide ; but is checked for his improper ardour in the above manner. 
[1] The expreſſon i is ſtrong—hue tibi aditus patere non poteſt. 


[1] The code of laws digeſted by. Plato. for the imaginary colony of 98 contains the ſubſtance 


of the inſtitutions of Minos, Lycurgus, Solon and other ancient legiſlators,” with ſuch additions, 


alterations and improvements of his own, as he judged expedient. 


[x] The puniſhment was, © that the party guilty of ſo heinous a crime ſhould be killed by the ma- 
« giſtrates, and the body dragged naked out of the city to ſome common highway, where the magiſtrates 


« ſhould ſeverally caft a ſtone at the head of the criminal, by way of purification of the city. The 


« body was then to be carried beyond the limits of” We region, and there be thrown out unburied 
*% nocoriing to the laws,” 
ke have 
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40 have Neprived © himſelf” by violence of that further portion of life allotted 
« him by the fates? who.ſhall have committed this action, when compelled to 
, jt neither by the judgment of the city, nor by any extraordinary ſorrow or 
inevitable turn of fortune, mor Ariven to it by any ſhame of extreme diſ- 
e treſs and poverty, but who hath -unjuſtly deprived himſelf of life through 
e mere ſloth and ſuhjection to a timid mind? The laws of purgations and 
ee burial LEJ that are ſuitable to ſuch an one God beſt knows. However let 
the next of kin inquire of the interpreters and ſearch out the laws reſpecting 
© theſe matters, and as it is determined by them, ſo let them do. Let his 
burying-place be ſolitary, where no one elſe is depoſited ; let him alſo be 
re buried in thoſe places, which are at the extremities of the twelve [ M] parts 
Hof the region—places wild and nameleſs; and let him be buried in ſuch 
e obſcurity, that neither ſtatue nor inſeri iption ſhall appear to mark his ſepul- 
« ture.” However pointed the puniſhment of ſuicide ought to be in Plato's 
eſtimation (for in theſe laws he muſt be ſuppoſed to exhibit his own ſentiments) 
yet there appears to be much relaxation of the Socratic cenſures of all kind of 
voluntary ſuicide, and much enlargement of that divine permiſſion thought 
neceſſary by him to render it innocent. For in the above paſſage a wide door 
is opened for the admiſſion of its practice; ſince all perſons under ſore affliction 
or adverſity may plead. exemptions for themſelves to commit it without blame. It 
may be ſaid [x] indeed, that it is the part of a weak and timid mind alone not to 
bear pain or adverſity with patience and reſolution; not to ſubmit to Juſt 
ſhame and indignity,; and therefore that every ſuicide is ultimately involved [o] 


[I] In a paſſage. towards the end of the tenth book of the Republic, Plato makes a perſon ſuppoſed 
to be returned from the regions of the dead, on purpoſe to relate what he ſaw there, ſpeak thus. 
„ Thoſe who had been unjuſt or cruel in their lives were in general puniſhed in a tenfold proportion; 

d but thoſe, who had been impious towards the gods or their parents or who had been © murderers of 


„ themſelves”? were puniſhed in a ſtill higher degree.” But he mentions no particulars of their 
puniſhment. | . 


[Mm] His imaginary colony was to be. divided like Attica into twelve regions or diſtricts. 
[N] Juſtus Lipſius in his.“ Manuductio ad Stoicam Philoſophiam, Lib. III. Diff. xxii.“ makes the 
following remarks on this paſſage of Plato; „ Vides exceptiones poni duas fer noſtri Stoici (of whom 


he is ſpeaking) etſi magis fatendum eſt reſtrictas. Nam excipit damnationem publicam, qualis in 


Socrate & Seneca z excipit graves caſus, extremam paupertatem & ignominiam, ad que capita reliqua 
Fere trahas. Culpat duntaxat formidoloſos & nos herelè damuamus,” 


lk See quotations From Ariſtotle hereafter, which proceed on theſe 1 very W 
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in guilt through chat action, inaſmuch as it" is at all times to a certain degree 
the effect of a want of fortitude and reſolution to ſuffer. But even allowing 
ſome truth in this, it does not however ſeem to convey Plato's meaning in this 


place, who certainly intended to make the above exceptions, as diftin'cauſes of 


ſuicide, not to be confounded with its guilty performance; conſequently Plato- 
has enlarged the grounds of innocence in ſuicide. He ſpeaks obſcurely 1 in the 
above paſſage of its offence againſt the Deity; but ſeems to conſider the injury as 
ohiefly committed againſt ſelf:—“ he who cuts off his deareſt friend—Himſelf; 
« who cuts ſhort. the portion of life allotted: to himſelf, how ſhall he be 
“ puniſhed ?“ 


In another paſſage of the ninth book of Laws Plato ſpeaks more plainly of 
the allowance of ſuicide in ſome particular caſes. A crime ſo great as ſacri- 


« lege (ſays he) can ſcarce be committed by a well-educated citizen ; but his 


« domeſtics or. foreigners may have weakneſs enough in their nature to fall 


into ſuch enormities. Wherefore. I will preſcribe laws, as well againſt ſacri- 


„lege, as againſt other. crimes of the higheſt nature. Be this ſpoken then by 


« way of previous caution and admonition to him, whom a nefarious luſt urges: 


« by day and rouſes y night,. to approach the temples of the gods for the- 
“ purpoſes of theft. O extraordinary man ! not the. common infirmities of 
« human nature, or the mere impulſes of a wicked demon alone incite you to 
i ſuch an impious conduct; but that dereliction of all that is good and divine 


« in you, ariling from old and unexpiated crimes, which like a teazing gad- fly, 
« ſting and torment the man. But theſe emotions ought. to be ſtriven againſt 
« with all your migut. Attend therefore to the method of. doing it. When a- 


« ſacrilegious thought firſt ariſes in your mind, fly to every method of expulſion. 


&«- Fly an humble ſuppliant to the altars and ſacrifices of thoſe gods, who deliver 
« from the ſuggeſtions of evil. Fly to the company and converſation of good. 
„men, among whom you. may partly hear, and partly be engaged yourſelf in- 
« urging. the neceſſity incumbent. on all men to practiſe what is juſt and ho- 
% nourable. But eſpecially fly from the ſociety of the wicked, without: caſtings. 
« one lingering look behind you. If. the malady after the performance of theſe. 
things ſuffer the man to breathe again and recover. himſelf, all is well over; 
« but if otherwiſe, then adjudging death to. be preferable. to ſuch conſtant evil. 
« ſuggeſtions, ** ceaſe to live,” If they, in whoſe minds any impious intentions. 
3 66 or 
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* deſires ſubverſive of the ſtate ſhall have atiſen;” be perſuaded by theſe 
& previous admonitions, we diſmiſs them in ſilence without further reproof; | 


* but againſt thoſe, who deſpiſe our forewarnings, (that 1 is, who neither ceaſe 
« to intend doing the evil nor yet kill themſelves) we ftraitly denounce the 


following threats and puniſhments,” &c. This paſſage has been given at 


large, becauſe from hence it appears, that in Plato's eſtimation a man ſhould 
commit ſuicide, when he finds he cannot overcome his evil propenſities, rather 


than run the hazard of being 1 impious and ſacrilegious to the gods, or dangerous 
to his country. But it muſt alfo be obſerved, that he ſends the offender firſt to 
every rational and religious method of reclaiming himſelf from his evil ways, 


which if he cannot accompliſh, the philoſopher only allows ſuicide at laſt, as a 
fort of inferior evil, as an inſtance that the life of an individual is to give way 
to the ſuperior good of the community. But though an Heathen might have 
his difficulties of ſelf· conqueſt, a Chriſtian (if nene can have none unſur- 


mountable, through K Him that ſtrengtheneth him.“ 


- 


| Plato's opinion alſo of ſuicide in the caſe of incurable ſickneſs may be collected 


5885 the following paſſage in his Republic, Book III.“ Herodicus (ſays he) 


« who was an inſtructor of youth in their bodily exerciſes, and alſo a valetu- 
e dinarian, mingled the ſtudy of phyfic with his gymnaſtic employment; by 


which means he firſt and chiefly tormented himſelf, and afterwards many 


others with a languid and weariſome kind of life.“ How ſo ?”—becauſe 
by theſe means he experienced a long and tedious proceſs of dying. For by 
* paying great attention to a diſorder, which was mortal and out of his power 
„ to eradicate, and by employing himſelf much in the ſtudy of phyſic, he 
% omitted at length all other duties, and wore away a weariſome life in ſuch an 
e indulgence of the body, that he was difordered, whenever he departed in the 
4 leaft from his ſtated regimen: and thus by his acquired {kill in medicine, he 
„ protracted a feeble and uſeleſs life to old age. He gained thus an excellent 
„reward of his {kill.”—Such an one truly, as was worthy of him, who could 
«* be ignorant, that Aſculapius revealed not this method of healing to poſterity, 
* becauſe he was either ignorant of or unſkilled in it; but becauſe this great 
„ inventor of medicine knew, that in every well-regulated ſtate every one has 
his proper duty and buſineſs to perform, and that no one is ſo much at 


© leilure, as to be able (being a valetudinarian) to ſpend his whole life in wh 
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vc care of his body. This point we ſee oblervel by mechanics, but neglected 


by the rich and fortunate. % How ſo?”—If a common mechanic be diſ- 


« ordered in his health, he applies to his phyſician for ſome. © ſpeedy” method 
<« of cure; but if he begin to put him under courſes and regimens, he quickly 


<< replies, that he has no time to be fick, and that his life is of no uſe to him; 


6 


« 


So bidding farewell to his doctor, he returns to his uſual food and mode of 
« living. If he get well, he follows his employment ; but if his bodily ſtrength 
© ſink under the diſorder, there is an end of his life and labour at once. And 
« this is the uſe of medicine to an artificer (viz. to effect a ſpeedy cure or none at 
te all). Wherefore I ſaid, that a man had his proper office to perform in lite; 
<« from which if prevented (by ſickneſs) it was not worth his while to live.“ 
It is true that Plato in this paſſage does not directly affirm, that a man under 
an incurable diſorder ought to kill himſelf, both for his own ſake and becauſe 


A 


he is become an uſeleſs member of ſociety ; but he ſpeaks in a manner not in- 


fignificant of his approbation ; ſince he concludes, that a man, who is always 
obliged to attend to the infirmities of the body, 1s not only puniſhing himſelf 
by a lingering kind of death, but at the ſame time neceſſarily neglecting the 
duties of a citizen. But in this caſe alſo, what might be. ſpecious reaſoning in 
an Heathen, totally changes its nature under the enlightened . morality of a 


Chriſtian; as has been ſhown in its proper place. It has not then without 


reaſon been aſſerted, that Plato has much enlarged the grounds of ſuicide; and 


that he ſeems chiefly to have made it an offence againſt ſelf and the ſtate, with- 


out much conſideration of its being an infringement of the divine authority. 


There lived, in a period greatly ſubſequent to the age of Plato himſelf, a fect 
of philoſophers, who were fond of being diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 


« New Platoniſts.” The opinions of theſe (though of ſo much later a date 


than the ſages now immediately under review) yet ſhall be mentioned here, in 
order to bring all that regards the Platonic idea of ſuicide into one point of 
view. About the cloſe of the ſecond Chriſtian century a ſect of philoſophers 


aroſe in the ſchool of Alexandria, whoſe doctrines ſpreading apace ſoon ſeemed 
to ſwaltbw up thoſe of moſt others. Indeed its comprehenſive principles were 


inſinuating and might ſerve to engage the liberal- minded of all parties in their 


favour ; ſince its profeſſors * held forth a ſearch after truth and an adopting- 
Tai? | * : out 


e if he muſt be ſo cautious and circumſpe& and muſt not follow his daily work. 
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out of every other ſyſtem of philoſophy, whatever appeared to be truly eligible. 


Hence one of the names of this new ſect was that of the © EcleCtics,” But as 


they diſcovered upon the whole much more rational and ſublime notions of the 


Deity and of things inviſible in the works of Plato than in thoſe of any other 


ancient ſage, they delighted rather in the name of the © New Platoniſts.” They 
attempted alſo to reconcile all philoſophie differences of opinion, by maintaining 
that the chief affertiqns of all the ancients were radically the ſame, when 
giveſted of their clouds of obſcurity and rcduced to their fundamental princi- 


ples. Had they proceeded with due care and caution in the former part of 


their work (in ſelecting what was eligible in every ſect) they would have deſerved 
highly of learning and philaſophy ; but they abandoned phyſical and moral 
reaſoning for abſtruſe ſpeculation, and built an heavy ſuperſtructure of their 
own on the rational and ſolid foundation of their favourite Plato and others. 


But as to the latter point (the reconcilement of jarring opinions) they brought 


together ſuch an heterogeneous mixture of truth and falſchood, of ſenſe and 
abſurdity, as ſerved but to ſhow the weakneſs of their attempt: and at length 


they became fo deeply enveloped in metaphyſical ſubtilties, as to produce little 


elſe but myſterious jargon. But we muſt not deviate too wide of our ſubject. 
Much of Socrates's and Plato's moral reaſoning tended to prove, that philo- 
© ſophy was to be eſteemed a continual exerciſe of dying [e}:” by whach was 


meant, that moral ſubjugation of the bodily appetites and paſſions, Which 
might be defined to be their virtual diſſolution or death [GJ]. This moral pur- 


gation or death of the paſſions was to be more ſtrictly accompliſhed, becauſe the 


Cic. Tuſc. I, 30. 


[r] Tota philoſophorum vita commentatio mortis eſt. 


© Fe] This philoſophie death or detachment of the foul from the concerns of the body for the pur- 


| poſes of meditation, was carried. to an enthukaſtic height by ſame, and even confounded with the death 
natural. We read of one Cleombrotus of Ambracia in Epirus, who, on. reading, Plato*%s Diſcourſes 


on the ſoul and its proper purſuitsz though a favourite of fortune in every reſpect, immediately flung 
himſelf from a precipice into the fea, miſtaking the recommendation of a philoſophic for a natural 
death. (See Cic.. Tuſc. Diſp. I, 34. Verburgii, and the places there quoted. Y 


_ Pliny alfo, (as he is interpreted by Cudworth, in Intell. Syſtem, Vol. IT. B. I. c.v.)-ſeemsto have 
miſtaken this philoſophic _ for an hypochondriacal or . atrabilarian diſorder, « Eft etiam quidam. 
morbus per fapientiam mori;“ and Ariſtotle (as quoted in Cic. Tuſe.. I, 33.) ſays, & All ingenious- 


men. or men of wiſdom are hypochondriacal.“ Such indeed may eaſily be the © effects“ of carrying this 


plilglophic death. or detachment from the body's concerns ta too e an excels, 
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| ſoul was in general ſuppoſed to be received into a purer or groſſer vehiete [1] on 
its ſeparation from the earthly body, according to the degree of its detachment 
from corporeal matters at the time of its diſunion Now on theſe Pythago- 
rean and Platonic myſteries concerning the ſtate and condition of the human 
foul after death, (viz. that according to its moral diſpoſition at the moment of 
departure from the human body, it would find a cognate and ſuitable body 
correſpondently pure or impure, groſs or ethereal) * Plotinus” has formed his 
cenſures [s] of ſuicide. © Let no one (ſays he) detrude his foul from his body 
through violence, leſt perchance on its exit carrying ſome of its corporeal 
e particles along with it, it emigrate into no better a place than it left; ſince 
« in its emigration it only paſſes from one place to another. But one muſt 
« wait till the whole body has failed from or left the foul; in which caſe the 
e ſoul will need no tranſmigration, being entirely without or freed from the 
* body. But how (it may be aſked) can the body be ſaid to leave the ſoul?” —. 
«© When for inſtance the foul is no longer bound forcibly to the body, that 

e harmonious conjunction of parts being deſtroyed by which the body retained 
* its ſoul. ** What then (it may be further argued) if any one do his endea- 
e your to diſunite his body from his ſoul?” The acting thus implies violence; 
* nor will the body then diſmiſs the foul, but the ſoul will forſake the body. 
« Befides, when a perſon thus haſtily diſunites his body and ſoul, he cannot be 
free from ſome corporeal paſſion; but he is urged on either by want or pain 
b or reſentment, which ought not to be the caſe at the time Ir] of diſunion. 
But what (it may ſtill be urged) if a perſon thall perceive madneſs coming 
on, what ſhall he do?“ — This perhaps will not happen to a good man; but 
4 if it ſhould, it muſt be reckoned among the number of Neceflities [u], 
not to be choſen for their own * but on account of attendant circum- 


Tx! See Cudworth, Vol. II. p. 792, &c. ihe A fuller account of this matter. 


[s] This profound philoſopher, who was a great bulwark of the new Platoniſim, flouriſhed about the 
-middle of the third century, and cauſed a wonderful increaſe of that ſect ; which was now diffuſed from 
the Alexandrian ſchool in Egypt over various parts. Plotinus firſt taught publicly in Perſia, then at 
Rome, and was ſucceeded in the philoſophic chair by Porphyry. See PLoTinus, Lib. IX. Enncad 1. 
« Of the Eduction of the Soul.“ | | 


[7] For then the foul would be flained in its exit with corporeal paſſions. 


ui] Meaning perhaps, that it may be preferable in ſuch a caſe to a himſelf rather than rug 
— hazard of doing miſchief to others, 


A 2 ſtances, 
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v ſtances, But the invention of poiſons compelling the ſoul to retire, is not 
for the benefit of the foul. And although a period of fate is aſſigned to 
« every one, yet that cannot be haſtened to advantage, unleſs (as we ſaid 
e before) a neeeſſity is impoſed on us. If laſtly in whatſoever condition (or 
gegree of purity or impurity) the ſoul makes its exit from the body, it retains 
« the ſame in its ſeparate ſtate, it is not to be dragged out by force, as long as 
there is a poſſibility of its impr ovement here.” Thus Plotinus argues on the 
| 1 ine xpedienc of ſuicide. NT 1 1 


Theſe ſentiments were enbiabet and confirmed both in theory and practice 
by a remarkable ſcholar of Plotinus, the famous Porphyry ;” who at one time 
of his life would have committed ſuicide; but for the influence and perſuaſions 
of his old maſter and friend, who drew him aſide from his frantic purpoſe. 
Porphyry was fo. afflicted with an atrabilarious diſorder, that he determined 
to make away with himſelf. Hear his own. account of the matter in his life 
of Plotinus. I once thought (ſays he) to kill myſelf; of which Plotinus 
« having gotten a wonderful preſentiment, was inſtantly with me, as I was 
walking in my houſe, and ſaid, © that inclination and purpoſe of mine was 
« by no means an indication of a found mind, but rather of 'one under the 
« weight and preſſure of black bile.” He bade me inſtantly leave Rome. for 
the benefit of air and exerciſe, . I bee and went into Sicily to an excellent 
« friend, who. was then at Lilybæum. Thus he prevented the execution of 
0 my purpoſe; but my abſence was the occaſion of my never ſeeing him more, 
« as, he died before my return.“ A ſeeming contradiction of opinion and 
practice is not always wonderful. A diſtempered mind (like Porphyry's),. under 
the depreſſion of its diforder, may eaſily forget the principles. of its own philo- 
ſophy and ſounder judgment; and in the hour of cool reaſon may determine 
on 12 inexpediency and impropriety of that very action it was about to com- 

Thus would Porphyry have added, and yet thus does he argue againſt 
. practice of ſuicide on the ſame grounds with his great: maſter Plotinus. 
No one (ſays he), who gives his mind to philoſophy, will free himſelf from 
« his terreſtrial chains by violence; for if he do this, his foul will remain in 
« the ſame ſituation from which it was compelled to depart; that is, its ſtate 
or condition, when thus violently ſeparated from the body, will be no better 
„than when in the body.” 3 De Abſtinentia, Lab, J.) Again; 24 
8 4 *« wicked: 
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wicked ſoul not guided by reaſon, which has been forcibly detriaded: from the 
4 body, and the ſouls of ſuch men, as have periſhed by a violent death, are 
« ſtill detained about the body and hover round it; as an Egyptian has ſhown 
« us, drawing his reaſon from the intimate ſecrets of nature and confirming it 

« by experience. Wherefore it ought to ſerve as a prohibition to mankind, 
«© that no one drive himſelf violently out of life.” (De Abſt, Lib. II.) This 
philoſopher treats at large, in his books of Abſtinence, of the philoſophic death, 
as diſtinct from the natural; and of the abſtinence and temperance requiſite to 
be exerciſed in order to procure it: but he ſtrictly cautions his readers, not to 
endeavour to break the bonds of natural union between ſoul and body by any 
violent means, it being highly. injurious to the true intereſts of the ſoul to act 

thus. © The ſoul (ſays he in his Sentences) is bound to the body, when it turns 
« or applies itſelf to the paſſions of the body, and again is looſed from the 
« body, when it is in a ſtate of apathy towards corporeal appetites. What 
e nature has bound, nature alſo releaſes; and what the ſoul has bound, that 
„ ſhe alſo releaſes. Now nature has bound the body to the ſoul, but the foul 
„ binds or enſlaves herſelf to the body. Nature therefore releaſes the body 
* from the ſoul, but the ſoul releaſes itſelf from the body. Death therefore is 
« twofold ; one kind welt known to all, when the body is looſed (by nature) 
« from the ſoul ; the other is that of philoſophers, when the foul is looſed (or 
releaſes itſelf by abſtraction) from the Body! but one of theſe kinds of deatli 
« 1s not always accompanied by the other.” Meaning, that neither the phi- 
| loſophic death need bring on the natural, nor the natural, the philoſophic ;. 
ſince we may live, though dead to our paſſions, or die, when under too great: 
an influence of (that is, alive to) terrene affections and appetites. Thus far 
concerns the abſtract opinions of Plotinus and Por rr! in condemnation of: 


ſelf- murder. 


e 


* 


— 


* 


ol 


About the end of the fourth century lived We ;-. who, in his Com- 
mentary on Tully' 8 „Pream of Scipio,” adopts the ideas of the new Platoniſts 
on ſuicide, and on the ſame metaphyſical grounds. He enters into a full ex- 
planation of the philoſophic death, which according to the ſentiments of both 
old and new Platoniſts, all wiſe men ought to accompliſh on themſelves; and 
he almoſt tranſcribes from Plotinus and Porphyry, what they advance on the, 

nature of the ſoul and its eduction from the body; and on the conſequent inex- 
| pediency 
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pediency and impropriety of ſuicide. He adds moreover ſome illuſtrations and 


| There was however (ſomewhat later) another philoſopher of the ſame ſchool, 


their general arguments diſſuaſive of ſuicide, yet he thinks it may ſometimes be 


| piodorus argues, that a doubt exiſted in Socrates's own mind, whether ſuicide 


———— . — en eye —ñ 2 — — 


been exhibited abbve at full length; and it muſt be agreed to give ſome 
alſo from Plato the paſlage in the ** Laws” mentioned before, relative to 


the Syrians and Alcxandrians, à conſiderable part of their ancient ſplendor. Olynpiodorus, Hero and 
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explanations of his own, to ſet the abſtruſe notions of Plotinus in a ſomewhat _ 
clearer light; and he ſeems to be himſelf upon ws * a warm oppugner of 
all manner of ſuicide, 


z 


who interpreted the ſentiments of his old and new maſters the Platoniſts in a 
laxer manner: and this [x] was Olympiodorus.” Though he approves of 


lawfully committed even on the authority of Socrates himſelf, as well as of 
Plato and Plotinus. Perhaps,” fays Socrates in the Phædo, a philoſopher 
«© will not offer violence to himlelf.” Now from this © perhaps” (ivs) Olym- 


were legal or not?” But this is ſetting up the dubious interpretation of a 
little particle againſt the whole ſtrength of his ſubſequent reaſoning on the 
ſubject; which implies ** no heſitation” on the part of Socrates, but a full 
conviction” of the impiety gf ſuicide. The“ perhaps” is only applicable either 
ſimply to Evenus himſelf, or to ſome other ſuch like would-be philoſopher. Again 
ſays Socrates, © Philoſophers muſt not deſpatch themſelves, unleſs God ſend 
<« them an urgent neceflity.” This (ſays Olympiodorus) argues an exception 
to the unlawfulneſs of ſuicide in ſome caſes. It certainly does; and Socrates 
gives an inftance in himſelf of the“ fort” of caſes fit to be excepted. Olym- 
piodorus next adverts to the ſentiments of Plato; © who: (he ſays) permits 
* one under a long and incurable diſorder, to kill himſelf ; becauſe he is then 
© become uſeleſs in his ſtation; for that every one ought to live to ſome 
« uſeful purpoſe, or not to live at all.” The paſſage here alluded to has 


colour or pretext to Plato's allowance of ſuicide in ſuch caſes. He ſubjoins 


Tx] * The doctrine and ſect of tho modern Platoniſts retained as yet (in the fifth century) among 


other philoſophers of the firſt rank added a luſtre to the Alexandrian ſchool.— The modern Platoniſts 
expired at the beginning of the ſixth century, on the Edict of Juſtinian prohibiting the — af 
philoſophy.” - MoshEIM's Eccleſ. Hiſt, 5th and 6th Cent. 
The following account of Olympiodorus's opinions is drawn from the Latin Argument prefixed to 
the Chapter of Plotinus Of the Eduction of the Soul.“ Lib. IX. Ennead 1. be 
| 6—— the 
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the e perſon, or one under any ungovernable attack of bade 
„ho ought rather to deſtroy himſelf than go on in his wickedneſs. Plato 
ſeems certainly to allow a degree of permiſſion in this caſe alſo. Olympiodorus 


then proceeds to comment on Plotinus, who (he ſays) excepts © impending 


madneſs,” as a caſe in which a man is bound to kill himſelf. Plotinus alſo ſays 
in his Chapter of © Happineſs ;” * that if an happy man is made a captive, 


| the way is open to his end; otherwiſe he muſt live content.” On the whole 


therefore Olympiodorus concludes, © that for the good of one's country, for 
„ honeſty, for truth's ſake, and under extreme poverty (which might otherwiſe 
« lead to madneſs or deſperate remedies) ſuicide is lawful, as being the leſs evil.“ 
And perhaps he is juſtified in drawing ſuch concluſions from the writings of the 


old Platoniſts rather than from thoſe of the new ſect, as Plato himſelf in all the 


paſſages adduced (and where he writes not in the name of Socrates) fpeaks more 
favourably of ſuicide in certain ſituations and on more numerous occaſions, than 


do Plotinus or Porphyr y, or their interpreter Macrobius, Thus much for the 
opinions of this great ſchool of philoſophy deduced to its lateſt ſtage of exiſt- 


ence. It is now time to return to the original diviſions of the Socratic and 


Platonic ſchools, which, after the demiſe of their great leaders, became ne 


and crumbled into a variety of diſcordant ſects, 


The r moſt celebrated of all the diſciples of Plato, was the founder of the Pe- 
ripatetic ſchool—the famous Ariſtotle ; who in bis Book of Ethics (Lib. V.) 


argues to this purport on the ſubject of ſelf- murder. From what has been. 


« ſaid it appears, whether a man can be ſaid to do an injury, or to be unjuſt to- 
« himſelf or not? For what being conſiſtent with every virtue is appointed by 
« law, that is to be reckoned among the rules v] of juſtice; For inſtance, the 
law never commands a man to kill himſelf; but what it does not command, it 
« forbids. Moreover when any one hurts another contrary to law, having re- 
« ceived no previous injury from him, he voluntarily commits an injury againſt: 


[y] Taylor's comment on this paſſage (Ductor Dubitantium, B. III. 6. ii.) is as follows. © Thoſe 
« things which the Decrecs have appointed agreeable. to virtue, thoſe are to go for laws. As for 
4 example; the law does not command any one to kill himſelf ; and becauſe the law does not com- 

mand, therefore it does forbid.” That is, becauſe the law commands no man (even though he be 
condemned) to kill himſelf, therefore the law forbids him to do it to himſelf. The law will not make & 
man neee upon himſelf even of. © her” ſentence; therefore the permits him not. to execute 


60 that . 


« his own.“ 
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e that man, and he performs a voluntary act of injuſtice, who does it knowing 
© to whom and how he does it. Now when any one, impelled by anger or 


ec 

< reſentment, kills himſelf, he does this voluntarily againſt right law, becauſe 
the law does not permit it; he therefore does an injury. But to whom ?— 
e 
etc 


rather to the ſtate than to himſelf; becauſe he voluntarily ſuffered, and no. 
one can be faid to be injuriouſly treated who willingly ſubmits. Wherefore 
the ſtate fines the ſuicide in his property, and treats him (that 1 is, his memory) 
«© with ignominy [z], becauſe he has injured the ſtate.” Thus Ariſtotle makes 
it an offence againſt the ſtate alone, excluding its being injurious to ſelf, 'and 


making no mention [A] of divine authority. Again he ſays (Eth. Lib. III. xi.) 


« To die only in order to avoid poverty, or love, or uneaſineſs of any kind, is 
not the character of a brave, but rather of a ſervile ſpirit. For it is the part 
<« of an effeminate mind to fly from calamitous and laborious ſituations. Such 


'« an one endures death, not for the ſake of what is honourable, but merely to 
% avoid an evil.” Hence it appears, that Ariſtotle ranks under timidity and 


effeminacy of mind the ſuicide, which proceeds from adverſe fortune or conflicts 
of labour and pain ; and conſequently ſeems to annihilate in a great meaſure 


the diſtinctions ſet up by Plato, and to condemn all ſuch ſelf- murder as Proceeds 


from ſelfiſh and 1 intereſted motives. 

Another founder of a philoſophic ſect, the Wa of whoſe doctrines muſt 
now come under conſideration, was the famous Epicurus ;” a man as remark- 
able for the ſelf-denial, patience and temperance of his own life, as the general 
herd of thoſe, who have ſince been called after his name, have been for the 
ſenſuality, profuſion and profligacy of theirs. - A tranquillity IB] of life devoid 
of pain conſtituted that * Pleaſure,” (44), which Epicurus denominated “ the 
« chief good.” But to obtain ſuch a tr anquillity Epicurus was of opinion re- 
: more mental exertion, contemplation and philoſophy Than” indulgence in 


[21 nn Rhodius 8 this paſſage ſays, © The body was ae Hog . — 


See GRoTIVs de Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. II. c. xix. 


[a] The reaſon of this appears in the following paſſage, Eth. Lib. III. Death is of all things 


moſt formidable. It is the conſummation of all: beyond it is neither good nor evil for the dead man 
to expect. 2 — 5 3 


bY! 
[s] Summa voluptas eſt, ut * placet, nihil dolere.——Cic. de F inibus, Lib. I. 11. where 
Torquatus tae Epicurean is exhibiting and explaining his maſter's doctrine. 


ſenſual 


»*” 
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ſenſual gratifications and groſs appetites ; ſince the latter in their natuca] con- 
ſequences ſo often produced diſquietude and pain, while the former led to calm, 
placid and rational [c] enjoyment. Had the world been made up of philo- 


ſophers, there would have been no great room to have found fault with this 


e chief good” of Epicurus, thus ſeaſonably qualified 1 in theory, and exemplified 


by his own ſelf-forbearance. But the word * Pleaſure” is not only of am- pf 


biguous, but dangerous interpretation with the vulgar. Converſant alone with 
the pleaſures of ſenſation they neither heed nor underſtand thoſe of reflection. 


With them the groſs appetites af the body are ſtrong and preſſing; but the 
qualities of the mind and decifions of the judgment are weak and unenlightened. 


The word Pleaſure alone, without its circumſcribed definition by Epicurus him- 
ſelf and the beſt of his followers, was eagerly caught at. and made to bear an 
interpretation more congenial to the common frailties and paſſions of mankind, 
and inſtead of ſignifying ſuch calm and even delights, as would ariſe from con- 
templation and temperance, was enliſted under the banners of mere ſenſual 
appetites. But even in the beſt ſtate of Epicuriſm, indolence and inactivity were 


deemed the chief promoters of that intellectual repoſe and freedom from pain, 


which conſtituted their pleaſure or chief good of life; which pleaſure they 
deemed in great danger of being diſturbed by the cares and per plexities of an 
active and buſy life. The tranquillity of the mind therefore was not to be in- 
terrupted by an attention to public offices and employments in the ſtate, or its 
repoſe to be endangered even by the anxieties of domeſtic connexions ; from all 
which the genuine followers of Epicurus were to keep themſelves as diſengaged 
as poſſible, Such being the caſe, theſe philoſophers in true conceit of their own 


wiſdom arrogantly attributed to their gods the ſame indolent inclinations, which 


they found prevalent 1 in themſelves. They ſuppoſed their deities to inhabit the 
fuperior regions, where they ſpent whole ages in the uninterrupted and tranquil 


enjoyment of all manner of delights [p], utterly regardleſs of what was paſſing 


[e] Clamat Epicurus, (is, quem vos nimis voluptatibus eſſe deditum dicitis) non poſſe jucundè vivi, 
niſi ſapienter, honeſtè juſteque vivatur : nec ſapienter, honeſteè, juſtè, niſi jucunde,—Cic, de Fin, 
7 Lib. I. 15. 

[D] Omnis enim per ſe Divim natura neceſſe eſt | 
Immortali avo ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
dSemota ab noſtris rebus ſejunctaque longe. . 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri 
Nec bene promeritis 9 — nec tangitur ira. LVuckkExius, Lib, I. 57. 
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below, of man or human affairs. It would have been more conſiſtent of the 
Epicureans to have denied at once the exiſtence of any gods, than thus to have 
diſcarded them (civilly indeed as conſulting their eaſe) from all care over man. 


But libertiniſm has in all ages made a World, a God, a Providence ſuited to 


its own purpoſe, and adapted a ſyſtem of nature conformable to its own irre- 
gularity and confuſion. : 


On this account every idea of futurity, as a ſtate of reward and puniſhment 
for what paſſed here below, was totally diſcarded by the Epicurean philoſophers. 
They had a moſt confuſed notion of a future exiſtence, if they allowed of any 
ſuch exiſtence at all; but indeed the idea of annihilation ſeems to have been moſt 
familiar to them. However ſtrongly therefore Epicurus himſelf might recom- 
mend by precept and practice an exertion of fortitude and torbearance under 
pain and affliction ; however he might maintain, that his“ happy man” was 
bound to find conſolation within himſelf and in the exerciſe of his mental fa- 


culties, without ſuffering himſelf to be much affected by © externals;” yet the 


general inactivity, which his ſyſtem of philoſophy and divinity recommends, 


muſt naturally work in the bulk of his followers a ſubverſion of that very for- 


titude he wiſhes to promote. For exertions againſt ſinking under pain and evil 


are beſt encouraged by an uniform habit of vigour and activity, buoyed up at 


the ſame time by the hopes of future alleviations and perchance rewards of ſome 
ſort or other, for the ſtriving againſt or patient endurance of preſent miſery. 


Now this contradiction between the advice of Epicurus and the natural tendency 


of his doctrines, neceſſarily preſents itſelf under our beſt ideas of Epicurean 
pleaſure, as conſined to mental ſatisfaction. But when this word becomes 
more lax in its interpretation, (as it ſoon muſt when conjoined with the utter 


excluſion of all vigorous exertion here or proſpects hereafter IE,) no wonder that 
the principle of ſuicide ſhould be generally acknowledged, and its practice be- 


come rife, whenever the evils of life preſſed fore without proſpect of relief. 
It is true the Epicurean muſt of all men be moſt deſirous of life, becauſe he 


places all his happineſs, nay all his exiſtence of any ſort in © living here.” But 


[e] See Lucretius's high encomium on Epicurus, as the firft philofopher, who patroniſed Pleaſure, 
and who dared to releaſe men from all fears of futurity. The arguments -and illuſtrations, which this 
poet uſes to ſhow, that the ſoul is a part of the body and dies with it, are artful and dangerous-{though 
flimſy and ſophiſtical) to a voluptuary and ſenſualiſt: and where once allowed, not only the lawfulneſs, 
but the propriety and expediency of ſuicide in many caſes follows of courſe. How much is it to be 
lamented, that a man of Lucretius's poetic talents ſhould * employed them in no better a cauſe 


6 | C X then 


er e - at 
then if. ever he becomes ſo hard preſſed by bodily infirmities that are deemed 
incurable, or by mental troubles without hope of alleviation ; inſomuch that 
he begins ta feel his life an intolerable burden to him, no argument can be 
urged on his principles to impede his immediate flight from ſuch irremediable 
evils: on the contrary they all conſpire to approve and urge his ruſhing into 
annihilation to be rid of living miſery. The remedy to one of ſuch principles 
is both natural and effectual; and the reaſon of its efficacy is regularly to be 
deduced from the very principles themſelves. © The Epicurean lives for pleaſure 
alone; but pleaſure is irretrievably gone from him here, and he has no fears 
or hopes concerning futurity. It could only therefore be the want of a little 
practical reſolution, which could hinder an Epicurean of old from flying to 
ſuicide as his refuge from extreme pain and [y] ſorrow, 


+ [Fr] When Seneca therefore tells us (De Vita beat) & that upon Diodorus the Epicurean's cutting 
c his throat, it was denied to be done according to the decree or doctrine of Epicurus; and that ſome 
cc termed it madneſs, others temerity””—the reaſon why it was thought contrary to the tenets of that 
_ philoſophy was, becauſe Diodorus was at that time & happy” (as he confeſſes himſelf) in the enjoyment 
of all Epicurean pleaſures ; and therefore he acted injuriouſly to himſelf in thus abruptly quitting that 
pleaſure, which he might have continued to experience, 

Several paſſages are to be found in Tully deſcribing the ſentiments of Epicurus with reſpec to 
ſuicide.—“ It ſeems good to me, that the ſame rule ſhould obtain with regard to the preſervation of 
« life, as is in uſe among the Greeks in their entertainments “ Either drink or be gone“ and this 
« is juſtly ſaid, For either let a perſon enjoy equally with the reſt of the company the pleaſures of 
« drinking, or that he may prevent the violence and madneſs of the inebriated from falling on his ſober 
pate, let him depart beforehand. And thus with reſpect to the injuries of fortune; if too ſevere to 
&« be borne, you may fly away and leave them. This has Epicurus ſaid in ſo many words.“ _ (Tule, 
Diſp. V. 41.) | . 

Again: « The Epicurean wiſe man muſt _ be IE His deſires are bounded ; he deſpiſes 

« death; he thinks truly of the immortal gods without fear; and he heſitates not, whenever it ſeems 
better for him to depart out of life.” (De Fin. I. 19.) 
Again: Let them take the Epicurean antidotes of pain as out of a medicine- eheſt; « that if pain 
« be ſevere, it will be ſhort; if long, light.” But if it ſhould prove tedious, let him die, (ſays Epi- 
« curus) that is, kill himſelf.” To which Cicero adds, “perhaps that would be beſt. (De Fin. 
Lib. II. 7. and 28, &e.) 

Epicurus' s ſophiſm concerning death was, © Death the moſt dreaded of all evils is nothing to us; 
« for while we are preſent, death is abſent, and when death comes, we are gone. (See D100. 
LAERT. in vitam Epicuri, and Cic, Tuſc. Diſp. V. 31.) 

Epicurus himſelf ſuffered long and excruciating pains from an internal diſorder, which at length ter- 
minated in his natural death, after a wonderful deal of patience on his part. If he therefore actually 
recommended ſuicide to others (a point perhaps doubtful, e kis doctrines certainly do in their 
conſequences) he did not practiſe it on himſelf. 
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Encomiums on the Stoical Philoſophy ; yet inferior to the Socratic.—Suicide a fa- 
vourite doctrine of the Stoics,—Zeno and Cleanthes both killed themſelves. The 
\ floical wiſe man; ſuicide to be his deliverance from all embarraſſment.— Contra- 
diction of this practice with their notion of externals.—To be accompliſhed at ſome 
moment that would exalt the perſonal dignity of character. — Much written in fa- 
vour of ſuicide by the Stoics; but they deal more in aſſertion than argument. — In 
the act of ſelf-murder they never looked beyond themſelves. — Some of the moſt admired 
names of antiquity profeſſed the floical philoſophy.; ſuch as Cato, Seneca, Epictetus, 
Antoninus. —Stoical doctrine of ſuicide as advanced by Cato, and exemplified in 
his praftice.—Strifures on Cato's death; his exalted charafer ; conſiſtency of his 
death with his previous life. —Compariſon between Cato and Socrates in the circum- 
 flances of their deaths. — Seneca the moſt copious writer of antiquity in favour of 
ſuicide — He makes a Stoic's indifference to living or dying the ground-work of 
_ ſuicide : makes not a proper diſtinction between an unreaſonable fear of death and 
an utter contempt of life : lays much flreſs on the ** facility” ith which we may 
accompliſh our deaths, as an argument of permiſſion to do it. —Seneca's opinion of 
ſuicide in old age and under infirmities. Inſtances of Seneca's yielding prattically 
to domeſtic arguments againſt ſuicide. Reflections on the ſame.—Some general ar- 
guments of Seneca in favour of the practice. — Anfwers.—Reaſons of thus entering 
at large on the trifling arguments of Seneca. — Seneca a great 1mitator of Socrates 
in the circumſtances of his accelerated death Epictetus.— His allowance of ui cide 
much more contracted than that of Seneca: his maxim ſeems to be, ©* either be con- 
tented or depart ; but do not live in a flate of murmuring.” — Paſſages ſelected from 
bis writings, and obſervations upon them.—Scme excellent leſſons of reſignation, &c. 
very repugnant to the ſpirit of ſuicide in general; but eſpecially for the ſake of mere 
perſonal dignity.—Epifetus, though by profeſſion a Stoic, was a ſearcher after 
truth in every ſect of philcſophy.— He approved of ſuicide in very few caſes, being 
of opinion that we ought to wait the orger of the Deity for our departure : ; <ohich 
4 order 


s it was not eaſy to diſcover.— Compariſin of Seneca and Epictetus.— be 


Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; the laſt of the Stoics : his exalted cbaracter: 


- ſpeaks very ſparingly in favour of ſuicide, and with no hearty concurrence.— 

Paſſages produced and refletions upon them. — Antoninus's (as well as Epiftetus's) 
real ſentiments ſeem to require a ſubmiſſion to the heavieſt aſſlictions without recourſe 

to ſuicide. — Summary of the Stoical doctrine of ſuicide, as collected from the ſentiments 
of the above great men; who all however differed with regard to their fignals of 
diſmiſſion, ſome making them eaſy to be diſcerned and others ſcarce at all, Modern 
ſuicides can build nothing on Stoical errors till they firft imitate Stoical virtues. 


HE rational and practical philoſophy of Socrates, which taught a ſub- 
miſſion to the will of the ſupreme Deity, a belief in Providence and in 
the immortality of the ſoul; and which conſequently always conſidered a volun- 
tary ſuicide as an infringement of the divine authority ;—this excellent ſyſtem of 


ſpeculation and morals was gradually crumbled into a variety of diſcordant ſets, 


among whom the Stoics or followers of Zeno held a diſtinguiſhed rank. It is 
not our buſineſs here to enlarge on the general maxims of this famous ſect, of 
' which the celebrated author of the“ Spirit of Laws” thus writes: © If I could 
« ceaſe but for a. moment to think that I am a Chriſtian, 1 could not help 
0 reckoning the deſtruction of the ſect of Zeno, among the misfortunes, which 
have befallen mankind. They carried nothing to exceſs, but what ſerved to 
« elevate the mind of man, by teaching him to deſpiſe both pain and pleaſure. 
« The Stoics alone knew how to form good citizens or great men.“ (B. XXIV.) 


La) 


But this illuſtrious writer ſeems to. have ſuffered his uſual judgment to have 


been abſorbed in the vortex of ſtoical enthuſiaſm. That the Stoics alone“ 
knew how to form good citizens ſeems to be forgetting, that a Socrates ever lived 
and taught. Let us hear our own excellent and learned countrywoman [6] on 


this point. Stoiciſm is indeed in many points inferior to the doctrine of 


d Socrates; which latter did © not” teach, that all externals were indifferent; 
« which “ did” teach a future ſtate of recompence, and agrecably to that 


0 forbad” ſuicide IJ. E 


[6] See the Introduction to Mrs, Carter's Epictetus. 


[4] Seneca ſays (Ep. civ.) Alter (Socrates) te docebit mori, ſi neceſſe erit, alter 1 antequam 
neceſſe erit. 
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The tenets [1 of the Stoics, when rigorouſly interpreted, contained a won- 
derful mixture of wiſdom and abſurdity, of ſound ſenſe and contradiction of 
principles. The practice of ſuicide (it is well known) was a favourite one and 
held in high eſteem among them; to increaſe the reputation of which Zeno 
himſelf and his immediate ſucceſſor Cleanthes contributed not a little by their 
own voluntary deaths {x]. But this approbation of ſelf-murder by the Stoics, 
was a conſequence of the worſt part of their philoſophy, as it aroſe. from their 
_ encouragement of perſonal pride and apathy. It manifeſtly contradicted one of 
their chief doctrines or principles, that of living “ agreeably to nature;” whoſe 
firſt injunction or inſinuation is (as the Stoics themſelves Ur allow) * the pre- 
« ſerving oneſelf.” But they allotted to their © wiſe man” a character to ſupport 
through life, which was utterly incompatible with the common infirmities and 
frailties of human nature. He was never to err in judgment, and therefore 

never to change his opinion. He was to conſider pain as no evil, all externals, 
(as being without the mind) as matters of perfect indifference, and crimes as all 
equal; being the leaſt of them deviations from right reaſor. or the perfection of 
the ſoul. Whenever therefore a Stoic met with any ſore preſſure of mind or 
body, which, notwithſtanding all his boaſted firmneſs and conſtancy, “ would” 

force itſelf into notice; whenever he could no longer ſupport M) the ſame rank 


[1] Rational Stoiciſm is thus briefly and comprehenſively deſcribed by Tacitus (Hiſt. IV.) ſpeaking 
of Helvidius Priſcus. « DoCtores ſapientiæ ſecutus eſt, qui ſola bona, quæ honeſta, mala tantum, quæ 


- turpia : potentiam, nobilitatem, cateraque extra animum neque bonus neque malis adnumerant.“ Such 
notions as theſe are worthy of all praiſe. 


[x] The cauſe of Zeno's ſuicide is recorded to have been as follows. As he was going out of his 
ſchool one day at the age of ninety-eight, he fell down, put a finger out of joint, went home and 
hanged himſelf, Cleanthes alſo, the ſucceſſor of Zeno in the Stoical ſchool, followed the example of 
his maſter in philoſophy, by ſhortening the period of his life in the following manner. After having 
uſed abſtinence for two days on the advice of his phyſician, to get the better of an indiſpoſition; though 
the diſorder was hereby removed, and leave given him to reſume his former diet, he refuſed all ſuſte- 
nance, ſaying, © that as he was now got ſo far on his journey towards death, he would not retreat ;* 
and he accordingly ſtarved himſelf entirely. (See Dios. LAERTIVS.) 


IL] Zeno in his Book « Of the Nature of Man” firſt faid, & that the end of man was to live 6c agree- 


« ably to nature.” Again; Zeno and Cleanthes ſay, © that this is the firſt appetite or inſtinct of 
„ nature in every animal“ to preſerve itſelf;”” nature from the beginning reconciling us to ourſelves,” — 
dee Dios. LAERT. in Life of Zeno. 


[1] Ubi non ſis qui fueris, non eſt cur velis vivere, (ſays Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. VII. 3.) on n Stoical | 
grounds, 


„ Dignitas fine vita quam vita fine dignitate, was the true maxim of the Stoics, 


ae conſequence 1 in life, which he had hitherto maititeinsd; emed to be over- 
come, or to acknowledge a weakneſs, he preached up ſuicide, as a refuge, or 
honourable deliverance from all embarraſſment. A wiſe man (ſays Diog. 
Laertius in his life of Zeno, where he is delivering Stoical doctrines) will quit 
« life, when oppreſſedwith very ſevere pain, or when deprived of any of his ſenſes, 
« or when labouring under deſperate diſeaſes.” —But the abſurdity is glaring, 
that thoſe very philoſophers, who maintained that pain and the ſufferings of the 
body were no evils, ſhould yet allow it to be both innocent and commendable, to 
fly from thoſe ſufferings by a deprivation of life itſelf, They pretended indeed, 
« that pain was a ſignal from God to abandon life.“ But if it were a matter of 
indifference or no evil, how could it be deemed a ſignal for quitting life ?—or if 
allowed by them to be an evil when in the extremity ſufficient to countenance and 
render ſuicide lawful — how will they avoid yielding their aſſent to a pro- 
portionable ſhare of evil in its ſmaller degrees? Their pr inciples therefore and 
their practice were in this inſtance totally contradictory. IV] 


But having once eſtabliſhed this principle of ſelf- der, as an uſeful expe- 
dient in certain ſituations, the Stoics refined on its practice in a manner peculiar 
to themſelves. They determined life or death to be mere Externals, and in con- 
ſequence, to be matters of perfect indifference to their wiſe man, when ſtripped 
of concomitant circumſtances. From whence they concluded, that it was not 
only lawful, but many times a duty incumbent on him, not to wait for death 
like common men, but to anticipate its natural approach, by ſeizing ſome fa- 


vourable or ſeaſonable moment of a voluntary departure, which might reflect 


freſh luſtre on the dignity of the ſtoical character. When ſuch a period ſeemed 


to be arrived, it was regarded, not only as a leave, but an order from the Deity, 


to retire; and no conſiderations whatever from without, not even his own proſ- 


[N] It is remarkable, that no ſect of philoſophers ever ſo dogmatically preſcribed or ſo frequently 
committed ſuicide, as thoſe very Steics, who taught, that the pains and ſufferings, which they ſtrove 
to end by this act of rebellion againſt the decrees of Providence, were no evils. How abſolutely this 
horrid practice contradicted all their noble precepts of reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the divine will, is 
too evident to need any enlargement. They profeſſed indeed in ſuicide to follow the divine will, but 
this was a lamentably weak pretence. Even ſuppoſing ſufferings to be evils, they are no proof of a 
ſignal from God to abandon life, but to ſhow an exemplary*patience which he will reward: but ſuppo- 
ſing them, as the Stoics did, not to be evils, they afford not ſo much as the ſhadow of a proof.” — 
See Mrs. CaRTER's Introduction to Epictetus, where is more to the ſame purpoſe, 
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perity and happineſs at the moment, were to obſtruct the deadly blow. Thus as 
his own perſonal dignity influenced all the actions of a Stoic through life, ſo did 


it equally prevail over his laſt moments to the accompliſhment of his own death. 
lt is not without reaſon aſſerted (ſays Diog. Laertius in his life of Zeno), that 
s the ſtoical wiſe man is ever ready to die for his country or his friends :”— but 
in ſo doing he is ſure to exalt his own dignity of character. More has been written 
in favour of ſuicide by the Stoics than by any other ſect of ancient philoſophers, 
and yet there 1s little or no argament to be found among them. Their general 
aſſertion is, „that a wiſe man will never look upon na as an evil ; — that he 


« will deſpiſe it and be ready to undergo it at any time.” But this is no defence 


or apology for ſuicide. It is only confounding matters of a very different nature, 


which the more judicious Socrates well defined and diſtinguiſhed from each other, 


when he remarked, “that though a philoſopher might often wiſh to die, yet 
there were ſubſtantial reaſons, why he ſhould not haſten his own end.” Again; 


when a Stoic was attacked upon his affertion, © that his wiſe man was always 
happy; the uſual reply was, “if any one think himſelf otherwiſe, the door is 
© open, he may depart when he pleaſes; but if he chooſes to ſtay, he can have 


no right to complain. ” Thus did they cut through this Gordian knot, which 
it would have given other philoſophers an infinite deal of pains to have untied. 


If wife, children or ſocial connexions of any kind were hinted at as juſt obſtacles 
to ſuicide, the ſtoical reply was, all theſe things are externals, about which 
« no wiſe man ought to concern himſelf:”—in the act of ſuicide therefore they 
conſidered * * hemſelves“ alone.— 1 . 

But as ſome of the moſt admired characters of antiquity were profeſſors and 
patrons of this celebrated ſet — characters diſtinguiſhed in their generation, not 
more for their wiſdom and learning than for the ſtrictneſs of their morals, what 
they have advanced-in their writings in favour of ſuicide muſt not be paſſed over 
without notice. 'Fhe opinions of a Cato, a Seneca, an Epictetus, an Antoni- 
nus, muſt be treated with reſpect, though diſcuſſed with freedom. In the third 
and fourth books of Tully, On the ends of good and evil,” that philoſopher 
holds a conference with Cato, in which the latter unfolds at large the principal 
doctrines of Zeno and the Stoics. What eſpecially appertains to our ſubject 1s to 
the following purport, though the paſſage in ſome parts is veiled in obſcurity and © 
ſtoical — That there are ſome offices or duties, which as they concern 

| “ Externals 


ni Ww tei _ ws. 


«. Externals alone, are to be placed in the rank of -** Indifferent ” things, but 
t yet which may be performed on the {core of utility, provided a probable reaſon 
< can be aſſigned for their performance. Such offices are a proper ſubject for | 
* our deliberation ; and one of them concerns our continuance in life or departure 
„out of it. It is the duty of him, in whom all (or the majority of) things 
* proceed according to nature, to continue in life: —of him, in whom the ma- 
« jority are contrary to nature or likely to prove ſo, to depart out of life : and 
e therefore it may fall out to be the duty of a wiſe man to quit life, though he 
© be happy, and of an unwiſe one to remain in it though he be miſerable. [o] 
« For neither is the poſſeſſion of virtue alone a ſufficient cauſe to retain any one 


« in life, nor is. mere vice or folly ſufficient to eject him from it; but life or 
« death is to be determined by certain concomitant circumſtances ariſing from 
* certain offices or duties to be performed. Wherefore the true point of time, 
« in which a wiſe man ſhould die, is when he can do it opportunely or with 


_« dignity to himſelf, without paying any regard to the length or ſhortneſs or 


«© his life: ſince this is to follow the dictates of nature or wiſdom itſelf. [p]” 
, : 8 of | 5 


According to this dofrint of Cato, the Stoic philoſopher 18 b anſwerable 
to himſelf, that is, to his own dignity of character, for his life or death; and 
we find this illuſtrious man exemplifying this doctrine in his own practice. [M. 


[9] The wiſe man of the Stoics could never be otherwiſe than happy, nor the unwiſe one than 
miſerable ; conſequently in their language the wiſe Stoic could never properly be ſaid to deſtroy him- 
ſelf, « becauſe” he was unhappy, nor the unwiſe one be ſaid to live, © becauſe” he was happy: but 
life was to be quitted in the © ſeaſonable” moment, that is when there was a « credit” to be gained by 
{o doing — and this explains the paradox. 

[o] © Hæc ſunt (ſays Lipſius on this paſſage in his Manuductio ad Stoicam Diſciplinam, A III. 
Diſſ. 22.) germana Stoica, ſed obſcurius dicta. Lux aliqua a Stobæo (who was a collector of common 
ce places and fayings of others, and here quotes Chryſippus) datur, * Aiunt Stoici interdum et exi- 
« tum e vita probis ſapientibuſque & ex Officio“ multimodis convenire, improbis ſtultiſque manſionem 
4% in vita, etiamſſ nunquam curæ habituri ſint eſſe ſapientes. Neque enim vel virtutem retinere in vita 
c. vel malitiam A ex ea; fed ex Officio vel non Officio æſtimandam eee eſſe vitam 
vel mortem.” 

[q] Cæſar's reply on being told 1 Cato s death was reported to be, « Cato, I envy thee thy death, 
« for thou haſt envied me the preſervation of thy life.” On which Plutarch remarks, Had Cato ſuf- - 
fered himſelf to have been preſerved by Cæſar, it is likely he would not ſo much have impaired his own 
honour, as augmented the other's clemency and glory.” But Cato's own idea was, that it was an inſup- 
portable inſtance of Cæſar's tyranny and uſurpation, that he ſhould “ pretend” to ſhow clemency in 
ſaving their lives over whom he had no legal authority. - — 9cc PLUTARCH'sS Life of Cato. 


A a | Too 
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Too indignant to owe either life or death to the will of a conqueror, or to be of 
leſs conſequence in the ſtate than he had been ; — too inflexible and unconcerned 
for © Externals” to liſten to the cries and diſtreſſes of his own friends and family, 
Cato thought the © ſeaſonable” moment was arrived, in which he could quit the 
world with moſt [s] glory to himſelf, and he embraced it accordingly. But ſhould 
he not rather have conſidered, that whatever perſonal fame he might acquire by 
this contempt of his own life, he muſt gain it by renouncing the concerns and 
intereſts of his country, when ſhe ſtood moſt in need of his example and aſſiſt- 
ance ; by forſaking his dependants, friends and family, when they moſt required 
his advice, protection and preſence ? The character, which Cato ſupported 
through life, was wonderfully great, and his name ſeems to have been repeated 
with rapture by the writers of thoſe times. His glory (ſays one) can neither 
« be increaſed by flattery nor leſſened by detraction.“ £4 He was one, who 
<.. choſe © to be” rather than “ to appear” good,” ſays another: — and a third — 
« He was the very image of virtue, and in all points of diſpoſition more like the 
* Gods than men. He never did right, that he might ſeem to do right, but 
e becauſe he could not do otherwiſe, That only ſeemed to him to be reaſonable 
© which was juſt. Free from all: human vices, he was ſuperior to the viciſſitudes 


[s] cc Thou exhibiteſt a noble leſſon to mankind, how much ſuperior in the eſtimation of honeſt 
« men is dignity without life to life without dignity ]!“ ſays Val. Maximus on the ſelf- murder of Cato 
L.. . l. Kies (fays Seneca, Ep. xxiv.) that no man might either have power to kill or oppor- 
« tunity to ſave Cato.” © Thou haſt done nothing, O fortune, (ſays Cato, as Seneca reports of 
« him in the ſame epiſtle) in thus oppoſing all my undertakings. I have hitherto fought, not for my 
e own, but my country's liberty; nor have I acted with ſo much firmneſs in order to live free myſelf 
« (which no one could prevent), but to live among free men, Now fince affairs are arrived at the 
« point of deſperation, Cato mult retire into a place of ſafety. Again, Seneca ſays, (De Providentia, 
C. ii.) „ Behold a ſpectacle on which the Deity may gaze with attention — a brave man combating 
« adyeriity | I do not ſee what Jupiter has on earth more illuſtrious to behold than—a Cato. Muſt not 
« the Gods hail with pleaſure the return of their favourite to them, who has eſcaped from earth by ſo 
« memorable and laudable an exit? Death conſecrates thoſe, whoſe end even they, who fear to imi- 
« tate it, muſt commend.” In reply to theſe high encomiums it may be obſerved, that a good man 
ſtrugg cling againſt adverſity is a truly noble fight. But how can he be ſaid to ſtruggle againſt it, wh 
evades and flies from it by a voluntary death? The ſpectacle worthy of God in Cato was rather his un- 
tainted integrity through life ; to maintain which, in fo corrupt an age, muſt have been an hard 
ſtruggle indeed! but by his death he gave up the conteſt, 
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te of fortune.“ r] In ſhort he ſeems to have been repreſented as 2 an inſtance to 
what an height of virtue, reſolution and conſtancy the knowledge and practice 
of philoſophy could exalt the human mind. But let it be remembered, that 
it was human or unenlightened philoſophy alone, which guided a Cato's ſteps, as 
through life ſo alſo in its awful cloſe. His principals of ſtoiciſm would natu- 
rally lead him to rejoice in ſuch [v] an opportunity of dying; ; and he therefore 
gladly ſeized the occaſion that was offered him of fulfilling his own maxims. To 
have died in any leſs diſtinguiſhed manner might not have become the firmneſs 
of a Cato; — to have died as he did, would have been ridiculous and abſurd in 
moſt others. As his conduct therefore through life gave a luſtre to his death, 
ſo did he by his death conſiſtently wind up the auſterity of his life. Conſcious 
of this conſiſtency between the ſcenes of life and death, and that all men were 
not born to be practical Stoics, Cato recommends not to his ſon or his dependents 
in Utica to follow his own example, but rather to throw themſelves on the mercy 
of the [w] conqueror. 


[T] Cujus gloriz nec profuit quiſquam laudando, nec vituperando quiſquam nocuit. (Livy, Frag- 
ments. Alluding to Cicero and Czfar, quorum alter laudes, alter vituperationes Catonis ſeripſit.) 

Eſſe quam videri bonus. (Salluſt, of Cato.) 

Homo virtuti ſimilimus; et per omnia ingenio Diis quam hominibus propior ! Qui nunquam recte 
fecit, ut facere videretur, ſed quia aliter facere non poterat; cuique id ſolùm viſum eſt rationem habere, 
quod haberet juſtitiam; omnibus humanis vitiis immunis, ſemper fortunam in ſua poteſtate habuit. 
VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, L. II. 35. ſpeaking of Cato. 


The Poets likewiſe have not been ſparing in praiſe of Cato. 
5 Quis * juſtius induit arma 

Scire nefas; magno ſe judice quiſque tuetur; 

Victrix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed victa Catoni. 


Luc, Lib. I. 
Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta a 8 
5 Præter + atrocem animum Catonis.— Hor. L. II. Od. 1. 
Secretoſque pios, his dantem ꝗ jura Catonem. —— Vis, En. VIII. 670. 


— — habeat jam Roma pudorem, 
Tertius e cœlo cecidit Cato, —— Juv. II. 40. 


Lo] Cato fic abiit e vita ut cauſam moriendi nactam ſe eſſe gauderet. oe I. 30. 


] Non enim ali4 in cauſa M. Cato fuit, alia cæteri, qui ſe in Africa Cæſari tradiderunt; atqui 
cæteris forſitan vitio n eſſet, ſi ſe interemiſſent; ; propterea quod eorum vita lenior et mores fuerant 


y faciliores. 


* Cæſar aut Pompeius. | | + the inflexible ſpirit of Cato, 
t Some ſuppoſe this meant of Cato the elder; but the mention of Cataline in the ſame period ſeems rather to affix the 


compliment to Cato the ' younger. 4 - Yet 
a 2 E 
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Yet notwithſtanding all this ſeeming magnanimity in the voluntary death of a 
Cato, we muſt not ſuffer it to eclipſe in our opinion the milder, but not leſs 
bright and becoming luſtre of Socrates's behaviour during his laſt moments. If 


an awful reſpect, when reaſoning on ſtoical grounds, be due to the ſtern reſolu- 


tion of the one, under the circumſtances of that death he fo ferocioufly ſought, 
no leſs admiration and love muſt be beſtowed on the gentleneſs and compoſure, 
the ſweet ſerenity and reſignation with which the other met his accelerated fate. 
A Cato tearing out his own bowels with his own hands, after the point of his 
ford was not found to have done its duty, muſt have exhibited a ſcene of diſguſt 
and horror ; whereas the mildneſs of a Socrates; when about to ſwallow his deadly 
potion, muſt have been a ſight moſt inſtructive of patience and complacency in 
the midſt of cruel and unjuſt perſecution. The one died to avoid the fight of 
him, whom he called a tyrant ; the other refuſed to make his eſcape from priſon, 
out of reſpect to thoſe laws; which had been tyrannically enforced againſt him- 
ſelf. The one haſtened his own death to exalt his own perſonal dignity; the 
other ſubmitted to drink the poiſon rather than renounce his philoſophy and his 
God. The one was forced to conceal his horrid purpoſe from his deareſt friends, 
as knowing they could not approve his deſign ; the other argued openly on the 
propriety of ſubmiſſion to his fate. The one was content to read that noble con- 
verſation in ſolitude and filence, which the other held in public at the time of 
his death to conſole his ſorrowing friends. The ſlave of Cato, through great 
love of his maſter, tremblingly delayed awhile to bring [x] back his ſword ; and 
the meſſenger, who was compelled to offer the hemlock-draught to Socrates, 
feeling a backwardneſs to execute the commiſſion, turned away his face and fell 
a-weeping : but the apathy of the Stoic prompted him to ſtrike his ſlave fo vio- 
lent a blow, as. materially injured his own hand; while the mild affections and 
benevolence of Socrates led him inſtantly to obſerve to the ſurrounding company, 
« ſee the good heart of this man, how he weeps for me!” The ſweet compo- 
ſure of the ſoul of Socrates was wonderfully manifeſted in the trifling cireum- 


ſtance of rubbing his FG after pulling off the fetter, and obſer ving with a ſmile, 


faciliores. Catoni autem cum incredibilem tribuiſſet natura gravitatem, eamque ipſe perpetua conſtan- 


. tia roboraſlet, ſemperque in propoſito ſuſceptoque conſilio permanſiſſet, moriendum potius quam tyranni 


vultus aſpiciendum fuit. 


Cic. DE Orr. Lib. I. 3r. 


| [x] Cato's ſword had been privately conveyed away by his ſon and friends, on ſuſpicion of the uſe he 
intended to make of it. 
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« how pain and pleaſure were interwoven with each other! but the ſternneſs 
of Cato led him to ſpeak roughly and unfeelingly to his ſon and friends about 
him, while their hearts were bleeding in anxious ſuſpence for the fate he ſeemed. 
to have denounced againſt himſelf. In ſhort, the ſeveri ity of manners exerciſed 
by the one, was a perfect contraſt to the mild and gentle behaviour of the other 
both in life and death. © May the Gods (faid a philoſopher to one, who was 
lamenting over Socrates's. death) grant me juſt. ſuch another!” A Chriſtian 
might rejoice in the martyrdom of a Socrates, who would-ſhudder at the ſelf- 
murder of a Cato. [v 


No philoſopher among the Ancients has written more in favour of ſuicide 
than the famous Seneca, who has been called the, panegyriſt of this ſtoical 
doctrine. The general foundation on which this writer ſeems to ground the ex- 
pediency and lawfulneſs of ſuicide is, © that indifference to living or dying, or 
rather that contempt [Zz] of life, which ought to aCtuate the proceedings of 
e the.ſtoical wiſe man; that there are many ſufferings in life worſe than death 
« itſelf; that it is often embraced on the moſt frivolous occaſions ; that ſince 
« neither infants, nor boys, nor lunatics fear death, it is ſhameful, if“ Rea- 
„ fon” will not adminiſter that indifference about it, which x: * Folly” [4] 


151 It may be aſked, © how comes it to paſs, that the death of Cato ſhould have been at all times 
held in ſuch veneration, when numberleſs others deſpatched themſelves on ſimilar occaſions, and many 
even on the ſame, whoſe ſuicide has met with no particular eclat ? ”*— The anſwer is; that the dignity 
of Cato's life ſtamped a celebrity on the mode of his death; and that the point of time, in which he 
died, rendered the circumſtance of his death remarkable, his voluntary demiſe being always connected 
with the expiration of Roman Liberty. —lt is worthy obſervation, that both the riſe and the fall of Ro- 
man Liberty ſhould be marked by two diſtinguiſhed inſtances of ſelf-murder, in the perſons of Lucretia 
and Cato; and it has been principally owing to this circumſtance, that the deſperate action of theſe 
two perſons has been held forth to ſuch unlimited admiration. — The lively fallies of Montagne's ima- 
gination are raiſed to an enthuſiaſtic pitch in celebrating the ſelf-murder of Cato; (EM. B. II. C. xi.) 
but the reader, who wiſhes to ſee a more rational and diſpaſſionate account of Cato's true character and 
probable views in his ſuicide, may conſult “ Adams on Self- murder.“ Cato's views ſeem to have been 
much tinctured with vain glory and a perſonal hatred of Cæſar, on whom he wiſhed to caſt the odium 
of his death. T | 


[2] See his Epiſtles on that contempt of life “ paſſim.“ 


[a] Nec infantes, nec pueros, nec mente lapſos, timere mortem; & eſſe turpiſſimum, ſi eam u- 
ritatem nobis ©« Ratio” non præſtat, ad quam © Stultitia”” perducit.— This curious ſophiſm is very 
agreeable to the quaintneſs of Seneca on many points; and is to be found in Ep. xxxvi. 

| * produces,” 
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ee produces.” That a wiſe man ſhould be ſo far indifferent to life or death, 

as to proceed in one uniform, ſteady courſe of virtue, even though his adherence 

to it ſhould occaſion his death, is what the Chriſtian will cheerfully join with 
Alt | the Stoic in maintaining. But there is an eſſential difference between a timid 
m_ - <« dread of death, and a contempt of life; between meeting death with reſig- 
1 nation, when neceſſarily impoſed on us, and a voluntary defiance or challenge 
of its [B] approach. This contempt of life then, which is confounded with 
the fear of death and is ſo frequently referred to by Seneca, as the ground- work 
of ſuicide, has in fact nothing to do with the proof of its expediency or lawful- 
neſs, but only may go thus far — . that if it ſhould be lawful on any occaſion 
to put an end to our own lives, then it may be proper to inculcate this high 
contempt of life, in order to inſpire men with the reſolution and courage neceſ- 
ſary to accompliſh the deed.” In this ſenſe then Seneca might well ridicule 
the effeminacy and timidity of a man, who. preferred his prayer [c] to the Gods, | 
to afflict him in every ſhape, ſo life did vat remain,” 


Seneca ſeems alſo to lay much ſtreſs on the facility” with which our death 
may be compaſſed, as an argument for its actual accompliſhment [p]. * The 
eternal law (ſays he) has done nothing better than this, that it has given us 
s only one entrance into life, but a thouſand ways of eſcaping out of it. —Ex- 
46 cellent is the condition of human life ; ſince nobody can be miſerable but 

by his own fault. Does life pleaſe you! ? live on. Does it not? go from 

„ whence you came. No vaſt wound is neceſſary; - a mere puncture will ſecure 
| pour liberty. Alt is a bad thing (you ſay) to be under a neceſlity of living ; 
1 e but there is no neceſſity in the caſe. Why not? becauſe many, ſhort and 
«© eaſy are the * to dener you from it. Thank the Gods, nobody can be 


[B] Fortium virorum eſt magis mortem contemnere quam odiſſe ame Cuxrius, L. V. 9. 


fe] Debilem facito manu, 5 
Debilem pede, coxa ; 
Tuber adftrue gibberum; 
Lubricos quate dentes; 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. 
Hanc mihi, vel acuta _ 
Si ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine. Ex. Ep. ci. 


[o] See Fouls xii. and Ix. and De Ira, Lib. III. 
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&« compelled to live; we ſpurn at ſuch a neceſſity. —If the mind be ſick, it is 
ce its own fault; it may ſoon put an end to its miſery. Do you ſee that pre- 
ce cipice, that river, that well? you will find liberty or freedom from miſery at 
« the bottom. Look on that tree ;—liberty hangs on its branch; or do you 
e aſk,-which is the road to liberty? your heart, your throat and every vein in 
ce your body.—Every one ought to make his life approved by others, his death 
cc by himſelf. That kind of death is beſt, which pleaſes moſt. If a man can 
ce contrive to kill himſelf eafily and without much pain, he ought ſo to do; 
ce but if prevented from this, he muſt_uſe more ingenious and painful methods. 
<« There never can want contrivance to die, where there is inclination [ E]. It 
<« 1s moſt unjuſt to live by theft, but to ſteal. an opportunity of dying 1s very 
" © becoming and beautiful,” —Yet what is all this (and a great deal more of the 
ſame kind ſcattered through his Epiſtles) to the purpoſe? That a man * can” 


die when he pleaſes, who doubts? but 1s the confequence unavordable, that 
therefore he 62, may” do ſo ?' 


The above win propoſitions (for it would be an indignity to the faculty of 
reaſoning to call them arguments) have been addured to ſhow, how weakly a Philo- 
ſopher, a Stoic, and a Seneca can argue in favour of ſuicide.! and yet ſuch is the fri- 
volity of his general mode of defending and recommending the practice. Some- 
times indeed he riſes towards the ſhow of an argument, in which courſe he ſhall 
now be followed. Theſe are his ſentiments of ſuicide when connected with old age 
or infirmities. © We will give our opinion (ſays he in Ep. lviii.) whether it 
« behoves us to loathe the extremity of age, and not to wait for, but anticipate 


* 


re] Non deerit ad mortem ingenium, cui non defuerit animus.—Injurioſum eſt rapto vivere, at 
contra pulcherrimum mori rapto (Ep. Ixx.) This long epiſtle is almoſt wholly on the ſubject of 

ſuicide; -and he ſays, © It is not your great men alone, ſuch as Cato, &c. who have adopted theſe no- 
cc tions and who think thus nobly ; but alſo men of the loweſt rank (viliſſimæ ſortis) have been eager 
ce to vindicate themſelves to liberty; and being deprived of plaip and eaſy methods of dying, have adopted 
« moſt painful and extraordinary ones. He is a great man who not only determines to die, but takes 
« pains to effect it, where he is ſurrounded with preventive difficulties.” Seneca mentions a German 
gladiator, who for want of a better method (of which the vigilance of his keepers deprived him} thruſt 
a dirty ſtick down his own throat, and thus choked himſelf, ©« How bravely (he adds) would ſuch an 
one have uſed his ſword on a like occaſion, if he had worn one!“ He mentions another poor ſlave; who 
being put into a cart in order to fight with wild beaſts, contrived under the appearance of ſleep to hang 
dawn his head in ſuch a manner between the ſpokes of the wheel, that he was ſoon mangled and killed, 
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our end by our own hand? It is a queſtion, whether the extremity of life 
ought to be accounted the dregs of life, or the moſt refined and pure part of 


1t, provided only the underſtanding continues unimpaired, the ſenſes entire, 


and the body is not become-more dead than alive? For the difference is great, 
whether a man may be ſaid to prolong his life or his death. But if the body 


cannot diſcharge its offices, why ſhould it not be incumbent on us to liberate 


the labouring ſoul? Nay perhaps this ought to be done rather ſooner, left 
when the neceſſity is actually arrived, there ſhould not remain the opportu- 
nity or ability to do it : and when the chance 1s greater of living ill (that is, 
miſerably to ourſelves) than of dying quickly, it is folly not to ſecure ſo ma- 
terial a point as the latter at the price of a little life. The lives of ſome few 
perſons [y] are protracted to a great length without harm or injury; but 
the old age of many is at leaſt totally inert and uſeleſs. Why then fhould it 
be judged cruel to ſhorten the portion of life by putting an end to it ? My 
determination then is, that I will not relinquiſh « old age, whilſt it preſerves me 


entire to myſelf—entire I mean in my better part. But when it once begins 


to ſhatter my underſtanding and to impair my faculties, when it leaves me not 


life, but breath only, I will leap in haſte out of the rotten and tottering 


ſtructure. Neither will I fly from difeaſe by a voluntary death, provided only 
it be a curable diſeaſe and does not affect the mind: I will not lay violent 
hands on myſelf through mere pain, ſince thus to die is to be conquered. 
But if I know this pain will be my perpetual companion, I will depart, ,not 


for the pain's ſake, but becauſe it will hinder me from performing. any duty 


of life. He 1s weak and effeminate, who dies on account of pain ; but he 1 1s 
a fool, who lives only to endure it.” 


* 


Could one diveſt oneſelf for a moment of the grand doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
viz. humility, patience and ſubmiſſion to divine appointment under the ſevereſt 


ſufferings, one could not have much to object to the general purport of this 
reaſoning, as far as ſelf alone was concerned. But yet to ſhow, how the wiſeſt 


philoſopher, when unaſſiſted from above, is apt to contradict and confute him- 
ſelf, ſome other paſſages ſhall be brought forward, in which Seneca himſelf will 


be found not only introducing, but practically yielding to the force of ſome 


natural, rational and ſocial arguments of obligation to hve even againſt his own 


x) See the ſerenity of Baſſus Aufidius in his old age finely deleribed! in Ep. xxx. : 
4 HE — 


„ n Ä % 2114. 


ſtoical principles of ſuicide. *© Being emaciated (ſays he, Ep. Ixxviii.) to an 


„e high degree by a ſevere illneſs, I often ruſhed on the thoughts of breaking 
through life; but was recalled by the old age of a moſt indulgent father, 
« For I conſidered not how reſolutely © I” could encounter death, but how 
e He” could bear up under my loſs. Wherefore I laid a command on myſelf 


© to live: © for ſometimes to live is to act bravely.” Being thus determined 
to live (if he could) for his father's ſake, he goes on to mention the remedies 


that reſtored him to health, when he had deemed his own caſe deſperate enough 
to have juſtified his ſelf- murder. Theſe were chiefly the conſolations of philo- 


ſophy and the affectionate attentions and converſation of his friends: “ theſe 
“ (lays he) ſpurred me on to aſſiſt myſelf and to endure every torment ; were it. 


© not for ſuch comforts as theſe, it would be moſt miſerable, when you have 
« caſt off all intention of a voluntary death, ſcarce to have the ſpirit of life 
remaining in you.” He then goes on in the ſame Epiſtle with ſome general 
reflections which make much © againſt” his own principles of ſuicide in extreme 


pain and illneſs. © Diſeaſe (ſays he) has great torments, but intervals render 


<< theſe more tolerable; and kind nature has ſo formed us, as to make our pains 
« either tolerable or ſhort.” He afterwards enters into a diſcuſſion of the nature 
of pain and ſickneſs, in which it would be tedious and unprofitable to follow 
him: but his concluſion is ſo pointed in oppoſition to ſuicide (though not fo 


intended by himſelf) that it muſt not be paſſed over: —“ in the mean time ad- 
<« here to this opinion, hold it faſt as between your teeth, — neither to yield to 


* adverſity nor to truſt to proſperity ; but to have the fickleneſs of Fortune ever 
<« before your eyes; and to believe, that whatever ſhe can do, ſhe will do. 
« What therefore you have taught yourſelf to expect [G], will be lighter to 
« hear.” And may it not be juſtly added on ſtoical (as well as all other) 


principles, “that what is thus made lighter to bear can afford no > ground for 


4 ſuicide?” 


But we find another remarkable inſtance in Seneca, where he yielded his 
ſtoical principles to the dictates of natural affection and rational judgment; ſo 
that though he muſt N be ſtyled the panegyriſt of ſuicide (from having 


[6] Interim hoc tene, hoc rf refs non ſuccumbere, lætis non credere; omnem fortunæ 
licentiam in oculis habere, tanquam quicquid poteſt facere, factura fit. * expectatum eſt diu, 
levius accedit. Ep. Enn. 
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written ſo much in its favour) yet he muſt alſo be allowed to have ſtrongly 
denied the influence of his own principles on his practice.“ My wife Paulina 
« (ſays he, Ep. civ.) recommends it to me to take care of my health: and ſince I 


„ know that her life is wrapped up in mine, I begin to conſult for myſelf. 


e Wherefore ſince I cannot obtain of her to love me in a more [u] exalted 
e manner, ſhe obtains of me that I ſhould love myſelf with more indulgence. 
* We muſt gratify theſe honeſt affectione, and ' ſometimes even though cauſes 


* preſs us, we muſt retain the breath in our bodies, © even to our own tor- 


e ment,” for the ſake of friends and relations, ſince a good man ought [1] to 
« live, not only as long as may be pleaſant to himſelf, but neceſſary to perform 


his duties. He, who does not eſteem his wife or his friend fo highly, as to 


live for their ſakes, but, perſeveres in his dying intentions, is. faſtidious. For 
„let the mind lay this injunction on-itſelf, that not only if it have formed the 
wiſh, but even taken the reſolution of dying, to forego it for the advantage 
and accommodation of friends; fince it is becoming a noble mind to return 


« (as it were) into life for the ſake of others, as many great men have done. 


For this is a. point of the greateſt humanity, attentively to cheriſh your old 
age, when you know that it is pleaſant, advantageous and deſirable to any of 
your connexions. Such a circumſtance has no ſmall ſhare of comfort and 
reward in it. For what is more pleaſant than to be fo dear to a wife, as 
thereby to become dearer to oneſelf? Wherefore my Paulina is able, not only 
to infuſe her own fears into me, but to 1 make me fear for myſelf.” 


a Meaning: ſo as to look with more indifference on my health os ſickneſs, as knowing that'T 


can deliver. myſelf from pain whenever I pleaſe... 


[1] Bono vito vivendum-eſft,, non quamdiu juvat, ſed quamdiu oportet,——(Ep. civ.) 


: „ . . : .* 
[xk] Paulina afterwards returned him the compliment of his former kindnels in a way ſuited to ſtoical 
principles by determining to die with him, when he was neceſſitated to put an end to his om life by 
command of Nero. Their veins were opened preciſely at the ſame moment; but Paulina's life was. 


| preſerved, , whether through her own irreſolution, or. by order of the emperor, is not very clear. 


(See the account at large in Tac. An. L. XV.) 


Whatever. Seneca might profeſs to be in his acincinles of philoſophy, he ſeems to have been but a 
mongrel Stoic in his practice; ſince he ſuffered the calls of natural affection,—the love of a father 


of a wife —externals to prevail ſo much over him, and to draw him into compliances rather founded 


on humanity and tenderneſs than on the reſerved dignity and apathy of true ſtoical wiſdom, He Was 
not ſo rigid as Cato. 


Seneca. 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE — 


. 


Seneca ſeems in theſe paſſages to have totally forgotten the Stoic in the milder 
ſentiments of friendly, filial and conjugal affections; and at the ſame time to 
have exhibited a bright and amiable picture of the influence and efficacy of fa- 
mily connexions and intereſts for the prevention of ſuicide, even in the midſt of 
the higheſt perſonal ſufferings; —* we are to live (ſays he) for the ſake of others, 
« as well as for ourſelves.” This the great panegyriſt of ſuicide allows. Even 
on heathen then and ſtoical principles we are to conſult our external duties, as 
well as our internal feelings before we proceed to ſtrike the fatal blow. But 
how many additional and cogent motives do the principles of true religion, of 
Chriſtianity, ſuperinduce to ſtrengthen every appearance of natural or moral 
argument in disfavour of ſelf- murder! The idea of ſuicide is certainly formed 
on its beſt ground, when the infirmities of body and mind are ſo great, as to 
render any enjoyment of life, any performance of ſocial duty next to impoſſible. 
But here our religion affords us both comfort and expectation. It bids us ſtill 
live, to ſhow our patience and ſubmiſſion under the rod of affliction, and our 
faith in the promiſes of a future reward proportioned to the! innocence and extent 
of our ſufferings. 


But to ee Seneca through his other elucidations of the ſubject. Death 

(ſays he) either puts a total end to our exiſtence or liberates our better part. 
If it only liberate, we muſt be advantaged by being freed from the burden of 
the body; if it conſume us entirely, there is an end of us and all our good 
« or evil is removed [L].“ From hence he would infer, that ſuicide cannot 
hurt, but may greatly benefit our condition. The notions of the Stoics relative 
to the nature of the ſoul were ſo confuſed and uncertain, that they might well 
argue in the above manner; and the only clear and ſatisfactory reply that can 
be made relative to what will follow our death, be it voluntary or natural, muſt 
be drawn from divine revelation. This unfolds and enlarges our ideas both of 

our preſent and future exiſtence ; it teaches us that death puts no end to our 
total exiſtence; that the preſent life is only a preparation. or probation for the 
Future, and that conſequently as a voluntary death puts a ſudden end to the one, 
ſo it haſtens us to our trial in the other. But ſuch haſtening is neither deſirable 
in itſelf, (ſeeing we are generally ill-prepared for it) nor ever innocent, becauſe 
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| [] Mors nos aut conſumit aut emittit. Emiſſis meliora reſtant onere detradto ; ; conſumptis nihil 
reſtat : bona pariter malaque ſubmota ſunt, Ep. xxiv. CO 
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it cuts ſhort the time and interrupts the courſe of our probation, which alone 
can reſt in the will and PR of God. RH 

Als Seneca urges (Ep. lxx.) © To live is not the point; but to live well. 
< Wherefore the wiſe man lives as long as he ought, not as long as he can. 
« He will conſider, where he is to live, with whom, how and in what employ. 
« He meditates on the fort of life he is likely to live, not on its length. If 
many troubles are hkely to occur and to diſturb his tranquillity, he delivers 
e himſelf, nor does he wait for the point of extreme neceflity, but as ſoon as 


ever his fortunes begin to appear ſuſpicious, he caſts about him and determines, 


% whether they are likely to have an end? The quick approach or delay of death 
eis a point of no conſequence to him; but to die well or ill; and to die well is 
« to avoid the hazard of ling 111. Wherefore it is the laying of an effeminate per- 
“ ſon—** that while there is life, there are hopes;” ſince it is rather true, that 
“e life is not to be purchaſed at any price. — That the point is not to live, but to 
live well, will be eaſily allowed on all ſides; and that our” wiſe or good man, as 
well as the Stoic's, will conſider the probable circumſtances and conditions of 
his future life. But his deſign in thus looking forward will be, not that he may 
be ready to fly from the threats of adverſity by a ſpeedy and voluntary exit, but 


to make the beſt uſe of his penetration and judgment, how to improve ſuch 


occaſions of relief, as may offer; how to confirm and ſtrengthen himſelf in 
every habit of integrity and virtue. Whether he dies ſooner or later, ſo he dies 


but in the diſcharge of his duty, he will judge that he dies well. But he will: 


think it the part of a coward to deſert and fly from his duty by a voluntary 
death; and though he will never purchaſe life at the price of infamy, yet as 
long as he has life, he will hope for the beſt and ſtrive for the beſt; and he will 
not refuſe to live as long as he can, becauſe he will always be of opinion that 
he has duties to diſcharge. 


35 


« Fortune (fays Seneca further, Ep. lex.) has all power over a man whilft he 


4 lives, but none, when he has Jearned, that he may die when he pleaſes.” 


That a dead. man can. be no longer ſubject to the fickleneſs or control of fortune, 


is what it did not need the ſagacity of a Seneca to diſcover :. but that a man may 


therefore kill himſelf to fly out of the power. of fortune, is quite another matter. 


The expediency or lawfulneſs of a — little depends on the poſſibility or 
eaſineſs 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE. e 


eafinef of its accompliſhment. Natural powers are very different from moral 
or religious conviction ; and it 1s only from hence we can learn, whether or not 
we © may” die when we pleaſe, 


6 You will find (fays he, Ep. lxx.) even among thoſe, who profeſs wiſdom, 
* ſome, who deny that we ought to offer violence to our own lives, and who 
judge it a crime to become layers of ourſelves. We muſt wait, (ſay ſuch) 
ce for that conſummation of our lives, which Nature has determined.“ Here 
then we ſeem to be arrived at the pith and marrow of the buſineſs. If Seneca 
has any thing to urge ſeriouſly againſt theſe profeſſors of wiſdom, he will cer- 
tainly now produce it. Yet what is his reply? Only this; that the man, who 
ce thinks [1] fo, excludes himſelf from the path of liberty.” He certainly deprives 
himſelf of the liberty of killing himſelf, becauſe he thinks it wrong ſo to do; 
and as Seneca enters no deeper into the argument in this place, we may alſo drop 
its further purſuit. He only goes on to ſhow. the folly and ſlavery of bearing 
troubles, ſince it is ſo © eaſy” to get rid of them and to gain our liberty. 
Concerning the facility of deſpatching ourſelves, we have no difference; but the 
matter ſtill reſts where it did, between. what. can“ and what © ought” to be 
done. 


& Tt is Ohjected (ſays he, Ep. Ixxvii.) that we make our journey imperfect, 
“jf we ſtand ſtill in the midſt of it, or any where ſhort of its proper end. But 
c no life is imperfect, which is honeſt. Whereſoever you leave off living, if 
<« you leave off well, it is the whole.” The whole point then turns [x] on 
leaving off well.” If a man deſert any duty ,by killing himſelf, he leaves off 
„ill, and conſequently his life is imperfect and. deficient. But according to 

= 4037 | ; - the 

Lu] In another Epiſtle (Ixxvii.) he more fully explains the liberty he is here ſtickling for. Infelix 
64 ſervis*” hominibus, ſervis rebus, ſervis vitæ: nam vita, ſi moriendi virtus abeſt, ſervitus eſt... 

[I. Seneca tells a ſtory i in this Epiſtle (Ixxvii.) of one Marcellinus, who almoſt worn out with difcafe 
began to think. of killing himſelf ;. on which, point he conſults his friends. Each gave him the advice 
that ſeemed maſt ſuitable to his reſpective intereſts and inclinations, But that which pleaſed me (lays 
Seneca) beſt, was given by a Stoic to the following purpoſe. © Be not tormented, my Marcellinus, 
« as if you were deliberating of any great matter. Life is a thing of no dignity or importance. Your, 
« very ſlaves, your animals poſleſs it in common with yourſelf: but it is a great thing to die honour- 


« ably, prudently, bravely. Think how long you have been engaged in the ſame. dull courſe :—cating) 
E 4 22 , 92 Neeping. 
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the principles explained at large in the body of this diſſertation, nobody can 
ever kill himſelf without deſerting ſome duty ; and therefore every ſuicide's . life 
is by that laſt act rendered broken and imperfect, and therefore however honeſt 
he may have been in his . life, in eee his . he became 
fraudulent and faulty. | 


An objection i propoſed to Seneca in the following manner. (Ep. Ixxvii.) 
I wiſh to live becauſe I do many honourable things. I unwillingly quit thoſe 
e duties of life, which 1 diſcharge faithfully and induftriouſly.” This he an- 
ſwers in the moſt trifling and ſophiſtical manner. What! do you not know, 
that it is one duty of your life“ to die?“ and that there is no certain number 
« of duties to be performed by you? As a fable or play [o], ſo is life: it 
<< matters not how long it has been, but how well it has been acted. It is of 
* no conſequence in what part you leave off; leave off when you pleaſe—only _ 
te take care to make a good end.” It muſt ſurely be of conſequence, whether 
you perform your part of the play through or break off abruptly in the midſt, 
to the diſappointment and confuſion of all who are performing with you. 


Seneca in his Book of Providence (or Inquiry, why Evil happens to good 
men?) introduces the Deity himſelf thus ſpeaking at the concluſion. ** Let us 
* ſuppoſe God to addreſs us in this manner. What complaints can you have 
* to make againſt me, you who think juſtly and rightly of things? I have ſur- 
© rounded others with falſe appearances of good, which they miſtake for ſolid 
56 felicity-; but to you (meaning the Stoics, who judged rightly of externals) I 
© have given certain and durable ſatisfactions, of which it is out of the power 
« of externals to deprive you. But you ſay, © we ſuffer many ſeverities and 
4 hardſhips.” As in the nature of things I could not withdraw you from theſe, 
« I have armed your fouls to endure them all. Deſpiſe poverty; no one ever 


« ſleeping and indulging your appetites. This has been the circle. Not only a prudent, brave or a 
-« wretched man may with to die, but even a © faſtidious”? one.” (Faſtidioſus, that is, one tired with 
the ſame dull, ſtupid round of the, ſame things.) Such was the reaſoning, extraordinary as it may 
ſeem, which pleaſed Seneca and confirmed Marcellinus, who immediately ſtarved himſelf to death with 
much ceremony. See more in the ſame Epiſtle, 


lo] For a much finer EPR of life to a play with much Auger coneluſions drawn from it, ſec 
a paſſage in Epictetus, which ſhall be eee hereafter. 


«© lived 
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ee lived. ſo poor as he was born Deſpiſe pain; it will either ſoon come to an 
end itſelf or end you. Deſpiſe fortune; I have given her no weapon capable 
te of aflailing your ſoul. Deſpiſe death; which either finiſhes you or tranſlates - 
e you. But above all things I have been careful, that no one ſhould be de- 
« tained in life againſt his will. The paſſage is clear; if you chooſe not to 
ce fight againſt evils, you may fly from them: and therefore of all things which 
« T have made neceſſary for you, I have made nothing ſo eaſy as “ to die.” 
« Conſider only how ſhort and expeditious the way is that leads to liberty, 
«© There are no ſuch delays impoſed on your death, as there are on your birth. 
Fortune indeed would hold a ſtout dominion over you, if a man were neceſ- 
e farily as long in dying as in being born. Every time and place may teach, 
te how ealy it is to renounce your nature and to return her the favour ſhe has 
* beſtowed on. you. Death is ever at hand; and the ſeparation of foul and 
body is ſo quick, as to be utterly imperceptible. Why then do you aun kor 
ec ſhame : > or why do- you fear ſo long the tranſition of a. moment?“ 


a 
* 


This ſeems to cut the argument ſhort in 1 Seneca is here engaged. % Vou 
<« cannot complain with propriety of evils and hardſhips in life; for if you like 
te not your ſtate, you are at liberty to leave it at pleaſure.“ Allowing this pro- 
poſition to be true, all that he urged ſo warmly and ſo frequently in his Epiſtles 
on the inſignificancy of life [y], the contempt of death and the eaſineſs of ac- 
compliſhing it, is much to the purpoſe; as tending to inſpire a man with reſo- 
lution and fortitude to ſtrike the fatal ſtroke, whenever he inclines towards it. 
But denying the truth of the propoſition, that you may die when you pleaſe,” 
all that this famous panegyriſt has advanced on the ſubject of ſuicide amounts to 
no proof in its favour to Juſt nothing at all; ſince he generally takes for granted 
the only point in diſpute, viz. © whether ſuicide in itſelf be lawful?” and only 
dwells on what is agreed on all ſides, that we ſhould not ſet too much value on 
life, and that it is very eaſy to compaſs our deaths. Had his concluſions indeed 
proved ever ſo ſtrong in favour of its principle, yet as his arguments muſt have 
been drawn from the light of nature alone, they would not 3 have been 


[r] The 1 to life or death, ſo ſtrongly inculcated by the Stoics, led to great and diſin- 
tereſted actions, where the tenour of the life was virtuous z but the ſame doctrine might equally lead 
to the moſt atrocious wickedneſs, where the principles were not good and firmly eſtabliſhed... It cer- - 
tainly ſunk below animal inſtinct, when it urged on fo frequently to ſuicide, 


binding 
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binding upon us, who have a ſaperior knowledge, : a divine philoſophy, and 
above all ſo clear a proſpect of futurity, as a ſtate of reward and puniſhment, 
upon which to frame our arguments. But trifling as they really are in them- 
ſelves, they would ſcarce have been'thought worthy of being thus treated of at 
large, had not a ſpirit of vain philoſophy gone out in theſe days, which 18 
reckoned by many of ſuperior conviction to the light of revelation, and had not 
this very ſubject of ſuicide been treated in that philoſophical light with much [q } 
art and ſophiſtry. To ſuch'reaſoners and their abettors Seneca's arguments may 
* ſpecious and plauſible, and Senecas name may carry much weight with 

t; eſpecially if we conſider the great reputation he has obtained by the nature 
A his demiſe. For the circumſtances attending the accelerated death of Seneca 
were worthy of admiration, and proved the wonderful compoſure and firmneſs, 
with which that philoſopher [R] cloſed the laſt ſcene of his life, and in which 
he ſhowed himſelf a true imitator of Socrates. Indeed there was much ſimilarity 
in the cauſes, which enforced the deadly bowl on the one and impoſed the ne- 
ceſſity of opening his own veins on the other. A good man always ſtands in 
the way of the evil-minded, who are ever afraid and Jealous of his ſuperior, 
virtues. Such a character is apt to raiſe unpleaſant ſenſations in the breaſts of 
the wicked; he probably impedes them in the full career of their iniquity by 
his authority and example, and therefore muſt be removed. On theſe princi- 


[4] See Hume's Eſſay on Suicide, (to be conſidered hereafter) . whoſe mode of reaſoning is often 
ſimilar to Seneca's, eſpecially on the point of confounding the ability“ with the “ propriety” of 
ſuicide, | 


[R] He left his friends (he ſaid) “ the pattern of his life,” as the moſt valuable poſſeſſion i in his 
power. He endeavoured to ſuppreſs their grief and to recall them to their wonted f6rtitude, ſometimes 
by gentle perſuaſions, ſometimes by words of authority.“ Where are now (fays he) the precepts of 
« wiſdom? where the exertion of our reaſon in imminent calamities? Is there any thing wonderful in 
ce the cruelty of a Nero? or that after having killed his own brother and his mother, he ſhould ſeek to 
« jmbrue his hands in the blood of his preceptor ?”—Seneca's body was ſo attenuated by age, tempe- 
rance and ſparingneſs of diet, that though he had not only the veins of his hands and arms, but alſo of 
his legs cut, the blood flowed moſt torpidly from all theſe iſſues. During this tedious interval he con- 
verſed admirably well with his friends on important ſubjects. But tired out with this lingering proceſs, 
he deſired a friend to bring him the poiſon, which he had long laid up in ſtore, being the ſame uſed at 
Athens for condemned perſons. This alſo he ſwallowed in vain ; the Juices of his emaciated body 
being too cold and ſtagnated to yield to the infuſion of poiſonous particles. He then had recourſe to 


an hot bath, was afterwards conveyed into a ſtove, where he was ſuffocated with ſteam, See the 
accqunt at large in Tac. An, L. XV. 


ples 
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ples a Socrates fell a victim to the machinations of wicked citizens, and the 
neceſſity [s] of ſubmitting to his final doom was denounced againſt a Seneca, 
at the inen of thoſe minions who ſurrounded the throne of his lawleſs. 


— 
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It is now time to proceed to an examination of the opinions of another bendun 
Stoic, amid whoſe fair bloſſoms of ſenſe and virtue it is painful ſometimes to diſ- 
cover the lurking weed of ſuicide. The ſubſtance of what ** Epictetus advances 
on this ſubje& may be found in the following paſſages : in many of which, 
though he urges it as a natural and lawful reſource in certain caſes, yet he re- 
ſtrains its practice within a much narrower compaſs than Seneca does, and in- 
deed ſeems principally-to propoſe it as a reply to the murmurs of diſcontent. 
His general advice ſeems to be, —“ either live eontentedly or be gone; but do not 
« Jet your life be a ſcene of murmuring: but let him ſpeak for. himſelf, 
Remember the principal thing; that the door is.open[T]. Do not be more 
« fearful than children; but as they, when their game or play does not pleaſe 
<« them, ſay, I will play no longer; ſo do you in the ſame caſe ſay, I will play 
« no longer and go. But if you ſtay, do not camplain,— But how long (it 
e is aſked) is it right to obſerve theſe things and not break up the game ? — 
as long as it goes on agreeably. — Is the houſe in a ſmoke ? (that is, are you 
_ « unhappy ?) if it be a moderate ſmoke, I will ſtay ; if a very great one, I will 
go out. For you muſt always remember and hold to this, that the door is 
open. —I will retire, where no one can forbid me to live (for that abode is 
«« open to all) and put off my laſt garment— this paltry body of mine; beyond 
e this no one has any power over me.——If ſuffering be not worth your while, 
. * the door 1s open; if it be bear it: but it was fit the door ſhould be open 
« againſt all accidents, and thus we have no trouble. What hath happened ? 
A ſon. 1s dead. Nothing more ? Nothing. That he is unhappy therefore 
is an addition every one makes of his own. But you ſay Jupiter doth. not 


[s) Tacitus's expreſſion is remarkable. One was ſent to Seneca — qui « Neceſlitatem ultimam 
4 denuntiaret. This implied, that the perſon muſt quickly deſpatch himſelf, or me ee aſſaſſi- 
nation, or public execution. (See Tac. Ax. XV. ) 


[r] The following Quotations are to be found in Epidetus 8. Diſcourſes, B. 1 C. xxiv. Sect. NE. 
and C. xxv. Se. 1, and 3.—B. II. C. i. DE 3.—and B. III. C. viii. 8. 2. The Tranſlation uſed 


is Mrs. Carter's. 


C's 3 . „. order 
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order theſe things right. Why ſo? He hath opened you the door, whenever 

= things do not ſuit you. Go out, man, and do not complain.” A better re- 
ply cannot be made to the above quotations than in the words of the learned 
tranſlator of Epictetus, who adds the following note on the laſt quoted paſſage. 

e It is plain the Stoics could not deny the exiſtence of evils, ſince they con- 
= tinually point at ſelf- murder as their remedy. The lenient reviving medicine, 
„Future Hope” they knew nothing of; and their only alternative was an un- 
feeling contempt or a blind deſpair. ,To feel tenderly: the loſs of a ſon and yet 
« with much piety to ſupport it and give thanks always for all things unto God 
and the Father, in humble faith of their working together for our good, was 
an effort beyond Stoiciſm t to reach.” 


The following paſſage (B. I. c. xxix. . ſect. 5. conſiderably reftraine the practice 
of ſyicide, though it allows it in certain caſes. One takes me by the coat 
* and drags me to the Forum, and then all the reſt bawl out, Philoſopher, what 
good do your principles do you? See, you are dragging to prifon ; ſee, you 
« are going to loſe your head !—But pray what rule of philoſophy could I con- 
„ trive, that when a ſtronger than myſelf Iays hold on my coat, I ſhould not be 
* dragged? or that when ten men pull me at once and throw me into priſon, I 
* ſhould not be thrown there? But have J learned nothing then? I have 
« learned to know, that whatever happens, if it be not a matter of choice,” 
« it is nothing to © me.” Have my principles then done me no good? What 
« then, do I ſeek for any thing elſe to do me good, but what I have learned? 
« Afterwards as I ſit in priſon I ſay; He, who makes this outcry, neither hears. 
« what ſignal is given nor underſtands what is ſaid ; nor is it any concern to him 
«© to know, what philoſophers ſay or do. Let him alone. Well; but I am 
bid to come out of priſon again. If you have no further need for me in 
«© priſon, I will come out: if you want me again, I will return. For how long 
« will you go on thus ?—Juſt as long (ſays Epictetus) as reaſon [u] requires 1 
* ſhould continue in this paltry body; when that is over, take it and fare ye 


[o] * The ſuppoſition made by Epictetus (fays Mrs. Carter in a note, B. I. C. ii. S. I.) of its 
being ſometimes © reaſonable” for perſons to kill themſelves, is a ſtrong and alarming inſtance of the 
great neceſſity of being careful, not only e in general” to form juſt and diſtinct ideas of reaſonable and 
unreaſonable, but to apply them properly to © particular” ſubjects; ſince ſuch a man as Epictetus failed 
in fo important a caſe, at the very time when he was giving cautions to others.“ 


* — — ES « well, 
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- well. Only let not this be done inconſiderately or from cowardice, or upon 
e every ſlight pretence; for that again would be contrary to the will of God; 


« for He hath need of ſuch a world and ſuch creatures to live on earth. But 
t if He ſound a retreat, as he did [w] to Socrates, we are to obey him, when 
he ſounds it as our general.” The firſt part of this paſlage relative to the uſe 
be made of his philoſophy is truly beautiful; and though the concluſion is drawn 
in favour of ſuicide, yet it is ſo much reſtrained, that its author ſcems herein to 
be much nearer allied to the Socratic than Stoic ſchool. F 


| The next paſſage to be produced ae ſtill more of the ſpirit of Socrates j 
and all that can be objected is, that the Stoical ſignal from God is of more lax 
interpretation than the Pythagorean and Socratic. It contains an admirable lefſon 
to curb the exuberance of youthful impetuoſity, which taking up the general po- 
ſition, ** that it is preferable to be with the Gods,” makes a plunge to get thither 


all at once, without exerciſing the patience neceſſary to travel through the in- 


termediate road. One would think (ſays Epictetus, B. I. C. ix. S. 2.) there 
% ſhould be no need for an old fellow to fit here, contriving that you may not 
« think meanly or entertain low and abject notions of yourſelves ; but that his 
e buſineſs ſhould be to take care, that there may not happen to be among you 
c young men of ſuch a ſpirit, that knowing their affinity to the Gods, and that 
« we are, as it were, fettered [x] by the body and its poſſeſſions, and by ſo many 
« other things, as are neceſſary upon theſe accounts, for the economy and com- 
« merce of life, they ſhould reſolve to throw them off, as both troubleſome | 


and uſeleſs, and depart to their kindred. This is the work, if any, that 


ought to employ your maſter and preceptor, if you had one: that you ſhould 
come to him and ſay,— Epictetus, we can no longer bear being tied down to 


ce this paltry body; ; feeding and reſting and cleaning it, and hurried about with 


“ fo many low cares on its account. Are not theſe things indifferent and nothing 


ce to us? and death no evil? Are we not relations of God ? Did we not come 


(v The philoſophers, who defended ſuicide, were always defirous of dragging bn Socrates a as a 
ſuicide, and of confounding his neceſſity (or juſſum Dei) of drinking poiſon or running retrograde to 
the laws of his country, with their ſelf-made neceſſities, which they were willing ſhould be conſidered, 
as ſo many Juſſa Dei: thus Cicero . Ut tunc Socrati, nunc Catoni; and Seneca to the ſame 
purpoſe. | 


125 This argument is of a ſimilar nature to that in the be Scipionis of Tully, 
Ccz2 * from 


— 
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« from him? Suffer us to go back thither from whence we came. Suffer vs at 
„length to be delivered from theſe fetters, that chain and weigh us down. 
«© Here, thieves and robbers and courts of judicature and thoſe who are called 
e tyrants, ſeem to have ſome power over us on account of the body and its poſ- 
* ſeſſions. Suffer us to ſhow them, that they have no power.—In-this caſe. it 
would be my part as maſter to anſwer: My friend wait for God, till he ſhall 
give the ſignal and diſmiſs you from this ſervice; then return to him. For 
the preſent be content to remain in this poſt, where he has placed you. The 
time of your abode here is ſhort and eaſy to ſuch as are diſpoſed like you. For 
* what tyrant, what robber, what thief, or what courts of judicature are for- 
midable to thoſe, who thus account the body and its. poſſeſſions as nothing? 
« Stay; depart not inconſiderately. Thus ought the caſe to ſtand between a 
+ Preceptor and an ingenuous young man.” 


-A 


% 


2 


Though the elk dettroying principle of the Stoics intrudes itſelf into the fol- 
lowing paſſage (B. III. C. xxiv. S. 5.) in extreme caſes, which are conceived to 
be as the finger of God pointing to our death, yet it contains ſo much good 
ſenſe, ſo much pious and almoſt Chriſtian refignation, as to make it deſerving: 
of high commendation. © You-were not produced when you pleaſed, but when: 

« the world had need of you. Hence a wiſe and good man mindful, who he is, 
* whence he came, and by whom he was produced, is attentive only how he: 
e may fill his poſt regularly and datifully to. God. Is it thy pleaſure I ſhould-. 
e continue any longer in being? I will continue free, ſpirited, agr ecably to thy- 
pleaſure ; for thou haſt made me incapable of reſtraint in what is my. own | 
(that is, in the objects of * choice,” which are only a wiſe man's own).. 
But haſt thou no further uſe. for me? Fare thou well. I have ſtaid thus. long 
“for thy ſake: alone and no other; and now I depart in obedience to thee. 
How do you depart ? Again agreeably to thy pleaſure ; as free, as thy ſer- 
“ vant, as one ſenſible of thy commands and thy prohibitions. But whilſt T 
* am employed in thy ſervice, what wouldeſt thou have me be? a prince or a 
«© private man, a ſenator or a plebeian, a foldier or a general, a preceptor or the 
.- maſter of a family ? . Whatever poſt or rank thou ſhalt aſſign me, like Socra-. 
tes 1 will die a thouſand times rather than deſert it. Where wouldeſt thou. 
have mé᷑ be? At Rome or at Athens; at Thebes or at Gyaros? Only remem-. 
10 ber me there. If thou ſhalt ſend me, where men cannot live * conformably to: 

* nature,“ 


cc 
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nature,“ 1 do not depart from thence in diſobedience to * will; but as re- 


« ceiving my ſignal of retreat from thee. I do not deſert | thee, Heaven for- 
bid! but I perceive v] thou haſt no uſe for me. If a life conformable to- 


ee nature be granted, I will ſeek no other place, but that in which I am; nor 


« any other company, but thoſe with whom I am. Theſe things we ſhould: 
© have ever at hand by night and by day. Theſe things we ſhould. write and. 


« we ſhould read; and of theſe we ſhould. meditate in private and converſe in 


4 public.” To the ſame purpoſe he adds in another place (B. II. 16.) © Wherein 
« is Good placed? In the will. Wherein is Evil? In the will. Wherein 


e“ neither > In thoſe: things which depend not on. ourſelves. Recall then to 
your mind, O man, what is ſaid of liberty and magnanimity.. Exalt your 
e head, as if delivered from ſlavery. Dare to lift up your eyes to God and ſay— 


Treat me hereafter at thy own pleaſure, I am ſubſervient to thy will. I. 


« refuſe nothing that ſeems good to thee. Lead me whereſoever thou pleaſeſt; 
ee clothe me as thou pleaſeſt. Doſt thou with me to diſcharge a public office? 
e or to lead a private life? or to ſtay ? or to be in baniſnment? to endure po- 
verty or to abound in wealth ? I will defend thee before men under all theſe- 


6 circumſtances and will how them the nature of BAL thing.” 


The following paſſage is likewiſe adinirable. (Enchiridion, C.xxli)* Re" „ 
member that you are an actor in a play; of whatever part the maſter of tjge 
company pleaſes : if he aſſign you a ſhort one, of a ſhort one; if a long one, of 
e a long one. If he chooſe you ſhould perſonate a poor man [z] or a lame man; 


ſy] © Whenever He (God or Philoſophy) doth not provide what is neceſſary, he ſounds a retreat. 


« He opens the door and ſays to you, & Come.” Whither! To nothing dreadful ; but. to. that- 
« whence you were made; to what is friendly and congenial to the elements. What in you was 
de fire, goes away to fire; what was earth to earth; "hat air to air; what water to water. There 
« is neither Hades, nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Periphlegethon ;, but all is full of Gods: and De- 


% mons.” ——Eeicr, Disc. B. Ul. C. ii. 8. ,. 


[z] Epictetus himſelf ſuffered much under poverty and lameneſs. He ſpeaks thus of his ſubmiſſion 
ta Providence under being old and. lame.“ What then | ſince the. crowd of you are blind to the. 
« wonders of Providence, ought there not to be ſome one ready to diſcharge the office, and in the 


« place of all, to ſing g praiſes unto God? What then can I an old and lame man do better than cele- 


“ brate God:? With L a.nightingale, I would perform the buſineſs of a nightingale.; were I a ſwan, 
« of a ſwan j but ſince I participate of reaſon, I muſt ſing praiſes to God: this is my duty and this I. 
will purſue ; nor will I deſert this ſtation, as long as it may be given me.“ — Disc. L. I. C. xvi. 


©. Or. 
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+ or a magiſtrate or a private perſon, ſee that you perform your character to the 
<< beſt of your power; ſince this is your part, to act well the character aſſigned 
you, but to chooſe it belongs to another,” We ſee no room given us here 
« to leave off in what part of our character we pleaſe” as was hefore aſſerted by 
neca; but an injunction to go through to the end. Indeed a play, or a character 
in one, abruptly terminated in the midſt, is contrary to all dramatic rules what- 
ever, whether it be on the ſtage of imitation alone, or on the larger one of the 
world — of living and * | 


bm all theſe paſſages it appears, that Epigetus allowed a very ſparing uſe of 
the ſelf· deſtroying hand; fince he thinks every thing almoſt ought to be ſuffered 
before we can plead a diſmiſſion from the Deity. He does not ſeem to allow the 
ſtoical eclat of dying to enhance perſonal dignity like Cato; he does not urge 
that general contempt of life and proneneſs to ſuicide, which fills the writings 
of Seneca; but he allows no one to live with the voice of murmur or words of 
complaint [A] in his mouth: ** for if you like not life, you may leave it; the 
* door is open, get you gone. But a little ſmoke (he ſays) ought not to 
« frighten you away; it ſhould be endured, and will be thereby often ſur- 
% mounted.” Though by profeſſion a Stoic, Epictetus did not blindly follow 
the doctrines of Zeno, but ſearched for truth, in whatever ſect it was to be 
found. Inſtead of moroſeneſs and ſeverity, he recommended that ſort of reſolu- 
tion alone, which is conſiſtent with complacency and cheerfulneſs, and which 
detracts not from the dignity of a truly wiſe man. Inſtead of the uſual diſdain 
and faſtidiouſneſs of the ſtoical character, he practiſed a ſuperior degree of 
modeſty ; inſtead of its uſual ſtubbornneſs and temerity, he poſſeſſed a kind of 
fortitude never devoid of prudent ſubmiſſion. Hence, while the general doctrine 
of the Stoics highly favoured ſuicide, the particular opinion of Epictetus adviſed 
to wait the will of the gods concerning our death, which will was not diſcoverable 
(he thought) but in very extraordinary caſes. In ſhort; as he profeſſed to make 
Socrates the great pattern of his life, ſo his ſentiments of a voluntary death 
ſeem nearly allied to that great man's: and where he gives more fully into the 
ſtoical doctrine of ſuicide, he ſeems rather to be giving an anſwer to the petu- a 


Ta] * Will you not wield (fays Epictetus) to your ſupertor ? But why did he bring me (ſays —_ —. 


into the world on theſe hard conditions? Well; if it be not ee your while to live — depart. 
« He hath not need of a diſcontented — IV. C. i. 8. 13.) 


lancy 
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laney of murmurers and complainers than to be e the diftates of his 
own e ſenti ments. 8 2 

Neither was Epiftetus one of thoſe philoſophers, who could give out wiſe 
maxims of forbearance and patience, whilſt he ſate at eaſe himſelf and enjoyed every 


convenience and luxury of life ; but he was as great an example of reſignation in 
his own behaviour as he was a ſtrenuous adviſer of it to others. He cloſely 
followed his own- doctrine of ſubmiſſion under evils and exhibited an-aſtoniſhing 


Inſtance in himſelf of practical fortitude. The excellence of his favourite maxim 


* to. bear and forbear (which if not borrowed from Chriſtianity was yet truly 
Chriſtian). was never more fully illuſtrated than in the humility of his own heart: 


The contraſt was ſtriking between himſelf and his great predeceſſor in ſtoiciſm, 


whoſe ſentiments on ſuicide have juſt been collected, in all the outward circum- ' 


ſtances of their lives. Seneca, who was born in the lap of good fortune, poſ- 


ſeſſed all thoſe advantages of education to which he was entitled hy his ingenuous f 
deſcent. The obſcure origin of Epictetus procured him no better a portion 
than that of flave to a freedman, in whoſe ſervice he experienced much hard- 
thip and eruelty ]. Learning was thrown in the way of the one with all the” 


charms of attendant eaſe and affluence ; whereas the other was forced to purſue 


ber through the rugged paths of adverſity, bodily pain and penury. Seneca was 
baniſhed from Rome through court- intrigue; Epictetus was ſent into exile from 


the ſame place for being a man of learning and [e] a philoſopher : but the for- 
mer was ſoon recalled and appointed preceptor to a prince; whereas the latter 
hved neglected and was forced to keep a paltry ſchool in an obſcure town, to 
gain a pitiful ſubſiſtence. While the one lived in all the luxury of a court, 
amaſſed nden of wealth, cultivated fine gardens and inhabited [p] mag- 
nificent 


n] When his maſter onee beat him unmercifully on the leg, Epictetus ſaid with great compoſure 
„ You will certainly break my jeg.“ Che maſter did ſo; and the philoſopher only 9 Did 


« I not tell you, you would do it ? ”——(See Life of EPIicr Eds.) 


[c] Though born. a ſlave, he was at ſome period or other. of his life manumitted; becauſe at the 
time of Domitian's publiſhing an edict for the baniſhment of all philoſophers from Rome, Epictetus 


was ſui juris and went into baniſhment with the reſt. He ſettled: at ag a little city of Epirus, 


where he raught ſchool. 


[o] Seneca ſeems almoſt aſhamed of his pomp in externals, when he fays in a ſpeech to Nero on 


his deſire of be < I ſometimes revolve within myſelf. Am I, —a man of only Equeſtrian rank 
| « and 
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nificent villas, which ſeemed. to vie with the palaces of emperors the other 
dwelt in a miſerable cottage without a door, and was poſſeſſed of little other 
furniture than an earthen lamp by which he ſtudied; but which however was 
held in ſo great veneration after his deceaſe, as to be purchaſed for three thou- 
ſand drachmas. The one talked perpetually of ſuicide in the midſt of his ex- 


altation and proſperity, recommended it to his friends on all occaſions,” and had 


thoughts more than once of practiſing it on himſelf rather than endure a little 
bodily illneſs. The other allowed it might be expedient and lawful on ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſions, but recommended patience and forbearance under all 
preſſures, and lived a pattern of his own maxims to an extreme old age under 
an n accumulated load of ay affliction (E] and penury. 


The profeſſion of; the Stoic Den was nearly cloſed with one of its 
brighteſt ornaments in the perſon of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.“ Though 


his life was of a very buſy and active nature, yet his delight from his youth was 


in the ſtudy and practice of this philoſophy. He followed all the auſterities of 
this famous ſect in his private manners, in the plainneſs of his garb, the ſparing- 
neſs of his diet and his abſtinence from all effeminate and luxurious pleaſures. 


Nature ſeemed to have formed him with a peculiar dignity of ſoul, which was 


ſcarce to be moved by. any outward accidents; yet with all this firmneſs and 
conſtancy in himſelf, he was [y] lenient towards the imperfections of others, 


© and Provincial birth—counted among the Nobles of Rome ? Whilſt I adorn ſuch gardens and am 


« carried in pomp to my villas in the ſuburbs ; whilſt I abound. in ſuch poſſeſſions of land and money 
« where is the ſpirit: of mayoaphy and moderation in all this? One ſingle excuſe occurs, that I could 
« not ſet bounds to my prince's liberality. See Tacrrus, AN. XIV. 


[E] There is a Greek diſtich ſaid to be written * Epictetus himſelf, whole purport conſoled him 
in all his ſufferings. 
sd, EmwrTyTEG Yeroues, ai own AVUTNCOs 


W 
Kai cen Toogy xa Pig AJavaroige 


« Though a ſlave, maimed and poor as Irus, yet 1 is Epictetus dear to > the Gods.” See his FIN I in 
Simpſon's Ed. of Enchiridion. Irus was the name of one of Homer's beggars. EOS 


£4 a The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a ſevere and laborious kind. It was s the 
well- earned harveſt of many a patient lecture and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid ſyſtem of the Stoics, which taught him to ſubmit his body to his mind, his 
paſſions to his reaſon ; to conſider virtue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all things external as 


things indifferent. His Meditations, which are now extant, were compoſed in the tumult of a camp. 
But his life was the nobleſt commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was ſevere to himſelf, indulgent 


to the imperfections of others, juſt and beneficent to all mankind,” ——G1zBo0x's Roman Hiſt, Vol. J. 
| mild 
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mild in his deciſions and benevolent to all mankind. The Meditations and 
Maxims, which this good Emperor has left behind him, are filled with the moſt 


exalted notions of virtue and univerſal benevolence. They inculcate the molt 
nable leſſons to form a great and dignified character, upon the principles of im- 


plicit ſubmiſſion and reſignation to the will of the Deity in all outward circum- 


ſtances of life. The refuge of ſuicide from external evils is very ſeldom intro- 
duced and ſeemingly never with an hearty concurrence. *< One ought to conſi- 
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der, (ſays he, Medit. B. III.) not only that each day a part of one's life is ſpent 
and the remainder grown leſs, but that it-is very unceftain, though a man 


ſhould live longer, whether his underſtanding ſhall continue equally ſufficient 


for his buſineſs and for thoſe contemplations, which lead to the knowledge of 


cc 


things divine and human. For if a man once begin to dote, he may perhaps 
continue to breathe, to receive nouriſhment, to have vain imaginations and to 


exert the low appetites : but the true power of governing himſelf, of accurately 


performing the duties of life and of judging this very point“ whether he 
ſhould depart from life or not? and alſo all other payers, which require a 
vigofous underſtanding, mult be entirely extinguiſhed.” Again; © You may 


live at preſent in the ſame way you would chooſe to be living, if you knew 


your death were approaching. If you are hindered to do ſo, then you may 


quit life; and yet without conceiving the quitting it to be an evil. If the 


ſmoke be troubleſome, I go out of my houſe; and where is the great matter? 


While no ſuch thing forces me out, I as freely ſtay; and who can hinder me 
from acting as I pleaſe ? But my pleaſufe is to act as the rational and ſocial 


nature requires. (B. V. S. 29.) Again; If you be grieved about any thing 


external, it is not the thing itſelf that afflicts you, but your judgment about 


40 1 


it; and it is in your power to correct this judgment and to get quit of it. 


If you be grieved at any thing in your own diſpoſition, who hinders you from 
correcting your maxims of life? If you be grieved becauſe you have not ac- 


compliſhed ſome ſound and virtuous deſign, ſet about it effectually rather than 
be grieving that it is undone. But (you ſay) ſome ſuperior force withſtands.” 


Then you have no caule of ſorrow ; for the fault of the omiſſion hes not in you. 


You ſay again, Life is not worth retaining if this be not accompliſhed,” Quit life 


z 


then with the ſame ſerenity, as if you had accompliſhed j it; and with goodwill even 


to thoſe who withſtand you.“ (B. VIII. 47.) Again; Reſolutely force yourſelf 
into theſe few characters, (viz. of judging rightly of every thing, giving it a true 


name, and ſubmitting accordingly) and if you be able to abide in them, abide 
: D d | 8 as 
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ag one, who is removed to and ſettled in the Fortunate Iſlands. But if you 
e perceive you fall from them and ſucceed not thoroughly, retire boldly into 
« ſome corner, where you may prevail by meeting with leſs oppoſition ; or 
even depart out of life altogether : yet not angry, that you could not prevail, 
« but with ſimplicity, liberty and modeſty. ; having at leaſt performed this one 
« thing well in life, that you have in this manner departed out of it.” (B. X. 8.) 
© Again; Let nobody have it in his power to ſay with truth of you, that you 
*© are not a man of ſimplicity, candour and goodneſs. But let him be miſtaken, 
' © whoever has ſuch an opinion of you. Now all this is in your own power. 
© For who is he, that can hinder you from being good and pure at heart? 
Only do you determine to live no longer, if you are not to be ſuch a man. 
For neither does reaſon 1 in that caſe require you ſhould.” » (Bs K 8. 1324) * 


i: With reſyelt to the ts or fhoemehs of life being inſignificant; and the 
number of duties to be performed undꝭtermined, the good Emperor ſpeaks much 
more rationally and to the purpoſe than Seneca. To the perſon (ſays he) who 
reputes that alone to be good, which is ſeaſonable, and reckons it indifferent, 
« whether he has opportunity of performing a greater or ſmaller number of actions 
e accordin gto right reaſon ; whether he beholds this univerſe for a longer or a ſhort- 
er ſpace; to him death cannot appear terrible. Vou have lived, o man, as a citizen 
* of this great ſtate (the univerſe); of what conſequence to you, whether it be only 
for five years? What is according to the laws is equal and juſt to all. What is 
„ there terrible in this, that you are ſent out, not by a tyrant or an unjuſt judge, 
b * but by that nature, which at firſt. introduced you? As if the magiſtrate who 
e employed the player, ſhould diſmiſs him again from the ſcene. But you ſay, 
«© have not finiſhed the five acts, but only three. You ſay true; but in life 
three acts may make a complete play. For the ſame perſon, who was the 
« cauſe of the compoſition, appointing alſo its diſſolution or end, neither of 
c them are chargeable on you. Though therefore the whole action of the dance 
4 or dramatic performance may be rendered incomplete by being interrupted and 
te broken off before its proper cloſe, yet as to the ſoul, in whatever part of its 
2 action or whereſoever it be overtaken by death, its paſt action may be a com- 
e plete whole without any mutilation. Depart therefore enen and in — 
humour; for he is propitious and kind who diſmiſſes you [G].“ ö 


(o) See B. XI. 8. 1; and B. XY, S. 35 and 36 for the ſubſtance of this quotation. ri 
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ah who acts well che part allotted. him, attains to the greateſt happineſs and 


per fection of his nature; and, whether it be a ſhort or a long part, equally com- 


pletes the whole that is aſſigned him. But then his diſmiſſion from his part 
muſt not be of his own ſeeking, but clearly impoſed on him by the great diſtri- 


butor of parts. If an * involuntary” death ſeize him in early days, he deſerts 


— 


not his poſt, but is taken from it. But any ſignal, or leave of a voluntary de- 


parture from the ſcene of life, muſt needs be very vague and uncertain, and 
ſcarce aſſignable even on ſtoical reaſoning; ſince whatever be the outward cir- 


cumſtances of life, the ſoul may ſtill be employed in its own proper offices, and 


alſo exhibit under the heavieſt oppreſſions, its pureſt exertions of diſintereſted 
| virtue. Such in fact ſeem to be the real ſentiments both of Epictetus and Anto- 
ninus. Inſtances to prove this have already been brought from the writings of the 
former; and a few may ſuffice from thoſe of the latter. Why ſhould you not 


„ (ſays Antoninus) wait patiently either for your extinction or tranſlation into ä 


< another ſtate? And till the proper ſeaſon of it comes, what ſhould employ you 
« but to reverence the gods, and to do good to men; bearing with their weakneſ- 
« ſes, abſtaining from injuries and conſidering external things ſubſervient to 
« your pitiful body and life, as what are not yours nor in your own. power ? ” 
(B. V. S. 33.) Again; © You may ſo manage, that in whatever place ortime 
% one comes upon you, you may be found a man of an happy lot. He is 
« happy, who procures this good lot to himſelf. - The happy lots are good 


« diſpoſitions of ſoul, good deſires and good actions.“ (B. V. 36.) Again; | 


« Make yourſelf regular, by regulating your ſeveral actions one by one; 
« ſo that if each action anſwer its end and have what perfection belongs to 
* it, you may be ſatisfied. But in this nothing can hinder you. But (ou 
% ſay) may not ſomething external withſtand me? Nothing can hinder you 
from acting the juſt, the temperate, the wiſe part.” Some external effects of 

« your aCtions may be obſtructed ; but then there may ariſe another action of 
« yours equally ſuited to this regular and orderly compoſition of life, concerning 
<« which we are ſpeaking—in your acquieſcence under this obſtruction and your 


« calmly turning yourſelf to that conduct, which is in your power.” (B. VIII. 3a.) 


Laſtly; It becomes a man of true wiſdom neither to be inconſiderate, impe- 
1 tuous nor oftentatiouſly contemptuous about death; but to await the ſeaſon 
of it, as of one of the operations of nature. As you await the natural ſeaſon 
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| « of the birth, ſo await the ſeaſon of death, mira ce fa Woe fall out lof 
7 theſe 1 its ee (B. IX. 3.0 I 5 | 


— 


— 


Such un are ob to bib 6 tis opinions and tenets of the Stoics on the 


ſubject of ſuicide: and two things may in general be obſerved concerning them. 


Firſt and principally, that the better Stoics never ſeem to have allowed ſuicide to be 


a proper refuge from vice and its juſt puniſhment, or to be practiſed as an evaſion 
of the laws of one's country; but chiefly as a deliverance from evil or trouble in 
the extremity, which extremity they interpreted to be the ſignal of God for 


quitting life. Secondly ; that they differed much among, themſelves on the 
« extent” of theſe ſignals. Cato in delivering the doctrines of Zeno ſeems to 
lay the greateſt ſtreſs on the fit opportunity” of dying, at the moment it is 
moſt becoming a man's own perſonal dignity ; and that, whether he be under 
fortunate or adverſe circumſtances at the time: accordingly when that moment 
ſeems arrived, no conſideration whatever of externals, ſuch as the affectionate | 
regards and intereſts of a wife, a family or friends are to ſway with the wiſe 
man, ſo as to divert him from his deadly purpoſe. In this manner did Cato 
himſelf act. But in Seneca, though a warm patroniſer of ſuicide, there is ſome 
relaxation ; as he evidently ſuffers the concerns and attachments of others to bias 
the reſolutions of the ſtoical wiſe man and to call him back into life, at a time 
he would otherwiſe wiſh to depart : and he ſuffered himſelf to be more than once 


influenced by theſe motives. . Again; in Epictetus's interpretation of the ſtoical 
7 doctrine of ſuicide, ſo much reſignation and ſubmiſſion to all the evils of life i 18 


required, before a man can diſcover the ſignal of departure, that there is no fear 
(eſpecially if his own example allo be taken into conſideration) of any number of 


ſuicides on his allowance of its practice: ſince the mean condition, the ſufferings 


and penury of few can exceed thoſe of Epictetus himſelf, who yet deemed them 
not ſufficient ſignals to juſtify his own departure. Laſtly; the maxims and cha- 
racter of Antoninus exhibit original ſtoiciſm ſo much refined and meliorated, as 
to ſettle in the exertion of every thing that is great and noble, that is capable of 
producing an excellent private citizen or public magiſtrate ; - and the partieular 
doctrine of ſuicide is ſo ſparingly mentioned and ſo little encouraged as to amount 
to an almoſt total prohibition of its practice. The modern race of ſuieides 
therefore (who are willing to ſet aſide the duties of Chriſtianity)- can yet ſcarce 
take ſhelter under the — of this ſect of ſelf· deſtroying philoſophers, becauſe, 


being 
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| being! in general of ſo very different a caſt and temper from the ſtoical wiſe man, 
they can claim no indulgence for falling i into his errors, till they have firſt proved 
theemſelves to be the imitators of his virtues In]. 


"Xe" 11 A 1 * 

The th; of the 4 New ue being to doubt and J enifal the MAT) of 
others, not to eftabliſh any of their own, could determine nothing preciſely on this 

| ſubje.—Cicero.— Paſſages produced from his writings either for or againſt ſuicide 
only deceive, unleſs the character he is ſupporting at the time be accurately obſerved, — 
His own private opinions beſt collected from his familiar Epiſtles.—9uyotations to 
prove, that be not only allowed the lawfulneſs of ſuicide in certain ſituations, but 
would have practiſed it on himſelf, had he not wanted reſolution. —Sentiments of 

| poets and tragic writers —A paſſage in the Och ſes ,— Arguments concerning ſuicide 
from Sophocles and Euripides. —The ſelf-murder of Ajax.—A paſſage from Virgil's 
* fexth book of the AEneis.—Explanations by Biſhop Warburton and Addiſon.— Re- 
marks on theſe and propoſal of a third.—The only examples of ſuicide in the Aneis 
are females, Virgil's Hero ſupports every trial with fortitude. Opinions and 
practices of ſome famous individuals of old. Marcus Brutus not originally a fa- 
vourer of ſutcide, or an approver of Cato's death ; changes his ſentiments with bi 
fortunes. — Conference between Brutus and Caſſius before the battle of Philippi; 
both agree on the propriety of ſuicide, if defeated; and both execute it on them- 
5 ſelves. — Pliny the Elder. — Extracts from him concerning ſuicide, — Pliny the 
Younger. — Extracts from his Epiſtles. - Suicide of Corellius Rufus. — Pliny's 
bo opinion, that ſuicide is honourable or otherwiſe according to the deliberation uſed 
concerning it.— Joſephus 5-and Eleazar's haran gues to therr folarers on this ſub- 
eck. — Summary of what has been collected c concerning the km nions of the anci ent 
Pbilgſe ophers. © 1 ene 


e 


| | {F< | LSE 48 
La] Pudeat ergo nuperos ave mortis n imdelles hamines, pro patris, pro familia, 
pro ſe nihil unquam viriliter auſos, umbraticis tantum in ſeriptis audaces, ſkoicam araber ridicult oſten- ; 


tare, —BROTIER ad Cap. xxix. L. VI. An. Taeii: ” 


THERE 


1 


— 


A FULL INQUIRY. INTO THE 


HERF was atiothet diſtin guiſhed ſect of philoſophers, hold priticiples 
on the ſubject of ſuicide have not yet been mentioned; theſe were the 

followers of Carneades or the New Academy. But as the chief employment of 
theſe was to doubt the truth of the opinions of all other ſeas, to confute thoſe 
of one by another, and to advance nothing for certain of their [1] own, it muſt 
not be expected, that any poſitive aſſertions ſhould be found in their writings | 
reſpecting ſuicide. Much is occaſionally ſaid in the philoſophical works of 
Cicero (who was a great ornament of this ſet) on the ſubject of ſelf- murder; 
ſometimes in its favour, ſometimes otherwiſe: but the clue is eaſy. He is (ac- 
cording to the principles of the New Academy) either a follower of Plato, of 
Zeno, or Epicurus, as his ſubject leads him; and what is to be met with in his 
works is rather a collection of the opinions of others (of the Greek philoſophers 
in particular) than any determinations of his own. It is eaſy therefore. for 
writers on either ſide of this queſtion to quote paſſages from Cicero in appear- 
ance ſtrongly making in their own favour; which muſt groſsly miſlead a reader 
not conſulting for himſelf. The paſſages therefore from Tully hitherto quoted 
in the preſent work have been given under their proper heads, as Platonic, Stoic 
or Epicurean ; and as the Academics can ſtrictly be ſaid to hold no opinion of 
their own, as a ſect, concerning ſuicide, it remains only to diſcover Cicero 8 
Fe ſentiments of the matter. 


= 


Na it will not be difficult to difcover theſe, ſince it plainly appears from 
numberleſs paſſages in his familiar Epiſtles (where his real ſentiments are moſt 
diſcoverable), that he not only thought favourably of ſuicide on certain occa- 
ſions, but would have actually deſtroyed himſelf, when in certain fituations, hut 
For his natural timidity and want of reſolution. It appears that he was ſenſible 
it would have been more for his own honour (according to the ideas of his times) 
to have deſtroyed himſelf; but through a want of proper reſolution to accom- 
pliſh the bloody work, inſtead of drawing his ſword, he drew out his pen, “too 
conſult his friends” on that point. He could eafily divine their anſwer; and thus 
not only his life was preſerved (of which he was very fond) but his vanity (a 
ruling foible alſo) flattered by their aſſiduities and anxieties for his ſafety. Thus 
when his friend Atticus, his brother Quintus, and all his well-wiſhers' 3 


[1] They went no further than « probabilitfes,” which they allowed were to guide 3 in 
Their 2 of — 
him 


— 
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him (as was natural) not to give way to deſpondency, he ſeemed (as though | 
unwillingly and to fave an appearance of dignity) to ſubmit his life to their 


entreaties alone, when in truth his known puſillanimity might have relieved | 
them from all ſuch . 8 8 


110 event in Cicero's life ſeems to have ſtuck ſo cloſely by him as his baniſh- 
ment. He could not bear the thoughts of being abſent from Rome, the. great 
ſage of contention for fame and power. He ſeemed at that time deſerted, and 
was afraid leſt he ſhould be forgotten by the heads of all parties, who were ready 
enough reſpectively to court his friendſhip when preſent, in compliment to his. 
ſplendid talents. Whilſt in exile; he loſt all hopes of being able to balance the 
intereſts of the contending chiefs, ſo as to be himſelf the firſt citizen in a free 
ſtate. No wonder then, that it was during this ſeaſon of deſpondency, that he 
moſtly wrote about and threatened his friends with the execution of the fatal 
_ cataſtrophe, unleſs they could put a ſpeedy end to his miſeries by exerting all 
their influence and power for his recall. He writes thus on this occaſion to his 
brother Quintus (L. I. Ep. iv.) © The tears of my friends [x] have prevented 
« me from flying to death as my refuge, which certainly would have been more 
* ſuitable to my honour and to the avoidance of intolerable troubles; but if 1 
„ ſhould die, I ſhould prove the deſtruction of all thoſe friends, to whom I have 
« hitherto been no diſgrace. But do you, as I wrote to you before, probe and 
« ſearch the matter to the bottom, and then write me your true unbiaſſed ſen- 
« timents; and let them be adaptal to my preſent ſtate and condition rather 

than to your own love for me. I will preſerve my life, as long as it can be 
for your intereſt or there can be any hope.” He writes again on the ſame 
Clodian buſineſs, whilſt in baniſhment (L. I. Ep. 11, ad Quintum). © I wiſh: 
you had ſooner ſeen or heard of my death. I wiſh J had left you: the ſurvivor, 
0 not only of my life, but of my dignity. But I call all the Gods to witneſs, 
« that I was recovered from death by this common voice of all, that a great 
« part of your exiſtence was wrapt up in mine. However I have offended and 
« done wrong; ſince had I fallen (flain myſelf), my death would have eaſily 
« convinced you of my piety and love towards you. However as long as it 
. * ſhall be needful to you, or you ſhall think there is any hardſhip to be endured, 
I will ive. But I cannot Jong abide in,this life; ſince neither prudence nor. 


yy 
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[ﬆ] Me ad mortem Ire: prohibuerunt—is the ne, | ; 
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learning has force ſufficient to enable me to endure ſo great trouble. Iknow 


there has been a more honourable and a more uſeful period, in which I ought 


to have died :—but not that alone, I have omitted other points alſo. But 


ce 


this neither muſt nor can be done, that! ſhould abide any longer in this mi- 
ſerable and mant life than either your convenience, or ſome well- grounded 


* 


* hope ſhall require.” This whole epiſtle (which was written to his brother 
during his own baniſhment) is a convincing proof both of Tully's allowance of 


the Jawfulneſs of ſuicide under circumſtances like his own, and of his timidity 


in en its accompliſhment. 


— 


I wiſh I may live (fays Cicero to „Atticus, Ep: ad wins; L. II. $440 - - 
2 be that day, when I may have reaſon to return you thanks for having com- 
2 pelled me to live: as yet I muſt repent of my compliance.” Again; (ad Attic. 


L. III. 4.) © I repent, my Pomponivs, that I am yet alive; but you had much 


* hand in perſuading me to live.” Again; (L. III. 19.) © Wherefore I am 


determined to go to Epirus: not that the ſituation of one place is more de- 
* firable to me than that of another; but that either J ſhould return to ſafety. 
(that is, be recalled from baniſhment) with greater pleaſure from your port; 


1 


8 


or if ſuch ſafety ſhould be cut off, there is no place, in which could more 
eaſily ſuſtain life, or (which would be far better) throw it away. I have 
little hope; but ſince I have begun (that is, determined to live at preſent) 
1 will neither deſert the mournful entreaties of one of the beſt of brothers, 


Cc 


* 


8 


nor the promiſes made to Seſtius and the reſt; nor yet will I diſappoint the 


«Cc 


hopes of that moſt wretched of women my Terentia, nor the obſecrations of 
the miſerable Tulliola, nor the purport of your friendly letters. Epirus will 
either be the road to my ſafety—or—to what I wrote of above. But I en- 
entreat you, Pomponius,—if you underſtand that I have been compelled to 
deſtroy myſelf and in fo [L] doing my friends, that you“ would compaſ- 
0 ſionate my caſe, that you would uphold my brother Quintus, that you would 
protect my Terentia and my children ;—would come and ſee me if poſſible 


<c 


( c 


Cc 


2 1 (when dead), and would aſſign me a ſmall portion of your land here ſufficient 
to contain my breathleſs corpſe.” Again; © In that you call me to life (ſays 


„ he to Atticus, L. III. 7.) you only effect, that I abſtain from laying violent 


hands on myſelf; but you cannot bring it about that I ſhould not repent of 


{L] Ut.ipſe me & meos perderem—is the expreſſion, . 


8 
my 
> 


ser n  - = 


oy my determination to live the moſt honourable time indeed of my dying 1s 
i paſſed by.” In a letter to Nigidius Figulus (L. IV. 13. ad Fam.) he ſays, 
„J am ſpent with ſuch cares, that I think I am committing a fault by remain- 
ing [x] in life.” Such was the deſpondeney of Cicero during his baniſhment; 
and though he threatened his friends ſo often with his approaching ſelf-murder, 
yet he ſeems to reſt tolerably contented under [0] their perſuaſions to life; 
except as far as might be neceſſary to keep up thoſe alarms in their breaſts, 

which might make them beſtir themſelves to obtain his recall: and he ſeems | 
ſatisfied with his own obſervation, that the honourable time of doing it 


was paſt.” | 

It may not be amiſs to add to the ſentiments of thoſe great philoſophers, who 
have hitherto been noticed under their particular ſects, ſome ſcattered: opinions, 
which may be collected from the Poets and T ragedians of antiquity, as likewiſe 
from the writings and conduct of certain famous individuals. Homer has put 
a ſpeech into the mouth of Achilles not favourable to the 1 impatience of ſuicide 
under any ſcore of trouble, though not indeed made with any reference to its 
commiſſion. When Ulyles meets the ghoſt of Achilles in the ſhades below, he 
thus addreſſes him and receives his anſwer. Wy 


« But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 
ce Sg bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame: 
« Alive we hail'd thee with our guardian Gods, 
c And dead thou rul'ſt a king in theſe abodes.—— 
« Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
« Nor think vain words (he cried) can eaſe my doom. 
«© Rather I chooſe laboriouſly to bear 
« A weight of woes and breathe the vital a, 


[x] See the matter of Cicero's intentional ſuicide amply delineated and many paſſages adduced in 
a book entitled, « Epiſtola ad virum eruditum Conyers Middleton, Auctore Jacobo Tunſtall;“ 8vo. - 
Cantab. 1741. p. 73, &c. This writer attempts to prove, that not only on the Clodian buſineſs, but 
on the breaking out of the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, on the death of his daughter Tullia, 
on Antony's acceſſion to power, Cicero harboured thoughts of ſuicide, but the. paſſages he brings ta 
prove theſe latter purpoſes are more obſcure than thoſe written in his baniſament. 


[0] 66 Death (ſays Montagne) v was coyeted by Cato, indifferent to Socrates, but terrible to Cicero. 
Eſſays, Vol. I. B. I. | 
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ec A ſlave to ſome poor hind, that toils for bread, 
« Than reign the cats monarch of the dead [p].” 


With ſuch ideas as theſe about him, Achilles could not well have committed 


ſuicide on any occaſion. The * of Satan in Milton is eractiy oppoſite in 


In my choice 
« To reign is worth ambition though in Hell: 
« Better to reign in Hell than ſerve f in Heaven! 5 


\ 


The Greek tragedians very frequently introduce the idea of ſuicide, as much 


becoming the dignity of a noble mind under certain circumſtances. The general 
argument with them turns “on its being a ſhameful thing, and the fign of a 


« daſtardly, if not a wicked diſpoſition in thoſe, who are of ingenuous birth, 
te to live in ſlavery or ignominy ; and that it muſt be an advantage to any one 
e to kill himſelf, when ſore preſſed with evils ; fince to preſerve life to our own 
* torment is contrary to every rule of nature.” Such reflections as theſe are 
profuſely ſcattered through the dramatic writings of Sophocles and Euripides. 
But an illuſtrious ſuicide in particular arreſts our notice in the perſon of the 
Telamonian Ajax, as his voluntary end is deſcribed by Sophocles in the tragedy 
bearing his name. The mind of this ſturdy Grecian 1s ſuppoſed to be overſet 


with rage and indignation on the adjudgment of Achilles's armour to his crafty | 
rival Ulyſſes. This diſgrace he could not endure. He ſhrinks for ſhame from 


the ſight of every one. How ſhall he appear before his father Telamon with- 
„ out the rewards adjudged to ſuperior valour? He deems himſelf odious to 
ee to Gods and men, and is only in doubt about the means of accompliſhing 
cc his own death. Should he ruſh on certain deſtruction by the performance 
ce of ſome ſignal action againſt the common foe? Not ſo (ſays he), becauſe this 
ce would be doing ſervice to the Atridæ my greateſt enemies. Some other. ſtep 


A 


« muſt be taken, by which I may convince my aged parent, that no daſtardly - 


« ſoul ever ſprang from his loins. It is ſhameful for a man to aim at living 
ce Jong under misfortunes, which are irremediable. For what ſatisfaction can 
ce one day produce above another by procraſtinating death? I ſet not the ſmalleſt 
« value on that man, who buoys himſelf up with vain hope. But it becomes 
© one of noble birth either to live honourably or to die honourably: and this! 1s the 


[r] See Odyſſes, B. X. Pope's Tranſlation, | 
= « whole 


95 


ſtrive alſo to avert him from his deadly purpoſe by all the uſual topics of filial, 


conjugal and parental attentions—bat in vain, His anſwer is conciſe and fe- 
rocious ;—* that women have tears at will; but that a good ſurgeon never 
« ſtands prating, when he finds his knife neceſſary for his patient's cure,” 
When he is alone: however he confeſſes himſelf to be ſomewhat ſoftened by 


Tecmeſla's repreſentations of her own and her infant's probable ſufferings after 


his deceaſe. But this tranſient fit of tenderneſs is ſoon over and now (fays 


he) the fword is fixed (—the deadly preſent from Hector), —fixed fo as to pe- 
<« netrate moſt effectually; if a man can be cool enough to think of that in ſuch 
* a moment as the preſent.” After ſome ejaculations he ruſhes on its point 
and thus terminates L the ſcene of his tumultuous life. 


The famous 8 in Virgil relative to ſuicide ſhall now be conſidered. 
When Æneas deſcends into the ſhades below under the guidance of the Sibyl, 
he is firſt made to paſs through a crowd of ghoſts, who were hovering on the 
hither banks of the Styx and could not get acroſs, becauſe their bodies had 


received no funeral rites on earth. However having ſecured his own paſſage by 


exhibiting to Charon's view © the ſacred branch,” the firſt airy phantoms he 


met with were of thoſe, who died when infants ; the next, of thoſe who had 


been falſely condemned to death, and the third of thoſe, who had deprived 


themſelves of life. Theſe laſt are repreſented as very ſorrowful for their raſh 
and haſty ſtep, and as being moſt earneſt and anxious to return into life and to 
the endurance of all their former affliction; but the Fates oppole ; they are 


bound to their preſent ſtation and a repaſſage over the river is abſolutely im- 
practicable. After theſe appeared the ſhades of ſuch as periſhed * the 


I Hectora qui ſolus, qui ferrum, ignemque e | 
Suſtinuit toties, unam non ſuſtinet iram 
Invictumque virum vincit dolor :—adripit enſem 
Et, meus hic certe eſt ; an & hunc ſibi poſcit Ulyſſes ? 
Hoc, ait, utendum eſt in me mihi; quique cruore 
Sæpe Phrygum maduit domini nunc cæde madebit: 
Ne quiſquam Ajacem poſſit ſuperare niſi Ajax. 
„ Dixit & in pectus tum demum vulnera paſſum, 
127 | Qua patuit ferro, lethalem condidit enſem,———Ov1p. Met, | 
2 Ee 2 A extravagance 
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at whole of the matter.” The Chorus then and his wife Tecmeſſa endeavour. 
to inſinuate into him the neceſſity of a ſubmiſſion to his fortunes; and they 
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extravagance of love, and alſo thoſe of ambitious [x] warriors, 200 fell in 


battle. All theſe are ſaid to occupy the firſt region of Pluto's domains, or that 


ſpacious plain, which was ſuppoſed to intervene between the further banks of 
Styx and the entrance either into Tartarus the deſtination of the damned, or 
into Elyſium the abode of the bleſſed. | 


Two writers of diſtinguiſhed abilities have made remarks on this paſſage, 
whoſe different opinions ſhall be firſt introduced, before a further inquiry is 
made into the poet's meaning. The learned Biſhop Warburton in his Divine 


Legation (B. II. ſ. 4.) has diſplayed a fund of knowledge and ingenuity in in- 
. terpreting the deſcent of ÆEneas into the ſhades below, as pourtraying the ini- 


tiation of the hero into the great Eleufinian myſteries; to which he accommo- 
dates every paſſage and almoſt every expreſſion. It would be foreign to the 
purpoſe to follow this diſtinguiſhed writer through the whole of his ingenious 
hypotheſis ; what relates to the preſent paſſage muſt alone be noticed. Pur- 
r gatory (for ſo the Biſhop calls Virgil's firſt ſtation after croſſing the Styx) 1s 


Bs inhabited by ſuicides, extravagant lovers and ambitious warriors; and in a 


* 


— 


[R] Continud auditæ voces vagitus & ingens, 

Infantumque animæ flentes in limine primo; 

Quos dulcis vitz exortes & ab ubere raptos 

Abſtulit atra dies & funere merſit acerbo. 

Hos 1 uxta, falſo damnati crimine mortis; 

Nec vero hæ fine ſorte datæ, ſine judice ſedes. 
a Quæſitor Minos urnam movet; ille filentum 
Conſiliumque vocat vitaſque & crimina diſcit. ; 
Proxima deinde tenent meſti loca, qui fibi letum VGV 
Inſontes peperere manu lucemque peroſi 118733 07 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent æthere in alto | . 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores! | = 
Fata obſtant triſtique palus inamabilis unda | . 
Alligat & novies Styx interfuſa coercet.— LIT | Be 
Nec procul hinc partem fuſt monſtrantur in omnem 
Lugentes campi : ſic illos nomine dicunt: 
Hic quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, 
Secreti celant calles & myrtea circum 
Sylva tegit; curz non ipsa in morte relinquunt.— 
Inde datum molitur iter, jamque at᷑va tenebant 
Ultima, quæ bello clari ſecreta frequentants——En: V. 426. 
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* Word by all thoſe, who had given a looſe to the exor bitancy of their paſſions ; 
„ which made them rather miſerable than wicked. But of all theſe diſorders 
< ſuicide. being moſt pernicious-to ſociety, the poet has more diſtindly marked 
ce out the miſery of this condition. Here he keeps cloſe. to the myſteries [s)], 
* which, not only forbad- ſuicide, , but taught on what account it was criminal. 
* Hitherto all goes on well. But what muſt we fay to the poet's putting chil- 
« dren and men falſely condemned into his purgatory? For though the modern 
Roman faith and inquiſition ſend theſe two ſorts of perſons into a place of 
7 puniſhment, yet the genius of ancient Paganiſm had a far gentler ſpirit. It 
ce is indeed difficult to tell, what theſe inmates have to do here. And the com- 
«. mentators, as is their uſe, obſerve a profound filence. Firſt then for the 
<« infants. - Theſe appear to have been the cries and lamentations, that Proclus 
« tells us were heard in the myſteries; and the occaſion of denouncing this 
terrible doctrine relative to infants was, to induce parents the more forcibly 
©< to preſerve their offspring, which was not an unneceſſary duty to inculcate, 
ce at a time when the horrid practice of expoſing infants was ſo univerſal. As 
« to the “ falſely condemned,” it is the moſt difficult paſſage in the whole 
** neis. The Biſhop however proceeds to a ſolution of this difficulty, but 
in a manner too copious to be inſerted at large. Suffice 1 it to obſerve, that after 
quoting a long paſſage from Plato's Gorgias relative to Jupiter's appointment * 
the three infernal judges, (who were to have their tribunals er ected in the ſhades 
below, juſt at the diviſion of the roads leading to Tartarus and Elyſium, and that 
to Minos an appeal was to lie from the judgment of the other two) he con- 
cludes, * that this appeal 1s what 1s intended by Virgil, and that the * falſo 
damnati crimine mortis” do not mean men falſely condemned to death 
5 © above, but wrongly judged below: ' (whoſe judgment therefore was to be 
ſet right by Minos.) Only one difficulty (his Lordſhip adds) occurs, which 
« is a fault of the poet 85 who would have corrected it, had he lived long enough 
5 to have reviſed his work; and that is, that theſe people ought not to have 
„ been placed where they now are, to ſuffer purgatory before trial and con- 
« demnation, but juſt before the tribunal of the judges at the highway-entrance 
e above deſcribed.” The Biſhop then ſuppoſes this perplexed matter unraveled, 
* which (he ſays) much wanted it, as may be ſeen from its having puzzled 


[s] See à note concerning Warburton and the © myſteries,” as applicable to the doctrine of ſuicide, 
in the preceding Chapter under ee s opinion of kuicige, | 


« the 
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the greateſt genius of his time, who has given it a wrong interpretation. b 
The perſon here alluded to is the amiable Addiſon, and the wrong mg ad 


tion (as the Biſhop thinks) 1 n to be found in the following Pony [TH 


« There are three kinds of bees (says this Ale) deſcribed by vice, as 
&« ſituated on the borders of the dominions of Pluto. But I can give no reaſon 
« for their being ſtationed there in ſo particular a manner, but becauſe none of 
e them ſeem to have had a proper right to a place among the dead, as not having 
e ſeen through the whole length of their days, or finiſhed the term of life, 
e which had been allotted them upon earth. The firſt are the ſouls of infants 
e ſnatched away by untimely ends. The ſecond thoſe, who are put to death 
« wrongfully and by unjuſt ſentence. The third thoſe, who weary of life, have 
laid violent hands on themſelves. As for the ſecond Virgil adds, that Minos 
gives them a rehearing, &c. The third he repreſents eagerly wiſhing to 
* return to life, &c. It is very remarkable, that Virgil, notwithſtanding ſelf- 


murder was ſo frequent among the Heathens and had been practiſed by ſome 


« of the greateſt men i the very age before him, has here repreſented it as 
4% ſo « heinous a crime.” But here he was guided by the doctrines of his great 
« maſter Plato, who ſays man is placed i in a ſtation,” &c. 


If the prefent infgnificant writer might be permitted to ſubjoin an opinion 
of his own after the great authorities already quoted, he would venture an ex- 
planation of this paſſage, neither entirely according with either of the above, 
nor yet totally differing from them. Now a better reaſon does not eaſily appear 
aſſignable for claſſing infants and thoſe falſely condemned to death, as alſo thoſe 


who have pined away through love, or even ambitious warriors, who are ſo 
often cut ſhort in their career, with ſuicides, than that they may all be ſaid 


(with Addiſon) to have come alike to untimely ends, by not having lived out 


the days that nature in its uſual courſe ſeemed to have allotted them. But 


granting this to be true, a queſtion ariſes, © why are innocence and guilt thus 
drawn together into the ſame ſtation ? why are infants and unjuſt ſufferers, who 
brought not this premature death on themſelves, ranked with thoſe, who com- 
mitted the heinous crime of ſuicide (as both Warburton and Addiſon ſuppoſe 


Virgil to deem it)?“ But what if it ſhould be found, that the poet does not 5 


[Lr] See Addiſon's works, Vol. II. 300. 4to. or Tatler, Ne 154. 
. mean 


— 
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mean in FM paſſage to cenſure ſuicide (which ſeems to be taken for granted) 
as ſo heinous a crime? His words may be reckoned of doubtful i interpretation 
at leaſt, if they do not rather leave. the matter of ſuicide indifferent in ſome 
meaſure in point of guilt or innocence. The poet aſſerts that there may be 
< innocent” ſuicides (or at leaſt ſuicides of previouſly 1 innocent character, if not 
perfectly ſo in their ſuicide), or why does he put in the word [v] Inſontes? 
He alſo ſeems to aſfign the cauſe of that ſuicide, whoſe ſituation he here appro- 
priates, to have ariſen ſolely from penury or heavy affliction—or why does he 
mention the defire of returning [x] to that ſtate of ſuffering in particular, with- 
out noticing any other cauſe, which might have urged to this ſelf- ſlaughter. 
It ſeems therefore [v] as if Virgil allowed extreme poverty and affliction to be 
innocent cauſes of ſuicide ; or at leaſt conſidered this calamitous event in no 
worſe a light than as an error in judgment, of which indeed the doer might 
afterwards repent when too late, and which accordingly he makes him do with 
ſo much earneſtneſs. Virgil's ſuicide therefore may with propriety be ranked 
among the number of thoſe, who were unfortunate or © miſerable (as War- 
burton writes) rather han wicked; FE 1 


Now with reſpect to thoſe, who die in infancy or in early age, the Platonic 
philoſophy (as Warburton remarks) ſeems at a loſs what to do with their ſouls; 
ſince in the account related by one, who is ſuppoſed to return from the dead 
and to tell all he ſaw there, the infernal traveller is only made to report of the 
ſtate of thoſe, who died in infancy or early age,—* things either not important 
enough (in Plato's opinion, De Rep. 10.) or not fit to be related.” Where- 
fore the poet, after ſuppoſing them wafted over the Styx, as ſouls that had 
enjoyed the rites of ſepulture, leaves them at his firſt arrival on the other ſide, 
as not knowing where to 'place them better in the courſe of his journey, 


To}: — {ib letum 
Inſontes peperere-manu, &c. 


[X] —— quam vellent æthere in alto, 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores! 


F. 11 That the poet, following Plato's ideas in this whole deſcent of Æneas, was not obliged to con- 
ſider ſuicide as an © heinous crime,” when committed in conſequence of grievous ſufferings (the only 
cauſe he mentions) is very plain from what! has been ſeen above of that philoſopher's exceptions in his 
Book of Laws, where he aſſigns it no puniſhment, when committed & on any ſorrovyful or inevitable 


< turn of fortune. (See the preceding Chapter under Plato 8 opinions.) 
— | But 
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But as the Biſhop is forced to apply to a * ſuppoſed” defect or overſight-im the 


poet, to eſtabliſh his 1 interpretation of the ** unjuſtlycondemned,” it ſeems more: 
natural to adopt the uſual interpretation. Indeed the whole company are: 
brought together on more equal terms by leſſening the ſuppoſed heinouſneſs of 
the crime (in the poet's opinion) of ſuch ſuicides as are ſtationed here; eſpecially 
as he further ſaves the credit of the © unjuſtly condemned,” by (z] ſignifying 


that they are ſtill to ee the laſ ad of n nne is to aa 2 


5 with then. 80 


It appar ale from this paſſage 5 if intepdlture had "TN n gaerel 
puniſhment of all“ ſuicide in thoſe days, Virgil would have placed its perpe- 
trator among the wandering ghoſts on this“ ſide the Styx : or if its commiſ- 
ſion had unavoidably conſigned a man to puniſhment in the next world, he 


would have ſent him to Tartarus at once. But as he choſe neither wholly to 
approve the action in contradiction to the Sibylline or Platonic authority (under 


which his hero acted) nor wholly to condemn it, he deviſed a middle way by 
ſending his ſuicide neither to Tartarus [A] nor Elyſium, but into the Plains of 
Purification or Purgation (as they are generally underſtood to mean) amid other 
doubtful company (B]- It enn Sather as if Vir Si himſelf had. no Rey 
for 

[z] Nec vero he fine ſorte Fg "Ba jade ſedes: 


Quæſitor Minos urnam movet; ille filentum - 
Conciliumque vocat, vitaſque & crimina diſcit. 


0 A] The author of a poem called « The Grave” (Rob. Blair) far AP Virgil i in his affignation 
of poetic puniſhment for the ſuicide, He makes all the other ghoſts (even of the e ſhun his 


ſociety. | 8 
— Unheard of tortures 


Muſt be relays for ſuch. Theſe herd together ; 6 T | 
The & common damned” ſhun their ſociety, | | 
And look upon themſelves as fiends leſs foul. Part II. 


[8] « We muſt leave this region of Ades in general (of which i in Virgil's account there are five 
diſtin diſtricts) ; only I would willingly take notice of one thing firſt, which 1s this; That I think 
we ought not to regard the perſons in this region, as © criminals. The whole receptacle for departed 


i ſouls is Jaid out by Virgil into three great or general diviſions. Of theſe Elyſium is for the very good 
and Tartarus for the very bad. What then can Erebus be for, but the “ indifferent?” —ſuch as were 


not bad enough to be flung into Tartarus nor good enough to be admitted into Elyſium. Accordingly | 


the perſons, whom Virgil places in Erebus, are infants; innocent ſufferers; ſuch ſuicides as the Romans 


thought v. were exculable for what they did; eee lovers; and common warriors:—a profeſſion, 
which 
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for the ſtoical doctrine of a dignity in ſuicide, ſince he deſcribes but two ſelf. 


murderers in the Eneis, and thoſe of the weaker ſex. The one expired in 
flames on the diſappointments of love and revenge; the other made uſe of the 
more ignoble rope, as a refuge from rage and indignation on the baffling of her 
ſchemes []. By theſe examples he ſhould ſeem to inſinuate, that ſuicide is 
— my h oy 3 
which was one of the moſt virtuous according to the chief idea of virtue among the Romans. That . 
claſs of all theſe, which to us would ſeem the moſt guilty, Virgil abſolutely declares to be innocent, — 
qui ſibi letum—Inſontes peperère manu. Suppoſing them to be ſo according to his ideas (ſays My- 
ſagetes) pray how comes he to place them in Hell?—That (anſwered Polymetis) is eaſily accounted for. 
On the Heathen ſcheme he muſt place them there; and I think he ſeems to have placed them in a 
very proper part of it. Ades which we interpret (not quite ſo exactly as we ſhould) by our word 
Hell, anciently ſignified the grave or place of the dead in general. All therefore that die, muſt. 
go to Ades. The very good are in one part of it, as well as the very bad in another; and the 
indifferent muſt be in ſome part or other, as well as the good and the bad, It is the common re- 
ceptacle of all, who are born in our world; and even the great heroes, who were ſuppoſed to go to 
Heaven or to preſide over ſtars, had their airy repreſentation in Ades. As all mankind may be 
divided, into three general claſſes, the good, the bad and the indifferent, Ades is laid out by Virgil 
into three general diviſions, Erebus, Tartarus and Elyſium. The indifferent he places neither in the 


clear light of Elyſium nor in the ſolid darkneſs of Tartarus; but in a twylight ſort of world, of a me- 


lancholy air indeed (for the general notion of death among the ancients was fad and gloomy), but not 
| incapable. of ſome pleaſure or conſolation, In. Erebus (or this diviſion for the indifferent) Virgil 
places the infants, as not deſerving death, firſt and neareſt to the land of the living. Next to the 
| infants he places ſuch as had been condemned to death without a cauſe. Then ſuch ſuicides he looked 
upon as leaſt guilty; ſuch as had the moſt reaſon for quitting the ſtation, which the great leader had 
aligned them in the upper world. Then are thoſe whoſe lives were ſhortened either by love or in 
war. Theſe might very well not be cfiminals; they have not in general the appearance of being ſo ; 
and as there are many warriors, as. well as lovers, that fling away their lives without any great merit 
too, there will be enough of each to ſtock their particular diſtricts in this region of the indifferents, 


where Virgil plunges them deeper and nearer the borders of Tartarus than the little innocents and - 


unjuſtly vac perſons we have been ſpeaking of. I ſhall only juſt add here, that Menippus' 8 
account of Hell in Lucian (Nezveyaila) agrees in the general diſpoſition of the place exactly with Virgil's 
account, and points out the ſame three regions and in the ſame order; the firſt for judgment, the ſecond 
for puniſhment, and the third for rewards. The ſame writer in another place makes the fame diſtine- 

tion-of good, bad and indifferent, for the inhabitants of theſe three regions, and places the good in | 
Elyſium, che bad in Tartarus and the indifferent (which he ſays are moſt numerous) in the wide 

plains of Lrebus.” ——SpENCE's Polymetis, Dial. XVI, 


[e] In Dido—Szvit amor magnoque irarum fluQtuat lun. IV. 


Speaking of Dido's {cath the poet ſays, 
— nec fato, « merita”” nec mörte peribat; 
Sed © miſera” ante diem ſubitoque accenſa furore ——n. IV. 
and thus he ſeems to place her among the “ miſerable” rather than the wicked.“ a 
Ff | ET — When 
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but a cowardly and effeminate refuge from the evils of life, only fit for women 
on any diſappointment of their puſillanimous paſſions: whereas * fortitude” 
under. every trial is the diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic of his great hero [p]. 


The opinions and conduct of Marcus Brutus ſhall engage our next atten- 
tion. Brutus, (according to the relation of Plutarch in his life) though a pro- 
ficient in all the ſes of the Grecian philoſophy, was moſt attached to the-Plato- 
niſts or ancient academy. He approved not at all of the principles of Car- 
neades or the new academy, in which Cicero made ſo conſiderable a figure. In 
conſequence of being much converſant in the Platonic writings and which con- 
tained alſo the opinions of Socrates, he had many ſcruples concerning the legality 


When Amata, the wife of Latinus, had failed in her plan for the deſtruction of Eneas, whom ſhe 
deſpiſed as an unworthy huſband for her daughter Lavinia, and 3 SIO, whom ſhe favoured, 
killed in battle, ſhe gave herſelf 4 to deſpair and ſuicide, 
| ſubito mentem turbata dolore 
Se cauſam clamat crimenque caputque malorum : 

Multaque per mceſtum demens effata furorem, 

Purpureos moritura manu diſcindit amictus 

Et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta, 


EN. XII. 


Virgil ſeems almoſt to have made another female ſuicide of the mother of Euryalus on hearing of her 
ſon's death. 


— — in me omnia tela. 
Conticite: o Rutuli ; me primam abſumite ferro. 
Aut tu, magne pater Divum, miſerere, tuoque 
Inviſum hoc detrude caput ſub Tartara telo : 
« Quando aliter nequeo crudelem abrumpere vitam.“ 
Meaning perhaps, © ſince I have not reſolution enough to kill myſelf.” 


Xx. IX. 


Anchiſes alſo wiſhes Zneas to leave him behind at his departure from Troy, and then he will kill 


himſelf. 


5 . — Vos, o quibus integer ævi 
Sanguis, ait, ſolidæque ſuo ſtant robore vires; 
Vos agitate fugam. 
Me ſi cœlicolæ voluiſſent ducere vitam 
Has mihi ſervaſſent ſedes: ſatis una ſuperque 
Vidimus excidia et captæ ſuperavimus urbi. 
Sic o lic poſitum affati diſcedite corpus. 
Ipſe manu mortem inveniam.— EN. II. 


[v] Quicquid erit, ſuperanda omnis fortuna ferendo eſt. Ex. V. 


roy 


O. 


or propriety of ſuicide, and even condemned at the, time the voluntary death of 


his uncle and father-in-law, the Utican Cato. But as the cireumſtances of his 


life changed and his fortunes became deſperate, he alſo changed his opinion of 
ſuicide. For on the morning of the battle of Philippi, Brutus and Caſſius are 
reported i in his a of — to have holden the 8 ene 


Cal oo | Id the Gods grant, o Brutus, that this day we may prove 1b 
e rious and ſpend the remainder of our lives together in comfort and happineſs | ! 
« But ſince the event of human affairs, and eſpecially of great ones, is moſt 
«© uncertain ;- and ſince, if the battle. ſhould prove adverſe, we may find a difficulty | 
« of ever meeting again, tell me, what is s your opinion and reſolution concerning 
«« putting ourſelves to death? TS 


Brutus. When L was a youth, Caſſius, and leſs engaged in active life and 
e conſequently leſs experienced, I embraced (I know not how) ſuch ſentiments 
« of philoſophy, as made me condemn Cato for killing himſelf. I then deemed 


<« jt an act of ureverence towards the Gods, and which implied but little idea 


« of valour among men, when we thus ſhowed ourſelves unwilling to ſubmit to 
the diſpenſations of Providence, or unable to endure with firmneſs and reſolution 
« whatever misfortunes might fall to our lot. But now in the midſt of danger 
I am quite of another mind. For if Providence does not terminate our 
e preſent undertaking according to our wiſhes, I ſhall-reſt without further trial. 
« I ſhall make no more preparations for war, but will die contented with my 
« preſent fortune. I ſurrendered up my life to the ſervice of my country on the 
« ides of March, and have ſurvived ever ſince only to enjoy liberty and 
« honour.” At theſe words Caſſius gave a ſmile of approbation and embracing 
Brutus ſaid, © With ſuch reſolutions let us meet the enemy; for either we ſhall 
conquer ourſelves, or have no cauſe to fear the victory of others.” The event 
of the battle is well known ; as likewiſe that both theſe great leaders fulfilled 
their previous determinations and fell [z] by their own ſwords, But this pre- 


Cl pitation 


A 


[E] Caſſius ordered his freedman to kill him (an uſual mode of ſuicide in thoſe days), which he 
executed by ſevering his head from his body. Brutus, after having taken an affectionate leave of his 
friends and having aſſured them, that he was only angry with fortune for his country's ſake, ſince he 

eſteemed himſelf in his death more happy than his conquetors, adviſed them to ptovide for their own 


2 | / ſafety ; 
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cipitation has been juſtly cenſured, in that they deſtroyed with themſelves all re- 
maining [y] hopes of the republic. Though Brutus obſerved to Caſſius, that 


he had changed his opinion of ſuicide, yet he aſſigns no grounds or reaſons, why 


he thought it more lawful than he had done before. The truth was, he began 
to grow deſperate, and of courſe the deductions of his cooler reaſon appeared 
weak in proportion; and his judgment claſhing now with his perſonal feelings, 
at length gave way and vaniſhed before them. Such is the caſe with an infinite 


number of ſuicides at the preſent hour, who are not ſo honourable in their pur- 
ſits as the Roman patriot. Reaſon is lulled aſleep by the irregularity of appe- 
HA: An W . to the N of n em and m_ 


Pliny the A ſeems to hu aten very favourable notions' of müde; 
who writes thus in a chapter entitled © Of God.” *The chief comfort of man 
« in his imperfect ſtate is this; that even the Deity cannot do all things. For 
« inſtance, he cannot put himſelf to death when he pleaſes, which is the greateſt 


= indulgence he has given to man amid he ſore evils of life [G]. Pliny like=- 


ſafety ; and then retiring he uſed the aſſtarice of his intimate Strato to run his ſword through his body. 
This is Plutarch's account in his life. But Dion Caſſius (Lib. XLVII.) puts the words of diſappoint- 
ment and chagrin. into Brutus's mouth at his death, making him quote a paſſage from Euripides in his- 


Hercules furens. O wretched virtue, thou art a bare name! I miſtook thee for a ſubſtance. But 
ce thou thyſelf art the ſlave of F ortune.“ 


[F] “ Cato (ſays Monteſquieu ; in & Riſe and Fall of Roman Empire,” C. xii. ) gave himſelf up to 


death at the end of the tragedy, but Brutus and Caſſius before it; 3 ont compaſſion on that Republic 
“ which they thus abandoned“. 


[o] Imperfectæ verò naturæ in homine præcipua ſolatia, ne Deum quidem poſſe omnia. 
que ſibi poteſt · mortem conſciſcere ſi velit: quod homini dedit optimum in tantis vitæ . 


Hier, L. II. C. vii.) 


The heathens ſcem in more than one inſtance to have claimed a fuperiority over their Gods. Pliny: 


Nam ne-. 


Mare 


here arreſts a privilege to man beyond the power of the Gods to exerciſe. Seneca (Ep. liii. ) alſo gives 


greater credit to his © wiſe” mam than to the Deity ; © Becauſe the Deity is wiſe through his own na- 
« ture, and cannot help being ſo; whereas man attains his wiſdom by his own Slates” Eft ali- 
quid quo ſapiens antecedit Deum. IIle nature. beneficio, non ſuo, ſapiens. eſt. And Epicurus (or at 
leaſt Lueretius for him) very civilly diſmiſſes the Gods from all management of worldly affairs, for that 
indeed“ they are not capable of undertaking ſuch a buſineſs,” 

Ipſa * ſua per ſe ſponte omnia Diis agere expers. 

Nam (proh ſancta Deum tranquilla pectora pace 

Que placidum degunt zvum vitamque ſerenam |} 
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* wiſe beſtows high commendations on the kindneſs of mother Earth, who in 
* mere compaſſion to our miſeries has produced ſuch, poiſons [u], as will moſt: 
« eaſily and pleaſantly -accompliſh- our death.“ Theſe the great men of old 
ufually carried about them againſt the viciſitudes of fortune [1]. Pliny, when 
writing of bodily. pain or diſorders, advances as follows. Even: folly itſelf 
te ſeems capable of determining, which are the moſt grievous diſorders, ſince © his. 
«© own” ſeems to every one to be the worſt to endure. But our anceſtors have 
« judged, that the greateſt of tortures is from ſtones in the bladder occafioning. 
« ſtrangury ; the next from cramps in the ſtomach ; the third from pains in the 
„head: and that it is from theſe chiefly that men ſeek relief in ſelf- murder; ſuch. 
« is the condition of life, that death often becomes the moſt [x] deſirable har- 
* bour”. Pliny the elder, though not particularly addicted to any one ſyſtem of 
philoſophy, is ſaid rather to have inclined to that of the Epicureans ; and hat i is. 
advanced above is very conſiſtent with their notions. To become! non-ekiſtent” 

rather than live in violent pain and miſery without hopes of relief 15:agreeable to 


Epicurean principles; but to elaim the power of becoming ſo, as a privilege ſu- 


peBor to that poſſeſſed by eternal beings ſuppoſed to be liable to no imperfection 
or trouble, and therefore wanting no means of eſcaping it, is too quaint and ab- 
ſurd a ſophiſm to deſerve further notice: and yet Hume [] has thought this 
very paſſage from Pliny of ſufficient weight and importance to cloſe his whole 
Eſlay in favour of ſuicide. 5 e 


Quis + regere immenſi ſummam, quis habere profundi 
Endo manu validas potis eſt moderanter habenas ? . 
Quis pariter cœlos omnes convertere et omneis 
Ignibus ætheriis terras ſuffire feraceis? 
Omnibus inque locis eſſe omni tempore præſto, &c. &cc. L. II. 


La) Plinius Terram matrem etiam venena noſtri miſertam inſtituiſſe credi vult: ut ſcilicet facillimo 


hauſtu illibato corpore et cum toto ſanguine extingueremur, nullo labore ſentientibus ſimiles. Narr. 
Hisr. L. II. C. iii. 


[1] & Maſiniſſa fidum e ſervis vocat, ſub cujus cuſtodia regio more ag incerta fortunæ venenum 
Fins le. 3 XXX. 15. : * 


[x] Qui graviſſimi ex his morbis ſunt diſcerni ſtultitia prope videri poteſt, cum ſuus cuique 24 præ- 
ſens quiſque atrociſſimus videatur. Et de hoc tamen judicavère avi experimento, aſperimos cruciatus 
eſſe calculorum a ſtillicidio veſicz, proximum ſtomachi, tertium eorum, qui in capite doleant, non ob 
alios ferè morte conſcita : quoniam ea vitæ conditio eſt, ut mori k etiam fim portũs ſit. 
—— (Nr. HisT. L. XXV. Y 2801700 


55 8 Part III. C. i. where this part of Hume's Eſlay i is confiderads 


, | = + Scil. Deorum. 
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| Pliny the younger, of moſt elegant manners and amiable memory, ſpe feel- 
ingly on the ſubje& of ſuicide, which he ſeruples not to call “ the moſt 
* mournful kind of death.” His ſenſibility indeed was ſuffering at the time 
from 1ts perpetration by one of his beſt and moſt admired friends. The whole. 
epiſtle (B. I. Ep. xi.) is filled with ſuch traits of genuine tenderneſs and un- 
affected ſorrow, as will readily excuſe 1 its introduction here, even under the diſ- 
guiſe of an inadequate tranſlation. I have ſuffered the moſt diſmal wreck, if 
& that be an adequate expr reſſion for the loſs I have ſuſtained. Corellius Rufus 
« js dead :—dead by his own hand, which agonizes [vt] my grief. For that is 
« the moſt lamentable kind of death, which neither proceeds from nature nor 
« from fate. There is a ſource of comfort in the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, when 
« life is terminated by diſeaſe ; but our grief is inconſolable for thoſe, who have 
„ invited their own death, becauſe we know they might have lived longer. The 
6c higheſt reaſon [x], which with the wiſe man is equivalent to neceſſity, com- 
e pelled Corellius to execute this purpoſe, though he had the moſt powerful at= 
« tractions towards life - an unſullied conſcience, a moſt excellent character and 
40 great influence; beſides theſe, a wife, a daughter, a grandchild, a ſiſter, and 
c amid all theſe dear pledges, true friends. But he labourcd under fo long and 
e painful an illneſs, that theſe powerful encouragements to live were overcome 
« by that reaſon, which prompted him to die. At the age of thirty-three (as I 
ee have heard him ſay) he was attacked by the gout.. It was in him an hereditary 
e diſorder, whoſe violence he kept under while young by ſtrict abſtinence and 
+, temperance. He ſuſtained its firſt attacks, as he advanced in years, by the 
« mere vigour of his mind. I viſited him (it was in the reign of Domitian) at 
« a time when he was enduring incredible tortures; for the gout was not now 
« confined to his feet, but had ſeized all his limbs. The attendants left his 
40 chamber, (for this was his rule, whenever any particular friend came to viſit 
„ him) and his wife alſo, though a woman to be intruſted in any matter, did 
« the ſame, After caſting his eyes around him — © and why (ſays he). do you 
« think I bear theſe torments ſo long? Only in hopes of ſurviving that public 
robber, (meaning Domitian) though but for a day. O that my ſtrength of 


[1] The expreſſion in the original is - quod exulcerat * meum. 


[NI Pliny here begins to apologize for his friend on ſtoical principles, but at the ſame time ſets forth 
the reaſons, which bs had to have continued in life, with ſo much energy and affection, as ſeems more 
to imply Pliny's wiſh, that Rufus had yielded to them. 


N 
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% body were but equal to my will, and my wiſh ſhould be accompliſhed ! ” 
+ Heaven granted his deſire of outliving the tyrant; and now having nothing 
„ more to wiſh for, but knowing that he ſhould die in ſecurity and freedom, 
* he broke [o] through his many, but leſs. ties of life. His diſorder had been 
« increaſing, which he had endeavoured to mitigate by temperance ; but his re- 
* ſolution forſook him on its continuance. It was now the fourth day of his 


e abſtinence from food, when his wife ſent me a moſt ſorrowful meſſage hat 


1 Corellius had determined to die; that her own and her daughter's entreaties 
« were of no avail, and that nothing was left but to try“ my” ſolicitations to 
recall him to life. Tran and was now juſt at hand, when a ſecond meſſage from 
his wife informed me, that even my entreaties would now be uſeleſs, ſo obſti- 
« nately was he hardened in his reſolution of dying. When his phyſician would 
have pr eſſed ſome ſuſtenance upon him, he cried out“ I am reſolved; (x8npaca) 
6. —a ſpeech which raiſed an equal ſhare of admiration and anxiety in my mind. 

60 I think on the friend and on the man whom I have loſt. I know he had com- 
« pleted his ſixty-ſeventh year, an age of reſpectable length even to the moſt robuſt. 

„ know he is eſcaped from perpetual ſickneſs. I know he died with all his 
« friends about him and left the ſtate (dearer to him than all) in a flouriſhing 
« condition. I know all this, and yet I grieve for his death, as much as if he 
« had been young and in full health. But I grieve principally (think me weak if 
you pleaſe) [y] on my own account. 1 have loſt, I have loſt the witneſs, guide 
e and governor of my conduct, and I fear I ſhall live more careleſsly in future. 
oh Adminiſter then conſolation to me—not that he was old, that he was infirm ;— go 

te J know, I know all this ;—but ſomething new, ſomething great; ſuch as I 
« never heard or read before. All that I have heard or read offers ſpontaneouſly, 
« but is overwhelmed in the exceſs of my ſorrow.” The touches of grief in this 


epiſtle are truly tender; and Pliny ſpake the ſentiments of every feeling heart on 


this ſubject, when he deſcribed felf-murder to be the moſt ſq] door and 
dreadful of all kinds of death. 


[0] Pliny here eats ſtoically, as in. the perſon of his friend rather than as advancing his own 
opinion of theſe ties of life. 

[ep] For a fuller account of the character of Corellius Rufus and of r s connexion n with him, 
fee B. IV. Ep. xvii. 

See alſo the ſuicide of Silius lealicus, the Poet, by er from food on account of illneſs, de- 
ſcribed and his character drawn in B. III. Ep. vii. | 
dee this point fully opened in Part II. C. i. 
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In another epiſtle (B. J. xxii.) Pliny writes thus. The long and obſtinate 
« illneſs of Titus Ariſto, whom I ſincerely admire and love, diſturbs me much: 
He lately entreated me and a few more of his deareſt friends to conſult his. 
ce phyſicians concerning the probable determination of his diſorder ; —that if it 
« were deemed incurable, he might voluntarily deprive himſelf of life; but if it 
<« were only likely to prove a long and difficult caſe, that he might bear it and 
* remain amongſt us. For that he thought it incumbent on him to yield to the 
« prayers of a wife, the tears of a daughter and the feelings of us his friends, ſo 
re as not to fruſtrate all our hopes by a voluntary death, provided thoſe hopes had 


„ tolerable foundation. Such a conduct I hold to be eſpecially arduous and 


<« exalted. For to run headlong into death by a blind kind of inſtinct is com- 
e mon to many; but to deliberate and weigh well the cauſes, and either to em- 
<& brace or lay aſide the counſel of death, as reaſon adviſes, is the part of a noble 
«© mind. The opinions of the phyſicians were favourable ; and it only remains 
for the Deity to be propitious to our fows.” Herein we ſee Pliny giving 
in to that idea of ſuicide, which alone can be effectually confuted on the 
principles of true Tg 


It yet remains to notice what 1s to be found in the writings of Joſephus re- 
ſpecting ſuicide, who in his third book of the Jewiſh wars relates. as follows. 
«© That after the Roman arms had been ſucceſsful in Judza, he, being at that 
e time a principal commander of the Jewiſh army, was for delivering himſelf 
* up to the conquerors; being encouraged thereto (as he relates) by certain 
e dreams and viſions, which aſſured him, that the Romans were to poſſeſs 
* Judæa. Since it pleaſeth thee, o God, (was the purport of his reſolution) 
e who haſt created the Jewiſh nation, to depreſs the ſame ; and ſince all thęir 
« good fortune is gone over to the Romans ; and fince thou haſt made choice of 
e this ſoul of mine to foretell what is to come to paſs hereafter ; I willingly give 
e them my hands and am content to live. And I proteſt openly, tliat I do not 
ce go over to the Romans, as a deſerter of the Jews, but as a miniſter from thee.” 
Fired with indignation at this treachery of their general (as it muſt needs appear 
to the Jews) the ſoldiers flocked around him and faid ; © Now indeed may the 
& laws of our forefathers, which God himſelf ordained, well groan to purpoſe : 
« that God we mean, who hath created the ſouls of the Jews of ſuch a temper, 
< that they — death! O Joſephus, art thou ſtill fond of life? canſt thou 
bear 


WA 
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bear to ſee the light in a ſtate of llarery ? How won haſt Rl forgotten thyſelf? 0 


„ how. many haſt thou perluaded to loſe their lives for liberty? But though the 


good fortune of the Romans has made thee forget thyſelf, we _ ought to take 
care, that the glory of our forefathers be not tarniſhed, We will lend thee 


« our right hand and a ſword. If thou wilt die willingly, thou ſhalt die as ge- 
« neral of the Jews; but if unwillingly, thou ſhalt die as a traitor to them.“ 

Upon this Joſephus was afraid of their attacking him, and yet thought he 
« ſhould be a betrayer of the commands of God, if he died before they were 
„ So notwithſtanding the diſtreſs he was in, he began to talk to 
0 them in the following terms. O my friends, why are we fo earneſt to kill 
< ourſelves ? why do we ſet our ſoul and body, which are ſuch dear companions 


* 


„ ſuch variance ? It is a brave thing to die in war; but it ſhould be by the 


2 hands of the enemy, our conquerors, If therefore I avoid death from the 
„ ſword of the Romans, I am truly worthy to be killed by my own ſword and 
« my own hands. But if they admit of mercy and would ſpare their enemy, 
"0; how much more ought we to have mercy upon ourſelves ? It is a fooliſh thing 
* to do that to ourſelves, which we quarrel with them for doing to us. It is a 

175 brave thing indeed to die for liberty, but ſtill it ſhould be in battle, and by 
e thoſe, who would take that liberty from us. He is equally a coward who will not 
„die (bravely), when he is obliged to die, and he, who will die, when he is 
not obliged to it. What are we afraid of, when we will not go up and meet 
the Romans? Is it death? why then inflict it on 1 Nay, You ſay, we 
“ muſt be ſlaves; are we then in a clear ſtate of liberty at preſent ? But it is 


i * 


* 


* 


„ manly, you ſay, to kill oneſelf, No cer tainly. I ſhould eſteem that pilot 
d an errant coward, who out of fear of a ſtorm, ſhould fink his ſhip of his own - 


« accord. But felt-murder is a crime moſt remote from the common nature of 


e all animals, and an inſtance of impiety againſt God our creator. No animal 
4 dies by its own contrivance or with its own conſent. The deſire of life is a 
lav engraven in them all. On which account we deem thoſe, who openly 


'£C 


* 


take life away, our enemies, and thoſe, who do it by treachery are puniſhed 


for ſo doing. From God we have received our being, and we ought to leave 


* it to his pleaſure to take it away. The bodies of men are mortal and created 
« out of corruptible matter; the ſoul is immortal and a portion of that divinity, 
e which inhabits in our bodies. If any one deſtroy or abuſe a depoſit he has received 
« from a mere man, he 1s eſtcemed a wicked and perfidious perſon : how then 
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can we caſt out the divine depoſit of our ſouls without offence ? Our law or- 


ce 


dains the puniſhment of ſlaves, who run away even from bad maſters, and 
ſhall we run away from God the beſt of maſters, and expect impunity or not 
think ourſelves guilty of impiety ? Do not you know that thoſe, who depart 
out of this life according to the law of nature, and pay that debt, which was 
received from God, when he that lent it us is pleaſed to require it back again, 
enjoy eternal fame ; that their houſes and their poſterity are eftablithed ; that 
their ſouls are pure and obedient, and obtain a moſt holy place in heaven; 
from whence in the revolution of ages they are again ſent into pure bodies; 
whilſt the ſouls of thoſe, whoſe hands have acted madly againſt themſelves, 
are received into the darkeſt place of Ades? For which reaſon God hates ſuch 


doings ; and the crime is puniſhed by our moſt wiſe legiſlator. Accordingly 


our laws [R] determine, that the bodies of ſuch as kill themſelves ſhould be 
expoſed till the ſun be ſet without burial. The laws of other nations alſo 
enjoin ſuch mens hands to be cut off, when they are dead, which had been 
made uſe of in deſtroying themſelves when. alive ; while they reckoned, that 
as the body is alien from the ſoul, ſo. is the hand alien from the body. It is a 
right thing, my friends, to reaſon juſtly, and not add to the calamities men 
bring on us our own impiety towards our Creator. If we have a mind to 
preſerve ourſelves, let us do it; for to be preſerved by thoſe our enemies, to 
whom we have given ſo many demonſtrations of our courage, is no way in- 
glorious. But if we have a mind to die it is good to die by the hand of thoſe, 
who have Is] conquered us.” 


Such were the motives urged by Joſephus to prevent theſe ſoldiers from murder 


ing him and themſelves. But their ears were thut againſt all conviction, both 
on account of their irritation againſt their general himſelf and a deſperation of 
their own affairs. Ruſhing in on Joſephus, they gave him every opprobrious. 
appellation and ſeemed ready to fall on him with their ſwords. But having ex- 
tricated himſelf by various methods of addreſs from inſtant death, he prevailed 
on them to liſten to the following propoſal. ** Come on (ſays he)! and ſince it 


cc 


is reſolved amongſt you, that you wall die, let us commit our mutual deaths. 


[x] This muſt have been ſome cuſtom ſuperinduced on the law of Moſes, as the law itſelf mentions 


no ſuch thing. | : | 
Is See ſome of Joſephus's arguments noticed in Chap. on Donne, Part VI. Chap. i. 


cc. to 


re to a ene by lot. Let him on whom the firſt lot | falls be killed by 


„ him, who hath the ſecond ; and the ſecond by the third; and thus fortune 


« ſhall make its progreſs through us all. Nor thus ſhall any of us periſh by his 
% own hand, except the laſt man, in whom it would be moſt ignominious to 
ce think of ſaving himſelf.” This propoſal being accepted, he alſo drew his lot 
ce with the reſt, He, who had the firſt lot, cheerfully ſubmitted his neck to 
« him, who had the ſecond, and ſo on: and the thoughts that their general 
« (whom they greatly loved) would die among them and with them, made them 
<« eager for their turn. It happened however that Joſephus and one other ſol- 
dier only were left to draw lots; and as the general was very deſirous, neither 


* to imbrue his own hand in the blood of his countryman, nor to be con- 


« demned by lot himſelf, he perſuaded the ſoldier to truſt his fidelity, and to 
<« live as well as himſelf. Thus ended this tragical ſcene, and Jos im- 
© mediately ſurrendered himſelf up to Veſpaſian.” 


Though Joſephus here makes uſe of all the principal Socratic arguments 
againſt ſuicide, and alſo adds ſome others of his on; yet it does not at all ap- 
pear, that he himſelf was firmly perſuaded by them. He deſired at that time to live, 
as having predictions to declare to Veſpaſian, concerning his future exaltation to 
the Roman empire, of which there was not at that time the moſt diſtant proſpett. 

Theſe divine inſpirations (concerning the nature of which it is not our buſineſs 
here to inquire) occupied his ſoul, and led him into actions to preſerve his life, 


which he would otherwiſe probably have voluntarily ſacrificed on the above occa- 


ſion. For this ſeems rather to have been his natural opinion, by the ſpeech 
he made to Veſpaſian ſoon after. Thou, o Veſpaſian, thinkeſt no more than 
* that thou haſt taken Joſephus himſelf captive. But I come to thee, as a 
e meſſenger of greater tidings. For had I not been ſent by God to thee, © I 
w knew what was the law of the Jews in this caſe ; and how it becomes generals 
to die.“ But I deſerve to be kept under ſtrait confinement, till it ſhall appear, 
* whether I affirm any thing raſhly as coming from God.” Now as it no 
where appears in the law of Moſes, that Jewiſh commanders or ſoldiers were 


A 


obliged to kill themſelves rather than go into ſlavery under heathens (as is here 
intimated by Joſephus, and will be hereafter by Eleazar) it was only ſome vain 


doctrine or interpretation of ſome rigid Jewiſh ſectaries, and was grounded on a 


notion of Jewiſh pride, © that the Almighty was diſgraced by the bondage of 
E his choſen people. 
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There! is alſo another paſſage in Joſephus' s Hiſtory of the Jewiſh War (B. VII. * 
in which the commander of that day was as urgent for the complicated practice 
of murder and ſuicide,” in order to avoid falling into the enemies“ hands, as 
Joſephus had been againſt it. This reſpects the behaviour of Eleazar, the 
commander of thoſe bands of Jews called Sicarii, who were cloſely beſieged by 
the Roman general in the ſtrong fortreſs of Maſada. When the Romans had 
now nearly deſtroyed all the works, and there ſeemed ſcarce a poſſibility of the 
beſieged eſcaping death or at leaſt captivity, Eleazar conſulted about firſt killing 


their wives and children, and then themſelves ; and collecting the moſt 


courageous of his companions, he addreſſed them to the following ptirport. 
« Since long ago, my generous friends, we reſolved never to ſerve the Romans, 
« or any other than God himſelf, the time is now come, which obliges us to 
e make that reſolution good in practice. Let us not at this time bring the 
ce reproach of contradiction on ourſelves. I cannot but eſteem it a mark of 
© God's favour, that it is ſtill in our power to die bravely and in a ſtate of 


c freedom. It is very plain that we muſt be taken in a day's time, but ſtill it 


ce js an eligible thing to die after a glorious manner with our deareſt friends. 
“ This is what our enemies themſelves cannot hinder, though they be very 


deſirous of taking us alive. But let us not receive our puniſhments from 


« the Romans, but from God himſelf, as executed by our own hands. Theſe 
„ will be more moderate than the ether. Let our wives die before they are 
e abuſed, and our children before they have taſted of ſlavery. And after we 
% have 1 them, let us beſtow that glorious benefit upon one another mu- 


* tually, and Preſerve ourſelves in freedom, as an excellent funeral monument 
« for us. | 


However Eleazar did not find the above harangue work the effe& he expected; 
and there ſtill ſeemed a murmuring and backwardneſs to execute theſe bloody 
projects. He therefore renewed his harangue 1 in the following manner. Truly 
« (ſays he) I was greatly miſtaken in imagining, that I was leagued with brave 


men, who ſtruggled hard for liberty, and with ſuch as were reſolved either 


« to live with honour or to die. But I find that you are no better than others 
« jn virtue or courage, and are afraid of dying, though you be delivered thereby 


from the greateſt miſeries. Yon ought to make no delay in this matter, not 


« even to wait for advice. For the laws of our cOnntry (< but quære, where?) 
C6 and 
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and of God himſelf, have from ancient times, and as ſoon as ever we could 


uſe our reaſon, continually taught us; and our forefathers have corroborated 
the ſame doctrine by their actions and bravery of mind that it is life, which, 
is a calamity to men, and not death. For this laſt affords our ſouls their 
liberty, and ſends them by a removal into their own place of purity, where 
they are to be inſenſible of all ſorts of miſery.” (He then enters into a diſ- 


quiſition of the nature of the ſoul and body, in which it is not neceſſary here to 
follow him, and thus proceeds, ) © But why are we afraid of death, while we are 
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pleaſed with the reſt we take in ſleep? and how abſurd a thing is it to purſue | 


after liberty while we are alive, and yet to envy it to ourſelves, where it will 
be eternal? We therefore, who have been brought up in a diſcipline of our 
own, ought. to become an example to others in our readineſs ro die. Yet if 


We: ſtand; in need of foreigners to ſupport us in this matter, let us regard thoſe 


by {x[ndians," who profeſs the exerciſe of philoſophy. For theſe good men do but 
3s *unwillidgly undergo the time of life, and look upon it as a neceſſary ſervitude, 
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and make haſte to let their ſouls looſe from their bodies. Nay, when no 
neceſſity preſſes them to it or drives them upon it, theſe have ſuch a deſire of 
a life of immortality, that they tell other men beforehand that they are about 


* todepart: and nobody hinders them. But every one thinks them happy men, 


and gives them letters to be carried to their familiar friends, who are dead. 
So when theſe men have heard all, they deliver their bodies to the fire; and 


in order to their getting their ſoul a ſeparation from the body in the greateſt 
* purity, they dic in the midſt of hymns and commendations. For their deareſt 


friends conduct them to their death more readily than the reſt of mankind 


conduct out their fellow-citizens, who are going a long journey. Who at. 
the ſame time weep on their own accounts, but look on the others as happy 
perſons, ſoon to be made partakers of the immortal order of beings. Are we 
not therefore aſhamed to have lower notions than theſe Indians? and by our 
* own cowardice to lay a baſe reproach upon the laws of our country, which 
* are ſo much deſired and imitated by all mankind? But put the caſe, that we 
had been brought up under another perſuaſion and taught, that life is the 
« greateſt good, which men are capable of, and that death is a calamity; how- 


ever the circumſtances we are now in ought to be an inducement to us to 


* bear ſuch calamity courageouſly : ſince it is by the will of God and by ne- 


ceflity that we are to die. Let us then make haſte to die bravely, Let us, 
* pity 
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« pity ourſelves, our wives, our children, whilſt it is in our Power to ſhow 


« them pity. Let us die before we become ſlaves to our enemies; and let us 
"0 go ont of the world with our wives and children in a ſtate of freedom. This 
« js that our laws command vs to do; this is that our wives and children claim 


«« at our hands; and God himſelf hath brought this neceſſity upon us (mean- | 
« ing by ſuffering the Romans to conquer them). Let us make haſte; and 
« inſtead of affording our enemies the pleaſure they expect from getting us into 
<« their power, let us leave them an example, which ſhall at once cauſe their 
t aſtoniſhment at our deaths and their admiration of our hardineſs therein.” 


Now this harangue (which was probably dreſſed up by Joſephus) muſt be 


ſuppoſed to contain the opinions of the Jews at that time concerning the pro- 


priety and neceſſity of ſuicide on ſach occaſions as the above. But the effect of 
whatever was ſaid by Eleazar is thus recorded by his hiſtorian. © Now as 
< Eleazar was proceeding in his exhortation, they cut him ſhort and made 

te haſte to do the work; being full of an ungovernable ardour of mind, and 

e ſeized with a demoniacal fury. Nor indeed when it came to the work itſelf 
5 did their zeal fail. They held faſt their reſolution, (being convinced by the 
* arguments of Eleazar, that they were doing a right thing in liberating their 
« families from the horrors of ſlavery) when they came into the preſence of 
« their wives and children ; and after tenderly embracing them completed what 
e they had reſolved on, as if they had been executed by the hands of ſtrangers. 


Nor was there a man, who ſcrupled to perform his part in this terrible exe- 
* cution, or who refuſed to deſpatch (under ſuch a miſerable neceſſity) his 


« neareſt relations. But when they had done this, deeming it an injury to 
© ſurvive them a moment, they choſe ten men by lot, who were to ſlay all the 
« reſt, Each laid himſelf down by his own wife and children, and embracing 

<« their dead bodies ſtretched his neck for the executioner to perform his me- 
« lancholy office. But when theſe ten men had without diſmay killed all the 
« reſt, they caſt lots among themſelves, who ſhould kill the ſurviving | nine 
« and after all himſelf. The nine offered their necks in the fame manner; 
« and when theſe were deſpatched, the ſurvivor took a laſt ſurvey of all the 


bodies, left any one ſhould not be quite deſpatched ; but when he found they 


ce were all dead, he firſt ſet fire to every thing around him, and then running 
* his ſword through his own body fell down dead near his own relations, Two 0 


£4 ancient 


* 
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“ under ground and lay hidden there, whilſt the others were intent on their 
te mutual laughter. The number thus ſlain in this ſpecies of ſelf. murder was 


e nine hundred and ſixty, women and children included.” This calamitous 


laughter was made about An. Dom. 73. One could ſcarce credit the relation, 
were it not to be recollected, that © the finger of God” (for cauſes well known) 
was in all that concerned the deſtruction of the Jewiſh polity, the deſolation 


i of the land, and the unparalleled ſufferings of its ſinful inhabitants. 


It is now time to cloſe this part of our inquiry into the opinions of the ancients; 
and the ſubſtance of what has been collected is as follows.—The wiſe of all 


ſects agreed, that death was neither timidly to be feared nor raſhly invited; 
that an endeavour to avoid death was always commendable, when it did not 
proceed from a deſire of living baſely; and a readineſs to die was equally good 


and virtuous [T], provided it aroſe not from a mere contempt of life. They all 


of them (the Epicureans alone excepted, who diſcarded all interference of the 


Gods in human affairs) allowed occaſions that might be interpreted into © per- 
miſſions or orders of the Deity” to quit life by voluntary violence : but without 
ſuch a permiſſion indicated by ſome outward circumſtances of life, no ſect ſeems 
to have acknowledged the expediency or innocency of ſuicide. The great differ- 
ence between them lies in determining the nature and extent of theſe permiſſions. 
Some confined them within ſuch narrow limits, as almoſt, 1f not totally, ex- 
cluded the perpetration of what could properly be called a voluntary ſuicide on 
any occaſion. The prohibition of the Deity from retiring out of life, according 
to the Pythagoric and Socratic opinions, ſeems applicable to every inſtance in 


en we could preſerde life with innocence; and conſequently the 8 


171 See Plutarch in the beginning of his life of Pelopidas, who. has ſome good reflections to the 


fame purpoſe. 


Wow”. Emperor julian alſo on his deach-bed (after having received a mortal wound in battle) ſaid as 


| follows. I now offer my tribute of gratitude to the eternal Being, who has not ſuffered me to periſh 


<« by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the ſecret dagger of conſpiracy, or by the ſlow tortures of a lingering. 
< difeaſe. He has given ine in the midſt of an honourable career, a ſplendid ana glorious departure. 


« from this world: and I hold it equally abſurd, equally baſe, to ſolicit or to decline, thc ſtroke ot. 


& fate.”-— —dee GIBBON's Rom. Hiſt, Vol. IV. SVO. p. 201, Who trantates from Ammianus- 
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of the Deity 3 is only implied, when we cannot help aung by our own Minds or 
acting in diſobedience to ſome other great rule of our duty. An inſtance and 
illuſtration of this doctrine is clearly exhibited in the death of Socrates himſelf. 
He was commanded by the laws of his country * to drink poiſon;“ by doing 
which he became in ſome meaſure his own executioner. He might have refuſed 
to do it voluntarily, and might have compelled his judges to have put him to 
death in ſome way or other * without his own interference.” But here he diſ- 
covers the permiſſion of the Deity to adminiſter to his own death rather than 
to give up his innocency, or to ſhow himſelf diſobedient to the laws of his 
country. But as the Socratic philoſophy began to be crumbled into ſets, theſe 
ſuppoſed commands or intimations of the Deity concerning ſelf- deſtruction 
became of more extenſive interpretation. Ariſtotle indeed wiites pointedly 
_ againſt ſelf- murder, as deſerving the higheſt cenſure and ignominy: but he 
conſiders it ſolely as an offence againſt the ſtate, not as either impugning the 
authority of God, or as being injurious to the intereſts of ſelf. Plato much 
enlarges the leave; and Zeno extends it to a great length. Suicide was a fa- 
vourite doctrine of the Stoics, though not without a difference of interpretation 
among themſelves. Still however among them there was always to be a per- 
miſſion or order from the Deity before they could innocently deſtroy themſelves. 
Their own murder was not to be perpetrated on every ſlight pretence, or fled to as 
a juſtifiable concluſion of an ill-ſpent life. There was to be a previous dignity of 
character in the ſelf- murderer, as well as a fitneſs in the moment of execution, 
which alone could juſtify an end, which the Stoics ever regarded under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as peculiarly honourable. The followers of Socrates ſeem to have been of 
opinion, that they were ſtrictly to adhere themſelves to the-paths of virtue and 
ſocial utility, and to preſerve their lives, as long as ever they could with inno- 
cence, in order to prolong their opportunities of doing good; and that they 


were patiently to ſubmit to every kind of perſecution and even to the impoſition 


of death itſelf on themſelves (as an external circumſtance they could not avoid) 
rather than deſert their juſt opinions and honourable practices. The followers 
of Zeno alſo allowed, that they were to purſue every thing that was great, 
diſintereſted and noble; but if ſtopped in their career of utility to their fellow- 
citizens by any e they could not avoid, they were to give over the 
purſuit and voluntarily to retire from life. Thus the Socratic adhered with 

| * 


— 
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modeſty and Oe to whatever was good ; and if oppoſed and perſecuted tilt 
_ perſiſted in his courſe, hoping for better times and patiently enduring for the "2 
truth's ſake. While the Stoic on the contrary, if not able to maintain his | 1 
uſual dignity in the purſuit of virtue, was indignant at oppoſition, and by | 
ſacrificing his life, not only fled from his own” exiſtence here, but from all 
future protection of the cauſe of virtue in his own perſon. Had the generality 
of mankind-been philoſophers [v] like themſelves, the behaviour of the Stoics | 
in this point would have been more juſtifiable; or rather in ſuch a caſe they 
would have met with few occaſions of rouſing their indignation againſt life. 
But in the mixed ſtate of mankind, where folly triumphs ſo much and fo often 
over wiſdom, the perſeverance of the Socratics, even beyond the ſtoical point of ; j 
dying, was much more for the benefit and advantage of ſociety. | 2 „ | 
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As the Epieureans Grass their Deities from every concern or attention to 1 
human affairs, they could pretend to no leave from above about the matter. | 
With them a man was to live as long as he could in tranquillity and indolence; 

and when that condition of life failed him without hope of recovery, he was to 
_ depart hence and to fink into annihilation, as ſoon as he pleaſed. The followers 
of Carneades reaſoned for or againſt ſuicide, as it beſt ſuited the argument they 
were upon; and pi actiſed! it or otherwiſe on the principles of that ſet, to which 
they rather inclined. Thus Stoical-Academics (if ſuch an expreſſion be warrant- | 
able) would plead a diſmiſſion, whenever their dignity was affronted or their Io 
glory diminiſhed ; whilſt Epicurean-Academics would care nothing about ſach | / jk 
matters, as long as their perſonal indolence and tranquillity was not ſuperſeded. MP | | 
One philoſopher [x] there was of extraordinary ſcepticiſm, who maintaining, _— 
« that to live or die was the ſame thing,” was aſked, © wherefore then do you | 
not kill yourſelf ?” . Preciſely. (anſwered Ne). for this very reaſon, becauſe 
there is no difference between life and death.“ 
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Though upon the whole then the opinions of the ancient philoſophers (a few 
excepted, but thoſe evidently of the better ſort) muſt be adjudged to be favour- 
able to ſuicide in many caſes, yet let not the modern ſelf- murderer offer to hold <3 


ney 2 


[v] The great error of Stoiciſm was the being ſo much 8 up in the dignity of ſelf. | 
Mr | * This was Pyrrho of Elis 1 in Peloponneſus the author of Pyrrhoniſm and Atheiſm. | . 4 s | 
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up his head on the notion of his being acquitted by ſuch reſpe&table * | 
For in the finſt place its moſt ſtrenuous advocates the Stoics allowed not its 

perpetration, as a refuge from crimes and vices; and therefore they would have 
excluded the bulk of modern ſelf- murderers from all connexion with their ſect: 
ſo that at beſt the preſent race of ſuicides could only have ranked with the groſs 
herd of Epicurus, Again; it muſt ever be remembered, 'that the ancients were 
ſurrounded with difficulties and uncertainties relative to a future ſtate; and that 
therefore their reaſonings on theſe points were proportionably vague, contra- 
dictory v] and erroneous. They reaſoned however as well as the dim glim- 
merings of natural light enabled them to do; and would the moderns but make 


as good uſe of their ſuperior advantages, they could not but draw more firm 


and ſtable concluſions than many of the ſages of antiquity did, concerning the 
nature of God, of the ſoul, and of futurity; and conſequently of the baſis of 


ſocial union, moral obligation and religious duty: —all which evidently tend 


not only to diſcountenance, but to reprobate the practice of ſelf· murder. 


ö ö 4 * 


| I Multi ex iis philoſophis, quia zternas eſſe animas ſuſpicabantur, tanquam in etelum mĩgraturĩ 
eſſent ſibi ipſis manus contulerunt: ut Cleanthes, ut Chryſippus, ut Zeno, ut Empedocles. Homicidæ 
igitur illi omnes philoſophi, & ipſe Romanæ ſapientiæ Cato, qui antiquam fe. occideret, perlegiſſe 


Platonis librum dicitur, qui eſt ſcriptus de zternitate animarum; & ad ſummum nefas philoſophi auto- 


ritate compulſus eſt; & hic tamen aliquam moriendi cauſam videtur habuiſſe—odium ſervitutis. Quid 


| Ambraciotes ille Cleombrotus, cum eundem librum perlegifſet,- præcipitem ſe dedit nullam aliam ob 


cauſam, niſi quod Platoni crediderit? Execrabilis prorſus ac fugienda doctrina, ſi abigit homines e vits.. 
Quod ſi ſciſſet Plato atque docuiſſet, a quo & quomodo, & quibus, & quæ ob facta & quo tempore 
immortalitas tribuatur, nee Cleombrotum impegiſſet in mortem voluntariam nec Catonem; ſed eos ad 
vitam & juſtitiam potius erudiſſet. LACTANTIUS Div. Inſt, L. III. ſect. 18. De falſa Sapientia, | 


Lactantius in this paſſage infers, that even the philoſophy, which formerly led to think the ſoul i im- 
mortal, was a pernicious ſort of wiſdom, becauſe it frequently led its * to commit the foul « crime 
of ſuicide, in order to enjoy immortality ſo much the ſooner. 2 
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Tbeban lar W Mid een — be bodies of — cut in 
| Greece were buried in ſome pit, not burned with the uſual ſolennities. —The refuſal 
of the uſual funeral rites to the body of a ſuicide, a' great mark of abhorrence of the 

practice; as is alſo the company with which the ſucide' is joined in this probibi- 

tion. Ccan cuſtom of aſking leave of the magiſtrate to deftroy' oneſelf. - Maſilian 
the ſame.—The idea herein, that man's life belongs nos to himſelf, but to the ſlate.— 
| Declamations of Nuintilian and Libanius grounded on the idea off aſking leave 
of the ſenate, —Demonaſſa-of Cyprus, her law againſt ſuicide, as given by Dion 
Cbryſoſtom in ee ae e e . e at Miletus in JIonia. 


N attention has hitherto been paid only to the opinions“ of ſome ſages 

of antiquity concerning ſuicide ; but it will be neceſſary to make a fur- 

they! inquiry into what laws or cuſtoms were actually eſtabliſhed in ancient ſtates 
on this head. By the laws of Thebes ſuicides were to have no honours paid to 

their [z] memory; but they were to be branded with infamy and their bodies 
to be deprived of the accuſtomed funeral ſolemnities. The Athenian law on 

this head is pointed; * Let the hand which committed the ſuicide [A] be cut 
off and buried apart from the reſt of the body: —as having been ſuch an 
enemy and traitor to it. But the only burial allowed to the ſuicide was 1gno- 
minious and diſgraceful, being neither to be performed with the uſual ſolemni- 
ties nor in the accuſtomed places. The bodies of unjuſtifiable ſuicides were 
not burned to aſhes: according to the Grecian cuſtom; but were privately buried 
under ground; it dans deemed a pollution of the holy element of fire to con- 


z 


[z] Hinc 2 eſt, ut lege Thebanorum, 8 N infamia” reſort ex Ariſtotele Ze- 
nobius, Cent. Fl Prov. 17. Qua; de, OTE 6 Ono ceig d. EAUTBC Cv arpevTets SE Tb peTEY O00, x c Apige NG bY 


nor meeps OS,, To zuTo Tr, oth 708 a) drs. YE ν,j&?(ñ8 Bk BTVpwY. PETITI Commentarius in 
Leges Atticas, p. 523. 0 


[A] Ea Ti avrov hoagphommar—Th yore 'TYT0 $10 oat amo ua Nie re cαmxos 2 
Commentarius i in Leges Atticas. 
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ſume thoſe carcaſſes in it, which had thus baſely deſerted the intereſts B] and 
ſervice of themſelves and their country. When it is recollected, what a pious 
and earneſt zeal was ſhown by the Greeks in reſpect of funeral [o] rites ;—that 
it was eſteemed by them worſe than death, not to have their aſhes buried in 
the tombs of their anceſtors, and that the conſequence of a failure in the uſual 
modes of interment were ſo much to be dreaded,—it appears, that the guilt of 
ſuicide muſt be very grievous in their ſight, who could aſſign it ſo fevere a 
puniſhment. Indeed ſome further Judgment may be formed concerning the 
idea entertained of the heinouſneſs of this crime, by the company with which 
the ſelf- murderer is joined in the refuſal of the accuſtomed funeral ſolemnities; 
viz. ©** with the public or private enemy, with the traitor and conſpirator againſt 
his country, with the tyrant, the ſacrilegious wretch, and ſuch- grievous 
offenders, whoſe puniſhment was impalement alive on a croſs.” (See Potter's 
iq.) Theſe laws however, it may be ſuppoſed, were either grown obſolete 
or not rigidly executed in later times, as there were fo many excepted caſes, even 
by Plato himſelf, in which ſuicide was deemed no crime and in conſequence 
able to no puniſhment. , Indeed the principal caſe on which its guilt was eſta- 
bliſhed (a cowardly faint-heartedneſs) was very hard to be proved after a. man's. 


deceaſe, or to be ſeparated from a fear of that ſhame and 1 ignominy. which was. 
one allowed cauſe of its commiſſion. 


However it 18 plain, 3 the Ariſtotelian idea of ſuicide, as being an offence 
againſt the ſtate, prevailed among the inhabitants of the iſland of Ceos. For 
there was a law in that iſland, that every one ſhould aſk leave of the magiſtrates, 
and at the ſame time give in his reaſons for win to n himſelf; which 


(Þ] Evaiar de avror (ſcil. Kh) ee 26 2 TV To. οονπνH,t, pins Kanyxarrog, ws un deln Tvps herr 
1. iavry; aeg. Sepeliverunt autem Ajacem humi corpus deponentes, Calchante interpretante im- 


- pium eſſe, ut ii igne ſepeliantur, qui ſibi manum conſcivere.——PHILOSTRATI Heroica, p. 695. 


[c] The greateſt imprecation among the Greeks was, © May you die and be deſtitute of burial !”” 
which was in conſequence of an opinion, that unburied ghoſts were never admitted into Flyſium.— 
See PorrER's Greek Antiq. B. IV. c. i. 


Alian ſays (Var. Hiſt. L. IV. C. vii. ) BY u cep To XK& 085 oo To aTmo)aviy all ETES ponds TOTE AVAET AUTH S. 
4 „ MAYTEAWS αoοε¶l Tupne, I) XG £029 Obaowss pe, d A i TH; TIN TING KG TE νοẽ, era MοπE,eο 
apres uad aneilen d Te Hoc eft. Ne in morte quidem ſceleroſis hominibus aliquid lucri propoſitum. 
eſt, quoniam neque tunc poſſunt quieſcere. Sed aut prorſus deſtituuntur ſepulturà, aut quamvis ſepelian- 

tur, tamen ſupremum honorem & communem omnium corporum portum amittunt. 
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if approved, he publicly drank a Preparation of | poiſon. ny foe: that ade, 
but no one was to preſume to kill himſelf without previous permiſſion, - Va- 
lerius Maximus tells us, (L. II. c. vi.) that when he was attending. Sextus 
« Pompeius into Aſia, he was. preſent at a ceremony of this ſort. It was the 
« voluntary ſacrifice of a woman of diſtinction on the iſland, who had ſatisfied - 
the magiſtrates of. the propriety of her ſuicide for the following reaſons :— . 
that ſhe had paſſed her ninetieth.year in an uninterrupted courſe of health : / 
* and, vigour of body and mind; that fortune had ſmiled on her in every in- 
te ſtance of life; that ſhe had a numerous family, and was in every reſpect. 
** contented and happy: ſhe had only to fear ſome reverſe of fortune by ſeeming 
<« any longer to be covetous of life. The entreaties and eloquence of Pompey 
could not prevail on her to live after leave obtained to die; but ſhe was 
« pleaſed to think that her death would be e by the eclat of e., 9 
wy preſence o]. | 


[o] lian in his Various Hiſtory (B. III. c. xxxvii.) tells us, that there was a law among the 
Ceans, who inhabited an iſland in the Ægean ſea, that every one, Who had arrived at a conſiderable 
old age, ſhould. ſwallow the hemlock-draught, (Which was publicly kept. for ſuch purpoſes ) being. 
crowned and adorned as for a feaſt or ſacrifice. That this ſhould be done, whenever a perſon became 
ſenſible, that his life could be no longer ſerviceable to his country, and that his "faculties TIE to 

fail him.” | | 
Strabo alſo mentions (Geog. B. X.) 00 that : among the 8 of Ca, a bn ſeems to have * 
been eſtabliſhed, that thoſe citizens, whoſe age exceeded e years, ſhould live no longer to con- | | } 
ſume thoſe proviſions, which, younger people might want.” But the Cean, lady's caſe (mentioned by ; 
Valerius Maximus) is a ſufficient proof, either that this law was partially executed, or (which is ſtill | | 1 
more probable) that it was only a —_—— expedient of neceſſity during ſame ae or grievous '; | = 
famine. : ; | | 

Meminit & Heraclides W De Politiis (ſpeaking of Ceans) 1 TYpijreyyon rpc TN, GANG 

. ve aobliwou 1 arnpſ nc Ti,. 6) jv KNX, o d KaWvarw EauTE; S ονν . Hoc eſt, ſenio confecti mortem non 
expectant, ſed antequam adyersa valetudine corripiantur, alii papavere, alii eicutà ſibi ipſis mortem 
accerſunt. Cæterum qui fortunam ſecundam ſpontanea morte finiverint, priuſquim in adverſam in- 
ciderent, pauciores e Ex hoc t tamen more intelligendum eſt ud Plauti in Pœnulo, Act I. 


% 


A 


A 


Scen. 2. 


Ag, — Abi domum ac ſuſpende te. 
Ai. Foo ap Ag.. Quia nunquam audibis verba tot tam ſuavia.. 
Quid tibi opus eſt vixiſſe? Auſculta mihi modo ac ſuſpende te. 
Et ud 8 Eunucho, Act III. Scen. 5. ubi Chærea loquitur. 
Jamne erumpere hoe licet mihi gaudium? Proh Jupiter !. 
Nunc eſt profectò interfici cum perpeti me poſſum : TE > SECIS e ; 


Ne hoc gaudium contaminet vita ægritudine aliqua., 
KI1RCHMAN, Appendix ad Libros De F uneribus Romanorum. 
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The ſame- cuſtom relative to; ſuicide prevailed: alſo: among the Maſſikans or 
ancient inhabitants of Marſeilles; which Valerius Maximus ſays was tranſ- 
planted from Greece into Gaul (L. II. c. vi.) A preparation of hemlock was 
publicly kept in the city of Maſſilia, and all, who had any thoughts of ſelf- 
deſtruction, were to apply to the ſenate: for leave to uſe it; aſſigning at the ſawe 
time their reaſons for thus inviting death. On theſe the ſenate deliberated and 
adjudged: the citizen to live or die according to their own wiſdom. Such a 
4 diſeuſſion (obſerves Valerius) is tempered with a manly benevolence; which 
does not- ſuffer any one to quit life raſhly, but affords means of accelerating 
the end of him, who has wiſe reaſons for his departure. Any one for in- 
*< ſtance. may thus make an approved and honourable exit, who experiences the 
<« extremes of good or bad fortune; either of which affords ſufficient grounds 
ce to covet a termination of life—the- former leſt it ſhould forſake us or the 
« ]atter continue with us.” In any age of heatheniſm much addicted to ſuicide, 
ſuch a law might truly be ſaid to be tempered [z] with wiſdom; and if care- 
fully obſerved might certainly prevent much ſelf- deſtruction. One point is alſo 
clear from this account, that the Ceans and Maſſilians both adjudged the power 
of a man over his own life to reſt not in himſelf, but in the voice of the 


magiſtrate, who alone was to determine, how his life or death might affect 
the ſtate. 


This cuſtom of aſking leave of the magiſtrate ſeems to have been well known 
and to have extended itſelf beyond the ſmall. territories of Ceos and Maſſilia; 


[e] © There was, as, appears to my mind, more ſolid wiſdom in this cuſtom: than at firſt ſtrikes 
the eye. The public magiſtrate, by thus becoming the confeſſor, adviſer, and. friend of the miſerable, 
pitying the miferies and feeling for the infirmities of human nature, Was enabled to give advice, con- 
ſalation, and relief, which would ſuperſede all thoſe impatient wiſhings for death, and recancile the 
citizens again to life: but in caſes where conſolation and relief were deſperate and not poſſible (of 
which the prudence of the public magiſtrate and not the feveriſh mind of the individual was to judge); 
in caſes where a man's misfortunes had rendered him a burden to himſelf and uſeleſs. to the public, 
they permitted the act of ſuicide as a public act, to be done under the public eye. There is no ac- 
count in hiſtory, or by any anecdotes, of the effect of this cuſtom. But one might venture to ſay, 
that amongſt a people of ſuch temper and ſpirit, where regulations about ſuicide were become neceſſar y, 
this was the moſt effectual guard againſt it; and there would be very few inſtances of ſelf-murder, 
where the poor wretch was thus permitted to reaſon and adviſe with the public magiſtrate about it. 
Extract from Governor Pownall's “ Notices and Deſcriptions of Antiquities of the Provincia Romana 
of Gaul: where he is wgalani fing the cuſtoms of the — who fettled at Maſlilia. 
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ſince it exerciſed the oratorical powers of ſeveral maſters of rhetoric, and gave 
birth to many a ſpirited declamation in old times. They are fictitious indeed, 


but from being ſuppoſed to be addreſſed in full form to an afſembled ſenate, 


they ſeem to ſhow, that ſuch an idea'of aſking leave was not new, but familiar 
in thoſe days. The Declamations of Quintilian, who lived in the reigns of the 
latter Czſars, were exerciſes of his ſcholars and himſelf, not real pleadings. 
The ſubject of the fourth,” entitled . Pro filio” is this. A father had con- 
ſulted an aſtrologer on the future fortunes of his infant-ſon; and he received 
for anſwer, that he would prove a brave and great man, but in the end would 
Eill his father. This ſon, after the performance of ſeveral great actions, by 
which he ſeemed to have thus far fulfilled the predictions of the ſoothſayer, is 
ſuppoſed to be pleading before the ſenate for leave to put himſelf to death, leſt 
he fſhould' kill his father. He advances firſt ſatiety of life, which is but 
* a repetition of one day; and then the credit of dying in health and honour 
© before one is forced” to it. Theſe are arguments (he ſays) in common 
te with himſelf and others, but his own cafe is peculiar.—I fear leſt before T 
* die, I ſhould kill my own father, I could kill myſelf without aſking leave; 
but then I ſhould die like a parricide, and be caſt out unburied (as a note 


17 « explains it) for having rendered no account of my intended voluntary death . 


© to the ſenate.” This declamation then, though fictitious, proceeds _ 
on the ſuppoſed well-known cuſtom of aſking leave of the ſenate. 


"Da the end of the fourth century lived the ſophiſt Libanius of Antioch; 

a man of eloquence, and who amid other writings exerciſed his rhetorical abili- 
ties in the compoſition of Greek declamations on various ſubjects. Among theſe 
he has many ſuppoſed pleadings before the ſenate for leave of ſelf-deſtru&ion, 
The aſſigned cauſes indeed are often ludicrous, or calculated to diſplay a vein 

of «humourous eloquence : but ſtill the foundation is laid in an acknowledged 7 
neceſſity of aſking permiſſion before the perpetration of ſuicide. In the ſixth 
declamation of Libanins a man is introduced, as pleading before the ſenate for 
liberty to ſwallow the hemlock-draught—** that he may be freed from the 
7 garrulity of a loquacious wife. —“ Truly (ſays he) if our legiſlator had 
« not been too much addicted to law-making, I ſhould have been under no 
* neceſſity of proving before you the expediency of my departure; but a rope 
and the furſt tree would have given n me peace and quiet. Bat ſince he, deter- 
mining 
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A mining we ſhould be flaves, has deprived us even of the liberty of dying whe 
e we pleaſe, and has enchained us with decrees on this buſineſs, I imprecate 
ce the author and obey his mandates, in thus -laying my complaints and my 
* requeſt before you.” The whole oration is humourous and eloquent. In 


the © eighth” the ſophiſt introduces an“ envious” man begging the ſame per- 


miſſion ; becauſe his neighbour's wealth has increaſed beyond his own. = 


- * ſtand before you (ſays he) protected by that moſt uſeful law, which Pale! in 
e my behalf in the following manner. Whoever thou art to whom life is a 


te burden die. Art thou immerſed in evils ? exhauſt the hemlock. © Art thou 
No oppreſſed with calamities? away and die. Let the wretch recite his cala- 
<« mities; let the ſenate beſtow the antidote, and let grief be diſſolved in death. Y 
He then diſplays the felicity of riches and the miſeries of poverty. In the 
« ninth” Libanius introduces Timon, the man-hater, begging leave to deſpatch 


himſelf, becauſe he was brought into this curious dilemma—* that though he 
. « was bound by profeſſion to hate all mankind; yet he could not help loving 
Alcibiades.“ In the * tenth” a = covetous” man puts in his claim to the 


man potion, —* becauſe the law obliged him to give up a certain portion of 
a treaſure he had found.“ His chief argument is, © that a man's miſery 
muſt depend on his own feelings : one man will be ready to kill himſelf on 
the loſs of a child, who will endure all bodily pain without a thought of 
this kind. .Another cannot exiſt under the torture of diſeaſe, who will bear 
with patience the loſs of his children. As for his own part, nothing affected 
him like the being obliged to give back again, what was once in his Fo: - 


„ he had rather part with his life than his money.” In the © eleventh” 
4 paraſite” appears before the court on the ſame errand. His complaint i HERE 


that his great lord and patron has lately taken to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; 
and conſequently that in proportion as he increaſes in wiſdom, he will find 
leſs time and leſs inclination to attend to fulſome aduiation. But that he 
(the paraſite) ſhould ſoon feel the miſery of this in the want of many a good 
meal; and that the thoughts of thus gradually ſtarving is worſe than drink- 


„ ing down a bowl of hemlock, which would put a ſpeedy end to his woes.” 
In the © twelfth,” an * orator” demands to die © for the good of his city, 


4% which might be ſupplied with proviſions 1n a famine, if the citizens. would 


would but deliver him up to the enemy; which they refuſing to do, he inſiſts 


% on the hemlock to ſatisfy his enemies.” In the © thirteenth,” Philip demands 
Deren 
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Demoſthenes, who during the five ira granted for ade as :deinanils the 
hemlock.” Whatever might be Libanius's motive for writing ſo many declama-' 

- tory orations on this ſubject ; whether it were purely to diſplay his own vein of 
humorous eloquence, or to ridicule the cuſtom, of application to the magiſtrate, | 
by pourtraying ſuch frivolous cauſes of ſuicide, yet all that is-wiſhed to be 

proved in this place ſeems eſtabliſhed from what has been produced ; viz. that 

the law of aſking leave of the magiſtrate was known in various (F] Places, and 
was an idea familiar to the mind during [6] many ages. 


„ * 


Te? 


There was 82 woman of famous memory in the iſland of Cyprus named De- 

monaſſa, who is ſaid to have framed a law againſt ſuicide. Her ſtory is ſingular, » 
if not abounding too much in the marvellous. However the reader ſhall have 
the account of it, as follows, and may give it what degree of [x] credit he pleaſes. 
e Demonaſla was well {killed in policy and legiſlation. She gave three remark- 
< able laws to the Cyprians. The firſt—that every adultreſs ſhould have her head 
„ ſhaved cloſe and then be publickly proſtituted. Her own daughter being 
caught in adultery, ſuffered this puniſhment. The ſecond was, that who- 
ce ſoever killed himſelf, ſhould be caſt out without burial. The third was, that 
* he ſhould be condemned to death, who ſhould kill a ploughing ox. She had 

* alſo two ſons. The one killed an ox and was put to death accordingly ; the 
ce other killed himſelf, and his body was caſt out without burial. Demonaſſa 

« ſupported herſelf under theſe accumulated misfortunes with wonderful forti- 
« tude for ſome time, ſtill continuing to frame wiſe laws, But accidentally 

„ ſeeing a cow, that was a mdaning for the loſs of her calf, the ſimi- 


8 The Phoc eans from lonia are ſuppoſed to have firſt ſettled i in Mafflia (Marſeilles) about the 
year of Rome 164 ; and to have brought this law along with them—a law which probably prevailed 5 
in many Grecian iſlands and colonies in Aſia. How far it might be obſerved is another matter. 


(o! Petrus Heigius Juris Conſ. celeberrimus in Quæſtionibus Juris, Queſt, 36. n. 5. « Caufam : — 
mortis (ſcil. voluntariz) prius ſenatui Romano & Maſſilienſi approbare neceſſe erat, ut hac mori in- 
terjectà medicinam forte aliquam morbo mature afferendi occaſio non deeſſet. Extract from 

Jo. Andreas Quenſtedius, de Sepultura veterum, cap. iii. in Gronovii Theſaurus, fol. Vol. II. p. 1215. 


[u] See Dion Chryſoſtom in his ſixty- fourth oration, „Of Fortune.“ He was a Greek writer of 
Prufa i in Bithynia, and much in-favour for his wiſdom with the Emperor Trajan. He fays—< We 
« complain unreaſonably of the trifling hardſhips of fortune” and then he inſtances (among my 
DIR, as a real grievous — who yet endured long with great fortitude. ow 
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<. Jarity of fittation truck her ſo forcibly, as to drive her into an inſtantaneous: 

« fit of deſpair ; ſo that ſhe leaped headlong into a cauldron of melted copper. 

6 There was an ancient tower, in which was a brazen ſtatue immerſed in melted 
braſs in memory of the fact; and on a pillar near was the * LF 
« tion [ was. wile indeed, but not fortunate.” | 


A G e NE inflicted on n fiicide at Milets, a city of mis on a certain 
occaſion, which has been tranſmitted to us in the writings [1] of Plutarch and 
Aulus Gellius. The ſtory as related by Plutarch (on whom Aulus Gellius reſts 
his own account) is as follows. The Mileſian virgins were at one time poſ- 
ſeſſed with an uncommon rage for ſuicide. All deſire of life ſeemed ſuddenly 
eto leave them, and they. ruſhed on death (by the help of the halter) with an 
« jmpetuous fury. The tears and entreaties of parents and friends (for they 
e were unmarried women) were of no avail; and if they were prevented by force 
<© for a while, they evaded all the attention and vigilance of their obſeryers, and 
found means to perpetrate the horrid deed. Some aſcribed this extraordinary 
. ſpecies of deſperation and phrenſy to certain occult and maddening qualities of 
« the air at that ſeaſon, ſome how or other peculiarly injurious to the © female” 

e frame. and texture both of body and mind (ſince the men were not vifibly 
« affected: by it); while the ſuperſtitious conſidered it, as a calamity ſent from 
« the Gods, and therefore beyond the power of human remedy.” * But 
whatever was the cauſe (which ſeems wholly unknown), the effect was viſible 
and important, and could not be ſuffered to rage long without manifeſt injury 
to the ſtate. While ſpeculative men therefore were attempting to aſſign the for- 
mer, the active magiſtrate was endeavouring to deſtroy the latter; for which 
purpoſe the following decree was iſſued. That the body of every young wo- 

* man, who hanged herſelf, ſhould be dragged naked through the ſtreets by the 
« ſame rope, with which ſhe had committed the deed.” This wiſe edict had 
in a ſhort time the deſired effect, and the Mileſian virgins were no longer given 

to this inordinate ſpecies of ſuicide, * The fear of ſhame and ignominy (adds 

Plutarch by way of reflection) is an argument of a good and virtuous mind; 
« and they who regarded: not pain and death, which are uſually eſteemed the 


* 


[1] See Plutarch's Treatiſe « Of the Virtues of women 35 and 1. Gellit Note Attice, | 
„„ | | | 
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« virgins" only who were ien to final deſpair.” 


— 


SUBJECT Notte, © 


e moſt dreddfel of evils [x], could not however endure the nn of having 


their dead bodies expoſed to indignity and ſhame.” This principle of rouſing 
ſhame in the mind of an intended ſuicide, with reſpect to the diſpoſal of the dead 
body, is an excellent one as far as it goes; and it may be ſuppoſed to have a 


peculiar degree of ſtrength and efficacy over the female breaſt, as being 1 impreſſed 


with nicer feelings of delicacy and ſenſibility. It might be powerful alſo on the 


minds of ſome men in ancient times, not ſo much through an exceſs of decency 
and madeſty, as on account of the ſuppoſed ſufferings that attended the diſgraced 
and unhallowed carcaſe in the ſhades below, But it is to be feared that this in- 
fluence alone will prove but weak on the modern unprincipled mind, which diſ- 
cards all hopes and. fears of futurity, and whoſe chief care for the body is to en- 
joy the good things of life without fear or ſhame of conſequences ; and when theſe 
enjoyments fail, to plunge into a ſuppoſed and to them deſirable annihilation, 
But ſtill every mark of diſgrace and infamy ſhould be practiſed on the body of 
every ſuicide, if it be only to 3 our chin and n oro at the enormity 
of hi crime. 1 


* 
' 


[ﬆ) Bunt qui 3 virgines haſe Mileſias laboraſſe furore uterino. Hippocrates enim « « De 
Virginibus“ hoc morbo affectas nonnunquam ob oppreſſionem, quæ circa cor eſt, ſuffocationem ſibi 
parare ſeſeque ſtrangulare ſcribit, vel etiam in puteos deſilire ac præcipitare; exiſtimantes hoc ut 
præſtantiſſimum remedium omnemque utilitatem excedere; fic ut voluptas quædam mortis tanquam 
boni cujuſdam expetendæ eas incedat —AULT GETIIII Noctes Fetten, L. XV. c. x. in notis 
ad locum. | | 

The author of the, « « Hiſtorical Eſſay on old Maids” (Hayley) humouroully ronncks on | this little ; 
piece of hiſtory “ that as only parents and friends (but neither-huſbands nor lovers) are named by 
« Plutarch, as entreating and adviſing theſe Mileſian women to ſpare their own lives; and neither 
“ men nor married women are mentioned as thus deſtroying themſelves (which muſt have been the 
« caſe, had the cauſe. been an infectious air); therefore they muſt have ol a. ſet of « Nee 
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Suicide from its frequency at Rome often called the Roman Death. Doubiful whether 
any actual law exiſted concerning ſuicide in the earlieft ages of Rome, except it 
was contained in the Pontifical Books under the inſepulture annexed to a death by 
© hanging.” —Tarquinius Priſcus's puniſhment of it on a particular occafion.—In 
the early ages of the Roman ſlate ſuicide was ſeldom committed, but on grounds of 
| private or public virtue —Lucretia,—C urtius.— The Decii. —4 reverence for 
; {En religion and the Gods. withheld the old Romans from. ſelfmurder. Conduct of 
. Regulus. — Cauſes of the growth of ſuicide in Rome. — Corruption of prin- 
| Ciples and manners. — Introduction of Grecian philoſophy. — Attempts of Cineas 
(king Pyrrbuss ambaſſadour) to corrupt the principles of the Romans by 
the introduction of E pi curean philoſophy, —unſucceſsful at that early period. — 
| Indignation of Fabricius, — After the demolition of Carthage and the con- 
queſt of Greece and the Afatic provinces, foreign luxury and foreign phile- 
| ſopby corrupted the ſimplicity and virtue of the Roman charatter.—About | this 
period the philoſophers and rhetoricians made their firſt appearance iu Italy. — 
Decree paſſed to baniſh theſe from Rome. Afterwards rhetorical and philoſophical 
ambaſſadours were ſent from Athens to Rome, whom the Roman youths heard with 
much attention. — Cato the cenſor's dread of the influx of Grecian. learning. —The 
 deftrines of the new Academy introduced at this time into Rome by Carneades did 
wonderful miſchief by unſettling all principles: while the tenets of Epicurus and 
Zeno (which were alſo now publickly taught i in Rome) highly encouraged the practice 
of ſuicide on different ground. Ihe Epicurean dbctrines took with the diſſipated, 
the Stoical with the incorrupt Roman and both approved the practice of ſuicide, 
| ' The Epicurean philoſophy or a contempt of religion and the Gods became familiar in 
Rome, and conſequently produced a great number of ſuicides during the latter part 
of the Roman republic. —Lucretius diffuſes the doctrines of the Epicureans by his 
famous poem « De naturd rerum. —Sioiciſin another great ſource of Roman 
ſuicide. —Its tenets calculated to meet the ideas of thoſe Romans, who preſerved 
therr di gnity of cbaracter durin g the general depravity ; and particularly its 
dedtri ne of ſuicide, —T he cage of this fraced. A. Epicu curean and ſtoical maxims 


introduced 
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into continual practice. Ihe rage of ſuicide under the firſt Roman emperors.— 
The coolneſs and mirepidity of ſuici des at this time was wonderful ; and the methods 
| tbey uſed of deſtroying themſelves required uncommon patience and perſeverance.— 
Examples of both ſexes.— Riſe of the Roman laws agai ſt ſuicide, which were en- 
 tirely of a fiſcal nature; not to puniſh it as à crime in itſelf, but only when it was 


- detrimental to the ate Extracts from Juſtini an's b Te wy n 


bas been advanced eps. + Roman ſuicide. 5 850 oy 


* 


H E practice of faicide was ſo Frgiubnt at Rome, that it has often been called 
the? Roman Death; meaning thereby to connect it with that Romanforti- 


Font which diſregarding life led its poſſeſſor to ruſh voluntarily on death in a variety 


of ſnapes. But it would be forming a very erroneous and unjuſt opinion of the 
ancient Romans to imagine, that they were equally favourers of ſuicide during 
all the periods of their empire; ſinee the contrary will eaſily appear to have 
been the caſe, by tracing the riſe and progreſs of this practice among them, 


together with the laws and cuſtoms reſpecting its commiſſion. Whether any 


ancient laws of Rome expreſsly forbad its practice, is a point not elearly aſcer- 


tained. There is a paſſage | in Tully, where ſpeaking of ſuicide he fays; ©*© When 


4 the Deity himſelf has given any one a juſt cauſe of putting an end to his life; 


te the wiſe man joyfully accepts it; nor does he then break the bonds of his 


“ priſon, « which the laws forbid,” but quits life as one, who: has obtained 
« permiflion from God [x] as from the magiſtrate,” Now the laws to which 
Tully here refers were probably thoſe contained in the Pontifical Books, which 
adjuſted all matters relative to religious ceremonies, of which the rites of ſepul- 
ture [L] made no inconſiderable part. But it appears from theſe, that hanging 


was an infamous kind of death, and that the bodies of thoſe, who died in this. 
manner, were to be caſt out without burial. It is not then impoſlible, that 
ſuicide might be pointed at under the puniſhments annexed to this kind of death; 
ſince hanging was ſo very uſual a method of ſelf-deſtruCtion 1 in ancient times, 


k] Cum vero cauſam juſtam Deus 1510 8 næ ille vir ſapiens, 1 ex kis 3 in 1 


DR inam exceſſerit; nec tamen illa vincula carceris ruperit—leges enim mut: ſed tanquam Aa magiſtratu. | 


Tuſc. Dip. „ 


aut ab aliqua poteſtate . — lic a Deo evocatus argue emiſſus exierit. 


LI] Nec ccœleſtes modd cæremonias, ſed juſta quoque funebria placandoſque manes, ut idem Pon- 
tifex edoceret.—LI V. I. 20. 
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. kum the principle, ſo the circumflances of the times conibined to draw it forth 
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and is continually alluded to as luch by the writers of antiquity. The infamy 
then attendant on hanging and its conſequent inſepulture, might in part: at leaſt 
be deſigned for the puniſhment of ſuicide; and with that it has been connected 
by ſome [ ] learned men. But whether any actual law exiſted in ancient Rome 
for the puniſhment of ſuicide or not (which is a doubtful matter), there ſeems 
to have been little neceſſity for its exertion during the beſt days of the republic. 
One remarkable inſtance indeed occurs of the contagion of ſuicide among the 


lower orders of the people, as far back as the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus, which 


as it required, ſo it received, an effectual check by the ſpirited introduction of an 


extraordinary mode of puniſhment. After this king had employed the Roman 


people in ſucceſsful wars abroad, he filled up their leiſure at home in works of 


leſs apparent honour, though greater utility. Theſe were to cut drains and 


common ſewers of immenſe ſize and durability. When the ſoldiers diſdained 
theſe ſervile offices and ſaw no end of their labours, many of them choſe rather 
to lay violent hands on themſelves than to proceed in their work. The contagion 
of this example ſpreading apace, the king ordered the bodies of theſe ſelf-mur- 

derers to be nailed on croſſes, and thus expoſed as ſpectacles to the reſt of the 


citizens, to he left a prey to the fowls of the air; which put an effectual ſtop to 
the practice. The influence of ſhame and horror on the living checked this ſud- 
den rage of ſelf- murder. However this was only a temporary expedient adapted 


[] Purpureos moritura manu diſcindit amictus, 
Et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta. 3 
| Virs. An. XII. of Amata 8 Cine] herſelf, 
Servius' 8 note on this 33 is as follows. Sane ſciendum, quod cautum fuerat in Pontificaljbus 
Libris, ut qui laqueo, vitam finiſſet inſepultus abjiceretur. Unde bent ait, “ Informis leti, quaſi 


mortis infamiflime. Caſſius autem Emina ait Tarquinium Superbum (Priſcum potiùs) cum cloacas 


populum facere coegiſſet & ob hanc injuriam multi ſe ſuſpendio necarent, juſſiſſe corpora eorum cruci 

affigi, tunc primum turpe habitum eſt mortem ſibi eonſciſcerę: & Varro ait, Suſpendioſis quibus juſta 
fieri jus non ſit; ſuſpenſis oſcillis velut per imitationem mortis parentari. Docet ergo Virgilius ſe- 
cundum Varronem & Caſſium, quia ſe laqueo induerat, leto periſſe informi.— Grotius (de Jure Belli & 


Pacis, L. II. c. xix. ) and Biſhop Pearce (in his ſermon on ſelf-murder) quote and follow this opinion | 
of Servius. 


Sepultura prohiberi ni magnorum 8 damnatos (puts parricidii, perduellionis, itemque "*M 
pendioſos) non moris apud priſcos. ——L1es11 Com. ad Tac. An. VI. | 


But ſuſpendioſi often means thoſe affixed to crolles by way of puniſhment, whoſe bodies were to 
be a 7077 to the fowls of the air, 
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5 to ſerve a particular purpoſe: % it was a EY mn Pliny) never x deviſed before 
ner Ls, e [x] ſince.” | 


_ 


But this attends walls . very FI inſtances of ſuicide are on record: 
in the firſt and pure ages of the Roman ſtate. Application was rarely made to 


this action, except as an exertion of public ſpirit or an example of private virtue. 
When a Lucretia plunged a poniard into her own boſom, and though uncon- 


ſteious of guilt determined to ſuffer its puniſhment, ſhe furniſhed a noble leſſon 
to her ſex of the native. charms and influence of modeſty ; ſo as well to deſerve 


(on (heathen. principles) to have her name for ever annexed to the idea [o] of 


chaſtity. When a Curtius leaped: into [ the yawning gulph, it was to ſacri- 


fice his own life to the perpetual fame of his country; and when the Decii at 


different [&] times devoted themſelves with all religious ſolemnity to certain 


death, it was to purchaſe victory to the arms of their fellow- citizens. Here 


was a liberal and generous principle of ſuicide, in which ſelf and its intereſts 


(future fame alone excepted) were in no ſhape concerned. Its occaſions there- 


fore were rare and its circumſtances full of dignity. It breathed a ſpirit of 


virtue, of freedom, of diſintereſtedneſs and love of ſolid glory. It was an event 
founded on a certain dignity of ſentiment, on a brave and magnanimous prin- 
ciple of conduct; and not, as in the after-times of Rome, made a matter of. 


private concern and ſelfiſh feelings, or a cowardly, criminal and deſperate con- 


cluſion of a baſe and inglorious life. Thus ſtood the caſe of ſuicide in the 


earlier days of Rome; in which religion [x] was cultivated with zeal, and the fear 
| of the Gods was carried even to am exceſs of ſuperſtition. This enthuſiaſtic - 


[N] Pulſint ruinæ ſponte precipites aut impacta incendiis quatitur ſolum terræ motibus; durant 


tamen Cloacæ a Tarquinio Priſco annis octingentis prope inexpugnabiles : non omittendo memorabili  - 
exemplo, vel eo. magis, quoniam celeberrimis rerum conditoribus (i. e. hiſtorians) omiſſum eſt. . Cum 


id opus Tarquinius Priſcus, plebis manibus faceret, eſſetque labor incertum longior an periculoſior, 


— 


paſſim conſcità nece Quiritibus tædium fugientibus. Novum & inexcogitatum antea poſteaque reme- 


dium invenit ille rex ut omnium ita defunctorum figeret crucibus corpora, ſpectacula civibus ſimul & 
feris volucribuſque laceranda, ——PLiN. Nat. Hiſt. L. XXXVI. 15. 


[0] Ego me, etſi peccato abſolvo, ſupplicio non libero; nec ulla Seinde impudica Lucretiz ex- 


emplo vivat. Liv. I. Iviii. . 5 
[r] See Livy, VII. vi. ' 15 ; 


[Q_] See the form of theſe devotions, Liv. L. VIII. c. ix. ES x. and L. X. vill. ; 
WW} Noſtri majores relligioſiſſimi homines.——faLLUsT. i 
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reverence for religion led the Romans to acknowledge a divine interpoſition i in 


every event, and taught them to expect the favour and protection of Heaven, 


only ſo long as they continued to act with moderation, integrity and virtue: 
and what more particularly concerns the Preſent 1 inquiry, theſe awful impreſſions 
withheld them from the impatience and impiety of ſuicide.” When the honour 

of their friends or their country called, they gloried in the voluntary ſacrifice 
of their lives; but they feared to ruſh precipitately into the regions of the other 


world on mere perſonal regards. They were ready to ſuffer every torment and 


affliction. themſelves rather than yield to deſpair and ſuicide :—a Regulus Cs] 
counſelled his countrymen. well againſt his own intereſt, reverenced his oath 
though exacted by enemies, and returned to a certainty of ſuffering [r] cruel 
tortures in Carthage, from which his own ſword (had he. thouget it n | 
ae have er delivered him. | 


But the difintereſted ad enduring. nels of a "hn. 1 f not 
always in Rome. It will be worth while to develope the cauſes, which led to 


a change of ſentiments, and what could produce ſuch a general tendeney to the 


practice of ſuicide, as is to be found in the latter days of the Roman empire. 


Nom this aroſe, not on ly from the great increaſe 8 Nr. and wealth, and of 


[5] It is not meant to be aſſerted Lon that there were no ii ee in the early days of Rome 
on private accounts (no doubt there were ſome), but only, that the general turn and temper of thoſe 
times were not favourable to ſuch faicide, as regarded ſelf alone, Menenius Agrippa (we read) ſtarved 
himſelf out of indignation at the ingratitude of the citizens; and Appius Claudius prevented a diſgrace- 
ful condemnation by his previous ſelf- murder; ſo did Appius the Deen and his * Oppius 


in the buſineſs of Virginia. 


Tr) Fertur 8 conjugis oſculum, 
Parvoſque natos, ut capitis minor, 

A ſe removiſle & virilem _ x 
Torvus humi poſſuiſſe vultumz - 
Donec labantes confilio Patres ; 
Firmaret autor nunquam alias date, 
Interque mcerentes amicos | 
Egregius properaret exul. 

Atqui ſciebat, quæ ſibi barbarus 

- Tortor parabat: non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, | 
Et populum reditus.morantem, Kc. Hon. Od. V. L. III. of ende 


conſequent 


conſequent n and corruption of manners, but from the introduction and 
- progreſs of the Grecian philoſophy: 1 in Italy at a time, when Roman valour 
and firmneſs were on the decline, as having no formidable e to oppoſe . 

and thus to * up the e of their vigour and exertion. 


1 


For a e time alter tlie adjuſtment ob pick 1 . the 


Fe and people, ſenſations of public good and private diſintereſtedneſs ſeem | 


to have wholly occupied the breaſt of a Roman citizen. Inſomuch that when 
Pyrrhas, King of Epirus came to aſſiſt the Tarentines againſt the. Roman arms 
(about the year of Rome 474), he found the leaders of that incorrupt and ſturdy 
race of men equally deaf to the inſinuations of crafty. eloquence, and hardened 
againſt the proffers of gold and bribery. A third method however was tried 


by the orator lo! Cineas (who was Pyrrhus's ambaſſadour), that of endeavour- 


ing to corrupt their religious principles by uſing his mellifluent tongue in 
praiſe of the doctrines of Epicurus, which were then (it 1 is ſaid) for the firſt time 


broached in Italy. This diſcourſe was held in the camp of Pyrrhus before 
| Fabricius and a venerable deputation | of Roman ſenators, The orator and phi- 


loſopher explained what was maintained by that ſect concerning the Gods and 
the commonwealth ; “that the Gods concerned not themſelves at all about 
ce human affairs, but led a life of continued ages in mere indolence and plea- 
40 ſure; and that man ought to ſeek for his happineſs 1 in“ pleaſure” alone, with- 


Ch out paying that attention to public affairs, which mutt unavoidably diſturb. his 


= repoſe and tranquillity.” But while Cineas was ſetting for th theſe enervating 


and degrading « doctrines with all the eloquence that became a ſcholar of De- 


moſthenes, the honeſt F abricius 18 ſaid to have [x] exclaimed . 0 that the 
a. enemies of Rome may always. entertain themſelves, with ſach opinions as 


40 d The harangue of Cineas was premature in its nature; ſince the 


[uo] Cineas was a ſcholar of the great Demdthenet and Pyrrhus declared, ec that he had conquered 


6 more towns by the perſuaſion of his tongue than by his own gon. e d Life * 
P yrrhus. | | 


? 7 , . F 25 
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[x] * Spe aaa (fays Cato the elder) a majoribus x natu, qui-ſe porrò pueros a * Reg die 

dicebant, mirari ſolitum C. F abricium, quod, cum apud regem Pyrrhum legatus ellet, audiſſet a 
Thheſſalo Cinei, eſſe quendam (Epicurum ſeil.) Athenis, qui ſe fapientem profiteretur, eumque dicere, 
omnia, quæ faceremus, ad voluptatem eſſe referenda; quod ex eo audientes M. Curium & J. Corun- 


canium optare ſolitos, ut id Samnitibus ipſique Pyrrho perſuaderetur, quo facilius vinci poſſint, cum 
fe voluptatibus dedifſent,” ——Cc, de Beneke —See allo . in nd FIG of TYRES, | 
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perzock was not yet atrived, in which fiich an indolent and impious p itots phy 
conld make an impreſſion on Roman integrity, patriotiſm and leb faith, 
Active virtue, the love of his country, and the fear of the Gods predomine ted 
as yet in a Roman's breaſt. Even Gallic barbarity i in the midſt of conqueſt had 
not long before been awed into reverence by the majeſtic, gravity and venerable 


appearance ſy] of a Roman ſenate, ſo as to offer a blind adoration, as to the 


tutelar deities of the place. Such characters were not fit to become dilci ples of 
Epicurus. But time works wonderful changes, and what was rejected chen with 
contempt and: indighation became applauded and patronized 3 in a later period. : 


Wen the Romans had nothing further to dread Roll their great rival Car- 


thage, and had alſo made themſelves maſters of the ſtates of Greece and many 


provinces in Aſia, they! in their turn became the ſlaves of the van quiſhed, by 
the importation. of Eaftern manners and Grecian philofophy. | "0 * Foreign 


+* + 


1 armies. "They 112 brought inte the city couches of braſs, and 1 ſort of 


© tables and ſide-boards, which were then eſteemed magnificent furniture. 
& Then were ſinging girls and female muſicians, players, and dancers firſt in- 


e troduced at convivial entertainments, and the banquets themſelves were pre- $1 
- „ pere with more than uſual coſt and care. A cook,” who by our anceſtors ; 


” ever held to he a ſlave of the loweſt eſtimation and uſe, began then to be 
« valued; and what was before confidered as a mere office of drudgery, Was by 
10 degrees exalted into an art and profeſſion : and yet theſe were but the ſeeds 
« of our future growth of luxury.” Theſe increaſing habits of voluptubuſneſs 
introduced a correſpondent effetninacy of manners. The fources of Roman 
ſimplicity being gradually corrupted and the ſtreams of integrity tainted, the 
vitiated mind was eafily drawn aſide from the purſuits of ſolid glory to thoſe of 
pleaſurable indolence and gaudy ſhow. Thus ſelfiſh views and principles of 


action neceſſarily gained ground. The valour of the patriotic hero dwindled: 


into the ambition of the aſpiring citizen. Luxury and profuſion engendered. 
avarice, avarice begot rapacity, and rapacity is the parent of fraud, injuſtice 
and cruelty. But when things are gone thus far, the mind eagerly catches, at 


every opinion that attempts to weaken the foundations. of. virtue, that ſpeaks _ 
flightingly of the exiftence or interference of the Gods, and argues agatrift: all 


lr! When Brennus the Gaul entered Rome at the head of his vitorious army. 
» Notions 
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The inhabitants 2 Hogs were verging towards this” point. of Fare to 
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made [z] their firſt appearance in Italy. They were received with ſo much 
eagerneſs and applauſe by the Roman youth, that the ſenate began to take cag-, 
niſance of the matter, and fearing a decay of ancient diſcipline, through the 
ſoft and enervating quality of ſtudy, actually paſſed a decree for [4] the baniſh» 


ment of all maſters of rhetoric from Rome. The contagion of lear ning (if it 


may be fo called) thus ſubſided for a time. But ſoon after it gained freſh vigour 
on the arrival of certain [z] rhetorical ambaſſadours from Athens, to whom 

the Roman youth liſtened with ſuch eager attention, that Cato the cenſor fear- 
ing (perhaps too juſtly), leſt this ſpirit of Philoſopbizing ſhould cauſe. the ſpirit 
of acting to evaporate, and to degenerate into that of mere ſpeaking, , adviſed a 


diſmiſſion of theſe wordy delegates as ſoon. as poſſible, that they might go and 


defjaym Lon to the Grecian children at home, and leave the Roman, yauth to 


Te] About the year of Rome 586 (about 20 years before the deſtruction of Carthage), A ntabel of | 


Achæaus and others from the principal cities of Greece, who, were known to be diſaffected tothe Roman 
power there, were tranſported from their own country and diſperſed in different. parts, of Italy. Being 


many of them men of great abilities and learning (the hiſtorian Polybius was one) and thus drawn of 


from public action, they ſolaced themſelves in their retirement by the purſuit of letters, and by. inſtrucd⸗ 
ing the Roman youth in the principles of Grecian eloquence and philoſophy. «See for more on this 
matter, Eſſay * Roman Laamning“ prefixed to n Roman REA and the . 


[4] Ses Suetonius, Lib. De Claris Qterins « or Kennet a as alas ihe this on which. was 
paſſed A, U. C. 592. 

[B] Theſe were ſent to Rome (about A-1 U. C. 693) by the Athenians to plead their l before 1 
ſenate in relation to a mulct that had been impoſed upon them, Among the number was Carneades, 
the founder of the New Academy—a man of ſhrewd eloquence and verſatility of tongue. NE wo. 


c] See Plutarch's Life of the elder. Cato; to which may be added the following paſſage from Pliny, 
Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXIX. c. i. Quod intelligi poteſt ex M. Catone (the elder) Cujus autoritati tri- 
umphus & cenſura minimum conferunt; tantò plus & in ipſo eſt, Quamobrem verba ejus Ha po- 


nemus. Dicam de iſtis Græcis ſuo loco, Marce fi, quid Athenis exquiſitum habeam, & quod 
< bonum ſit eorum literas inſpicere non perdiſcere, Vincam nequiſfimum & indocile genus ilorums 


& hoc puta vatem dixiſſe, quandocunque iſta gens ſuas literas dabit, omnia cormgapet. _ 


This is ſomething ſimilar 0 What was ſaid by Livy of the younger Cato, cujus doris nec profuit quiſquam — 3 


| nec yituperando quiſquam nocuit, 


x J 4. E 1 + + * Pi; 
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every thing diſintereſted and virtuous, when the philoſaphers and rhetoricians 
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be inſtrüsdel i in the rougher dit tnes of their anceſtors; ; KI for that Roman manli- 
neſs would certainly be deſtroyed, when once it was thoroughly infected with . 
Greek letters.” The ambaſſadours were quickly deſpatched, but not till after 


they had left a ſufficient ſtock of can! go heck them to effect all 
ay Cato had foretold lo]. 


e Rea VIS? 
Mw there happened to be two ſects of Stechiin Pen whole nude 
ſeemed particularly calculated to catch the attention of the *Romans at this 
; period; and which were both eminently adapted to promote the principle of 
ſuicide; the one by conſequences indiſputably flowing from their acknowledged 
principles; ; the other by direct and open avowal of its practice. Theſe were 
the Epicureans and the Stoics. As for the doubting tenets of the new Academy, 
they were wonderfully adapted at this time to unhinge every thing [E] ſerious 
and to prepare the mind for the reception of rank Epicuriſm. The pleaſurable 
doctrines of the Epicurean philoſophy were well calculated to meet the growing | 
diſſolution of Roman virtue; whilſt its infidel and atheiſtical notions with re- 
ſpect to the Gods and futurity, could not but ſerve to impreſs an idea of the 
indifference and innocence of ſuicide, and thus widely to diſſeminate its practice. 
When according to the prediction of the elder Cato, the vigour of Roman 
; manners had ſuffered a taint by the introduction of rhetorical harangues, and 
the art of ſpeaking well had taken place of the ſeverer glory of acting well, the 
riſing generation of Roman youth was naturally more earneſt to make a progreſs 
in. theſe light. and ſuperficial ornaments than in the ſeverer virtues of their an- 
ceſtors. Theſe were left to the admirers of Stoiciſm ; while the ſoft alluring 
paths of PRs: ſuited better with the purſuit of indolence and Ab | 


Cn. 4 4 0 * 
dw +» » —— K „ 


OT Es 55 toi Gracia capta ferum vietbreii cepit.— 


Hon. | 


10 fd: Itis 5 of 'Garneades, that during his ſtay at Rome on occaſion of the Athenian embaſſy 
e was one of the delegates) he one day made a full and accurate harangue on the obligation of 
N 1 to che great ſatisfaction and improvement of his audience :—that the next day he refuted every 


. thing he had: ſaid before, and argued away the virtue he ſeemed to have ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. This. 
wis to confirm the doubting principles of his new ſect. 


Up * 


It might ſhow his own wit and invention, — 


hol püt on what were the admiring crowd to reſt their judgments?—in doubt and uncertainty, in ſcepticiſm 
| ..+ andinfidelity—in ſpeculative atheiſm and practical Epicuriſm. Cato had good reaſon to wiſh to get 
+ rid of ſuch a man as this. Such a ſpecimen juſtly led him to be ſevere on Grecian letters, 


Face 
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Facts confirmed the haſty ſtrides, which the Epicurean philoſophy made in 
Rome. For a ſhort time [y] after this period (viz. the deſtruction of Carthage) 
it is evident, that all reverence for the Gods, all reſpect for oaths, all genuine 
love of their country, all regard for whatever was virtuous and ſerious, was 
nearly annihilated in Rome. The ſeeds of diſſipation and corruption were ſo 
generally ſpread, that a wild, unlettered African could exclaim with truth on 
the conviction of his own experience—* that all things were [o] venal at Rome.“ 


The conduct of the Romans from this period, the bloody proſeriptions of Marius . 


and Sylla (which gave riſe to a number of ſuicides), the Catalinarian conſpiracy, 
. the civil wars of the Triumvirates, are ſo many undeniable proofs, that all re- 

verence for religion and the Gods, or in other words, that the degrading 
doctrines and atheiſtical tenets of the followers of Epicurus were very generally 


prevalent. A Roman ſenator could now be heard with patience and applauſe, 5 


- whilſt he was pleading the cauſe of traitors and conſpirators before a Roman 
ſenate! A Roman ſenator could dare openly to avow without fear of reprehen- 


ſion, « that death is the end of all our cares; that beyond it there [u] is neither 
e room for hopes nor fears.” How would a Cineas have triumphed and a 


Fal abricius hung his head, had they been e in this aſſembly! 


in the decline of the ROT + the chief men of Rome were we the moſt part 


Epicureans. But the tenets of this philoſophy were wonderfully adapted to 
confirm in principle the groſs doctrine of ſuieide; which, when perpetrated : as 


xi Ts negligere, omnia Ws he habere—humana omnia "Uivinaque milceri—dekibra ſpoliare, 
facra profanaque oninia polluere.— Salus r. 8 


o] Urbem venalem & maturè nerituram. fi emptorem inyenerit.— We in SALLUST. 


[u] In luctu atque miſeriis mortem ærumnarum requiem, non cruciatum eſſe; eam cuncta mor- 


talium diflolvere ; © Ultra neque curæ neque gaudio locum eſſe.“ See Cæſar's ſpeech in Salluſt in 
favour of Cataline's aſſociates.— See alſo Cato's reply to Cæſar, in which he ſlightly touches on this 
paſſage — but with no marks of Fabrician indignation at its impiety. Bene & compoſmte C. Cæſar 
paulo ante in hoc ordine de vita & morte diſſeruit, credo falſa exiſtumans ea, quæ de inferis memo- 
'rantur ; diverſo itinere malos a bonis loca tetra, in culta, fœda ac formidaloſa habere.” Cicero on the 
ſame occaſion ſeems to accede to Cæſar's opinion, only thinks it better, that the vulgar atleaſt ſhould 


have ſome dread of futurity: © Itaque ut aliqua in vita formido improbis eſſet poſita, apud inferos ej uſ- 


modi quædam illi antiqui ſupplicia impiis conſtituta eſſe voluerunt; quod videlicet intelligebant. he 


remotis, mortem non eſſe pertimeſcendam.” ——C1c.. in Catalinam, Orat. IV. ſect. 4. 


See more on theſe paſſages i in Warburton's Dire Legation, Book III. ſect. 2. 
| the 
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the concluſion of a vicious E of life, muſt be founded on a diſbelief of any 
future account. When our views of action are wholly ſelfiſh and grounded on 
mean and degrading principles (like thoſe of Epicurus's herd); when the prac- | 
tice of forbearance 1s ſet at nought ; when the Gods are diſcarded from all } in- 
; terference m worldly concerns and the retribution of futurity 1s annihilated ; '% 
where ſuch opinions prevail, if there ariſe a failure in any ſcheme of ambition, 
of pride, of avarice, of pleaſure, then are the pangs of diſappointment moſt 
ſeverely felt, becauſe there is no reſting- place or grounds of ſubmiſſion and 
reſignation left in the mind. The tortures of the paſſions are keen and exceſſive, 
and when their diſappointments are deemed inſurmountable, the only refuge is 
held forth in a flight by ſuicide. Thus not only an idea of its lay fulneſs, but 
of its expediency, its utility, and neceſſity, as a total relief from pain and 
trouble of all ſorts, is unavoidably impreſſed on the mind. Such a prevalence 
had theſe abſurd and monſtrous doctrines ! in the decline of the Roman republic. | 


There wanted but one chitg to diffuſe and complete the baneful effect of f 
opinions fo pleaſant 1 in themſelves to a vitiated mind; and that was, the per- 
ſuaſive powers and energy of language. This faſcination was exhibited to the | 
Romans in their native tongue by the poet Lucretius, who made the Grecian 
philoſopher. to aſſume a Latin garb, and who diſguiſed and decorated his de- 

ſtructive doctrines in all the bold and figurative [1] fiction of ſtrong nervous 

poetry. The genius of Lucretius was powerful, exuberant, and worthy of 
— a better n omg the exaltation [x] of pleaſure and atheiſm. But 


5 f | a | | c} his 


9 1 Lucretius died 5 ſome fy killed himſelf ) in th flower of his age; about the year of Rome k 
700} 'or 52 before Chriſt. ' A potion (as i is generally ſaid) had been given him ſome time before by 
his wife in a fit of jealouſy, which at times diſordered his brain; and it was during the lucid intervals 
of his phren y, that (as ſome Tons) he wrote his famous Fenn, by * Natura woes on Epicurean . 
Principl KG rt; 


K £1. 8 cominuallym -mentions the 


— — — dux vitæ dia voluptas 
Te ſequitur cupide, quo quemque inducere pergis. 


And he honeſtly acknowledges ch is more candid than the modern race of infidels) that he hopes 
to n his credit, 

Primùm quod magnis doceo de rebus & arctis 

ea animos nodis exſolvere pergo.— Lib. I. 930. 
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his poem was admirably calculated at the time to ſpread the: cauſe of Aiipation. 

and i impiety, with which that of ſelf- murder is at all times Cloſely connected. 

No wonder then, that the Romans were ſtill further deluded by the plauſibility 

of this writer, who concealed his empty” ſchemes [L.] under the beauties of 

poetic fiction. | They gave themſelves up from, henceforward 'to an exceſs -of. 

pleaſure, profuſion, and luxury; and when all further eee of 114,49 
failed, to the general and unreſtrained A ea in ſuicide. 


| But FY Melts of Epicurean ntinciples 90 the ſame in every age and 
country, they are to be conſidered only as exerciſing their general influence on 
the Romans in the ſame manner, as they do in every ſtate tending to corruption. 
There was however another pecoliar ſource from whence much, Roman ſuicide 
ſprang, and which has contributed in a manner to aggrandiſe its fame' in mo- 
dern days and this was © Stoiciſm.” The tenets of this philoſophy were ad- 
mirably adapted to coincide with the ideas of an old Roman; ſince the ſtoical 
wiſe man was in many.points a tranſcript of his character. Severity of manners, . 
diſintereſtedneſs, and firmneſs were expreſſive of both: but the principle from 
whence this integrity and reſolution proceeded was in favour of the Roman. 
The Stoic was wrapped up in perſonal dignity, which he ſought indeed through 
the practice of every thing that was uſeful to others, as well as honourable to 
himſelf; while the old Roman never ſeemed to ſtudy or think of his o.] n 
dignity in compar iſon of his country 8 glory. The Stoic therefore retired from 
life, when he could no longer maintain his former conſequence in the ſtate; 
the old Roman, regardleſs of every thing that appertained to felf, never conſi- 
dered his obligations to his country diſcharged, till he either fell! in battle, or 
endeavoured to gain ſome great advantage to his felloy- citizens by e 
himſelf in the way of certain deſtruction.— But the tranſition was. eaſy from 
the old Roman diſintereſtedneſs to the ſelf- dignity of Stoiciſmm. For when that 
country began to be debaſed by the profligacy of its own eitizens, whoſt honour . 
an. old Roman preferred to his e all concern Na its intereſts was very na- 


ö 19 ; 
f x2. 


. His arguments, « that all our uneaſineſs. in life ariſes "Er the fear of each and from ts and 1 
his proofs: © of the ſoul's dying with the body” are very artfully drawn up, though wholly deſtitute f 


ſubſtantial reaſoning. But yet they are the arguments of all the ſceptical and inſidel writers of this age, 
who can RE: no better, but who would fain paſs them off for their gyn, 1 


L*) 


Namque eſt i in rebus « Inane” —is Luetetius' s maxim, 4 


turally. 
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turally and properly transferred by the few remaining virtuous members of b the 
community to * themſelves ;” in whom alone in fact the republic could be ſaid 
to exiſt: and thus Stoical and Roman virtue“ became coincident and united 
in a perſonal dignity of character. But as neither an old Roman citizen, nor 
a ſtoic philoſopher, wiſhed his country to exiſt but in freedom and honour, ſo 
neither in flagitious times did he chooſe himſelf to ſurvive his own perſonal 
conſequence. Wherefore though Roman integrity and virtue was ſetting apace 
on the introduction of the ſtoic philoſophy, yet there were ſtill many individuals, 
who entertained high notions of probity and a diſintereſted love of their. country. 
Among ſuch the doctrines of Stoiciſm found ſtrenuous advocates; and in par- 
ticular its avowal and injunction of ſuicide on dignified occaſions was well 
calculated to inſpire virtuous exertions in virtuous minds, in the midſt of pro- 
fligacy and corruption of manners. The Roman Stoic proceeded with vigour 
in his honeſt cauſe, being ſatisfied: by his principles of philoſophy, that it was 
both meritorious and honourable to put himſelf to death, when from the pre- 
valence of outward circumſtances againſt him, he could no longer maintain his 
life in its former [M] conſequence, Suicide therefore gained daily ground on 
ſtoical principles amid the better ſort of Romans; amid thoſe, who adhered to 
ancient diſcipline and religious manners, till it obtained its full ſanction and 
authority from the ſword o Cato, | 


— 
LA 


The joint influence then of: the tenets [x] df. theſe two ſeats of philoſophy, 
which comprehended the citizens of moſt deſcriptions, proved a powerful and 
effectual cauſe of the introduction of the principle” of ſuicide at Rome; 
whilſt many particular circumſtances of the times, which were full of public | 
JU, rapine, and cruelty, contributed to draw forth this [9] principle into 
frequent 

bon Dignitas potius ſive vita quam vita fine dignitate—was the ſtoical maxim. 

lx It appears however, that there were Rill adherers in Rome to the Stictatic ſchool, wh! con- 
demned the principle of ſuicide; ſince Seneca ſays (as has been noticed before) “ You will find even 


« among thoſe, who profeſs wiſdom, ſome, who deny that we ought to offer violence to our own 
- Ac lives, &c. Ep. Ixx, 


(ol The judicious Monteſquieu (in his Riſe and Fall of the Roman Empire, c. X11.) mentions the 
following circumſtances as productive of ſo much ſuicide in Rome. They are moſt of them conſe- 
quences either of Stoical or Epicurean principles called forth into praQtice by the temper of the times. 
« One may give ſeveral reaſons (ſays he) why the cuſtom of ſuicide was ſo general among the 

| « * Romans : — 
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practice: It was during the reigns, of the firſt, Roman, emperors. that 
the rage of ſuicide was: ſo: generally prevalent, and was ſo much countenanced 
and applauded at Rome; 3 when it was practiſed, not on cauſes of dignity alone, 
but on every light and trivial occaſion. The annals of thoſe days teem with 
ſuicide. Pity, horror and indignation are repeatedly raiſed in the breaſt. of 
every one, who. reads the ſelf-murdering liſt. The perſeverance, of number TW 
who ſtarved themſelves to death, was wonderful ; the calmneſs and compoſure, 
nay even the cheerfulneſs they exhibited and the delight they ſcemed to. take in 
opening and cloſing their veins, and in courting or retarding the approach of 
death, was truly aſtoniſhing ; while the ceremony and ſolemnity, which other s 
employed in accompliſhing this fatal buſineſs, was, as ſingularly ſtriking and 
awful. It was not an act of privacy or retirement from the eye of obſervation, 
but openly avowed and often publicly performed; nor did ſingle inſtances ſuffice, 
but it was done by whole families at once. It was not always even a voluntary 
act in the doer, but he was urged and inſpirited to compaſs his own, death. 
Examples might be brought without end, but a few will ſuffice (added to thoſe, 
which have been already mentioned in different parts of the work) to give a trait 
of the reſt. Among theſe inſtances we ſhall find, that the ſpirit of ſuicide alſo 
pervaded the female breaſt, and that numbers of women voluntarily ſacrificed ' 
their lives with the greateft intrepidity : nor was their ſuicide always perpetrated 
on their own accounts, but many times for the purpoſe of infuſing courage and 
reſolution into a wavering huſband, who was taught by theſe bloody heroines, 
. to ſtrike t the "eel blow. 


- Y 
* 


ET 
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17 dae can be excuſe or ſemblance of fortitude in delivering a by ſuicide 
from acute pains and tortures of body, what muſt be thought of the ſpirit of 
that female le, who judging the diſorders under which her huſband laboured 
to be incurable, and unwilling that he ſhould live longer in torment, not only 


« Romans the oragral of the Stoic ſect, which encouraged it: the eſtabliſhment of triumphs and of 
<« ſlavery, which led many great men to think, that they could not ſurvive a defeat:—the advantage 
« that the accuſed man had by killing himſelf rather than undergo a judgment,: by which his memory 
ce was tarniſhed and his goods confiſcated: a kind of point of honour that might be more reaſondþle 
« than that, which leads us at this day to cut the throat of a friend for a geſture or CY word:—laftly. 
« its great encouragement to heroiſm, every one being thus able to finiſh the piece, Wien he FOR 


64 in n the world, at what point he pleaſed. +: | 2 F he a 8 
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adviſed him to put ah end to his wretched being, but promiſed” herſelf to be- 
»egme the example, the leader, and companion of his death! This ſhe accoth- 
pliſhed by-tying her huſband's body to her own, and then plunging into tlie 
lake, which was beneath, their chamber-window. She was 'a private Woran 
and unknown, to fame. But as Pliny obſerves on this occafion, * the perſon 
only. and not the actien was inferior to that of the diſtinguiſned Arria.” 
This Roman matron, wiſhing to inſpirit her timid hufband not to fall by the 
hands of a public executioner (to whoſe ſtroke he was condemmied), plünged a 
dagger firſt into her own breaſt [G] and with a fmile exclaimed, « My Pætus 
it hurts not.“ Reſolution ſeems to have diftinguilhed the women belonging 
to this family. For another Arria, who was daughter of the former and wife 
of Thraſea Pætus, was hardly withheld from accompanying her hufband fx] in 
his laſt moments of ſuicide —When a ſword was denied to Portia for the pur- 
poſe of ſelf-deſtruction, ſne deyoured hot burning coals, that ſhe might ſhow 
Herſelf in her death to be the daughter of Cato and the wife 65) of Brutus. 


An aſſembly of friends (not a oonifiiftdtion of Ay dinge to preſerve life) are 
found in debate in the ſick· chamber of Marcellinus, urging the reaſons, 
which ſhould induce him. to deliver himſelf from his bodily pains by becoming 
his own executioner. He was won by their arguments and ſtarved himſelf 
after uling much Previous (*] ceremony. — The elegant and accompliſhed 


INI cc pæte non dolet.“ See run. L. UI. Ep. xvi. for more inflances of heroiſin] in this Arria the 
wife of Cæcina Pætus. 


In] Cæcina Pætus, who was engaged i in a conſpiracy i in the reign of Claudius, " himſelf dich 
the ſame ſword that reeked with his Arria's blood, but wanted this example of reſolution in her to 
Inſpire him with ſufficient courage. Fhraſea Pætus, who was condemned by Nero, was a man of 

excellent character and unſhaken integrity; conſequently odious to court-minions. He alſo poſſeſſed 
a great ſhare. of itojcal dignity and reſolution, When his doom was fixed, his wife; who was the 
youn zer Arria, was very earneſt to follow her mother's example and to die with Thraſea: but he 

would not ſuffer it for the ſake of their infant-daughter. He then took Helvidius his ſon-in-law and 
the philoſopher Demetrius into his chamber, where having cut the veins of both his arms, he ſprinkled 
ſome of the blood on the floor, as a libation to Jupiter Liberator, Turning to Helvidius, « Young 
« man (ſays he) behold this ſpectacle and may the Gods avert the omen from you! but you are born 


« in thoſe days, in which it is neceſſary to ernten your reſolution by ſuch examples of firmneſs, 5 
Tac. An. XVI. at end, 


3 VAL. Max, L. III. ii. and L. Iv. 5 bp 5 7 


[T] See Seneca in Ep. Ixxvii. and alſo Pazt IV. Chap. uit of this arts where the tap Mar- 
bellinus 's death is told at * in a note. 


Atticus 


Aue o SVECEDE, 8 88 


an inſtange of the 15 and notoriety. with which A Roman 


Aliens e 


could. 2 to accelerate. his own- death. Being arrived at the age 'of Y 


 ſeventy-ſeven, years and labquring under a painful diſorder, he called Bis fend, 

inte his chamber, and communicated to thera his determination te ſtarve him, 
elf to death, Von are witmeſſes (ſays he) how earneſtly N have ſtriven againſt 
< -my diſorder. In this, I truſt, I have given you ſatisfaction. though it has 


< been. to no purpoſe: I muſt now conſult for myſelf. 1 would not win to 


« © conceal from you, that from henceforward I ſhall ceaſe to nouriſh my diſorder 

* by taking any ſuſtegance; ſinee whatever I now receive only ſerves to increaſe 
my pains by. protracting my life. I ſhould in the firſt place wiſh” you ta 
«« approve my deſign, or in the next not to attempt adviſing me againſt it. 


His friends were ſhocked and warmly remonſtrated; but Atticus vopitged | 


one, and the fifth day 8 given put a period to 15 * 10. 8 

ti fl 
; "ar Was a very uſual mode of ſuicide among 1 Rt an eſpecialy 
1 in caſes of obdurate diſtemper. One ſhould imagine the tediouſneſs of this 
proceſs would have drawn aſide many from the completion of their purpoſe ; 
as it ſeems to require an ee exertion of reſolution to be voluntarily 
dying for ſo many days together : and yet perſeverance was feldom wanting. 
One ſhould have thought at leaſt ws the quickeſt method would have been moſt 
defirable ; and that application wauld have been as frequently made to the ſword 
with them, as to the piſtol with us. But this was not the caſe : fince however 
ftrange and unaccountable it may appear in theſe days, there was often an in- 
dulgence in the protraction of a voluntary death, of which a ſuddem one would 


have deprived its careleſs perpetrator. Of this there is a remarkable inſtance 
in the ſelf-murder of Petronius. The levity that diſtinguiſhed his voluntary 


death was of a piece with the. gaiety and frivolity of his life. The capricious | | 


4 2. of a Nero had been withdrawn from Perofies, and” my 10 e 5 
1 U 
\ 7 hs 1011 19.7789 705 15 


1 See the Life of Anicus in Cornelius Nepos. 5 5 | SEES T4 $45 02y 


1374 „ 


[x] Theſe ſuicides, who killed themſelves for fear of being put to death (who there were num 


hers at this period), are laſhed ef Martial in the following epigram. | $27 "31 <8) ae > ,, 


1 N , R " „ i I 
| Hoſterd cum fugeret ſe Fannius ipſe peremit; 1 elt Blogs gi; 


NE OD - "A Hic, rogo, n non furor eſt, nequioriare, mori? 
1 Ll 2 5 
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| quencs he had determined on his own death. This Arbiter elegantiarum „ 
during life ſeemed determined to indulge i in a luxurious refinement of that death 
he was preparing to encounter. Being well aware, that he could not long | 
| eſcape from the murderous edict after a fall from the ſummit of imperial favour, 
he opened and cloſed his veins at. pleaſure ; he ſlept: during the intervals, or 
ſauntered about, and enjoyed the "delights of converſation with his friends. 
But his ſubjects were not of that apt and important nature, which diſtinguiſhed 5 
the dying lips of a Seneca or a Socrates; ſince as Tacitus obſerves, there was 
te no talk of the ſoul's immortality, or the doctrines of wiſe men, but of light 
poems and wanton [z] couplets.” The poet Lucan was another inſtance of 
this ſort of indulgent ſerenity in the gradual approaches of his death. After the 
veins of his arms had been voluntarily opened and he had loſt a quantity of 
blood, he felt his hands and his legs as it were already dead; while the vital 

arts were ſtill warm and vigorous. This made him call to mind and repeat 
frveral lines out of his own Pharſalia deſcriptive of a perſon in a ſimilar ſitua- 


tion; and during the ente oy voice failed [a] him. 5 | | 
| | . 8 es N ES { WIR 


* 


[yY] Ini dies per ſomnum, nox officiis & oplectamentis vitæ tranſigebatur; utque alios induſtria, ita 


hunc ignavia ad famam protulerat, habebaturque non | mk & N $a ut Fenn ſua deep 8 
ſed erudito luxu. ——Tac, An. XVI. en 3+ of | 


wig} Neque tamen præceps vitam expulit, ſed inciſas venas, ut libitum n apezire rurstim-& 
alloqui amicos, non per ſeria aut quibus conſtantiæ gloriam peteret. - Audiebatque referentes, nihil 
de immortalitate anime & ſapientium placitis, ſed levia carmina & faciles verſus. Servorum alios 
largitione, quoſdam verberibus affecit; nut & vias, ſomno indulſit, ut quanquam 8250 mor, for- 
tuitæ ſimilis eſſet. T Ac. An. XVI. : 5 1 
„ Monſieur de St. Evremond is very Se in ſetting forth the oonſtaney oe courage 'of Petro- 
nius Arbiter during his laſt moments, and he thinks he diſcovers in them a greater firmneſs of mind 
and reſolution than in the death of Seneca, Cato, and Socrates. There is no queſtion but this polite 
author” s affectation of appearing ſingular in his remarks, and making diſcoveries which had eſcaped 
| the obſervations of others, threw him into this courſe of reflection. It was Petronius's merit, that he 
died in the fame gaiety of temper in which he lived; but as his life was altogether looſe and diſſolute, 
the indifference, which he ſhowed at the cloſe of it, is to be looked upon as a piece of natural care- 
leflneſs and levity rather than fortitude. The reſolution of Socrates proceeded from very different 
motives—the conſciouſneſs of a well- ſpent life and the proſ pect of an happy eternity. —8 pectator, Ne 349. 


[A] Is profluente ſanguine, ubi frigeſcere pedes manuſque, & paulatim ab extremis cedere ſpiritum, 


fervido adhuc & compote mentis pectore intelligit : recordatus carmen a ſe compoſitum, quo vulnera- 
tum militem per ejuſmodi mortis imaginem obiiſſe tradiderat, verfus ipſos retulit, eaque illi ſuprema 


Vox 3 An. XV. 
\ N. B. The 


SUBJECT 46/80 ei 26% 


"Palecihuss Nerva flouriſhed | in courtsfavour, was a man of ſkill and knowledge 
in che laws of his country, was proſperous i in his affairs, found in his health 
and yet meditated ſuicide. His prince Tiberius, on being made acquainted 
with his intention, urged many powerful arguments to divert him from his 
purpoſe. He inquired into his reaſons,” he ſoothed and entreated him, and at 
length profeſſed, how injurious it would be to his own. (the Emperor s) cha- 

racter and reputation, ſhould his boſom-friend- thus put an end to his life 
without aſſigning a reaſon. , But Nerva was reſolute and died by voluntary. 
abſtinence, His friends- afterwards intimated a cauſe which probably ſwayed | 
with Netva, but which he wiſhed to conceal from the Emperor himſelf, viz. 
« that he was diſpleaſed with the ſtate of public affairs and anxious for con- 
fd. * ſequences ; ; that he ſaw theſe were daily growing worſe and worſe, which 


&© determined d him to die, whulſt his own "NY: was yet untainted. ac. 
An. VI.) | 


The 88 accompanying the voluntary deaths of Lucius Vetus, his 
mother-in-law Sextia, and Pollutia his daughter, were truly affecting. Vetus 
being of the number of thoſe, who in the reign of Nero were uſed to fall 
wretched victims to the villainy of © Informers, prevented the ſtroke of the 
executioner on the entreaties of the women, who determined to bear him com- 
pany in this bloody cataſtrophe. He firſt diſtributed all the wealth in his 
poſſeſſion amongſt his domeſtics, ordering them at the ſame time to remove out 
of the houſe every thing they were able for their own uſe; leaving only three 
couches to ſupport their three dead bodies. They then all three retired into 
the ſame chamber, and opening their veins with the fame lancet, calmly waited 
a delivery'from life. The eyes of the grandmother and father were both fixed 
on the daughter: ; while the daughter's wandered from [3] one to the other. 
It 

N. B. The lines were theſe, *=F 
— nec, ſicut vulnere, ſanguis 

Emicuit lentus: ruptis cadit undique venis. 
the. -—— pars ultima trunci 
_ Tradidit in letum vacuos vitalibus artus. 
At tumidus qua-pulmo jacet, quia viſcera fervent, . 

Hæſerunt ibi fata diu luctataque multum e 

Hac cum parte viri, vix omnia membra tulerunt,——LvCany L; HI. 638. 


[s] The beautiful conciſeneſs of the original is inimitable in a tranſlation. Pater filiam ; ; avia 
neptem ; illa utroſque intuens; & certatim precantes labenti anime celerem exitum, ut relinquerent 


8 | ſuos 
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It was the earneſl prayer of each of wem to dio firſt and to leave the chars in 
rh dane v, fl eee ee 2 e pe 


| bend woes of ame v5 0 IR 
ef for Gig 1 ne | | 3 * "WIS ; 
oed Suftacles as aho 080 aid ah Wees as fi wr W appear in 


theſe days, were frequently to be ſeen in the reigns [o] of the Cæſars. Great 

numbers of the noble families at Rome, who were perpetually liable to vexatious 

aod dangerous proſecutions from court. minions, availed themſelves of their 
dontempt of death to avoid the ſhame of a public — 5:4 They were 

10 inclined to this act of ſuicide, as ſome advantages ſeemed annexed to 1 

Th wh method of deſpatching themſelves not experienced by thoſe, who firmly ſt 

their trial, which was ſure to be followed by condemnation and fn Prog 

For theſe informations being always laid for ſome ſappoſed treaſonable practices 

againſt the ſtate or perſon of the Emperor, the goods of the offender were of counſe 

confiſcated on his condemnation, and his body (as that [p] of a traitor) refuſed 

the common rites of burial. Whereas the bodies of thoſe, who proceeded in 

this ſummary way on themſelves, were buried as uſual, and their laſt wills re- 

mained 1 in full force. This! is called a Tacitus as Pretium feſtinandi,” 0 or the 


10 ſuperſiites & morituros. Servavit ordinem fortuna; ; & ſenior prius, tum cui i prima ætas, ex- 
tinguuntur.—.— Tac. An. XVI. from whence the account is taken. 3 1 8 


[<] Tacitus, (An. XVI.) in the midſt of a long catalogue of cruelties, murders, and ſuicides during ; 
the reign of Nero, makes the following refleQions. Etiam fi bella externa & obitas pro republics 
mortes tanta caſuum fimilitudine memorarem, meque ipſum ſatias cepiſſet, aliorumque tædium ex- 
pectarem, quamvis honeſtos civium exitus, triſtes tamen & continuos aſpernantium. At nunc 
patientia ſervilis, tantumque ſanguinis domi perditum, fatigant animum & meſtitia reſtringunt. Neque 
aliam defenſionem ab iis, quibus iſta noſcentur, exegerim, quam ne oderint “ (vel ut alii legunt, 
omiſerim)” tam ſegniter pereuntes. Ira illa numinum in res Romanas fuit, quam non ut in cladibus 
exercituum aut captivitate urbium ſemel editam tranſire licet. Detur hoc illuſtrium virorum poſte- 


ritati, ut quomodo exequiis a promiſcua ſepultur a ita in traditione 9 W 
habe antque an memoriam. | 


lo] Tria potiſimüm ſunt genera, ſk 1 Romanæ ſepulturam denegant. Hi ſunt Hoſtes 
patrize © (of any ſort), Suſpendioſi (hoe eſt, crucjarii, vel in patibulo ſuſpenſi, vel eruei affixi) & 
Avroxtipes. Non ſolent (inquit Neratius Juriſeonſultus) lugeri hoſtes, vel perduellionis damnati, 
nec ſuſpendioſi, nec qui manus ſibi intulerunt, non tædio vitæ, ſed mala ——— — KIRCHMAN's 
. Appendix ad Lies de Funeribus Romanorum. 


1 reward 
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f ene [+] of aocelerating their pwn deaths. But it does not wean (as it has 

been frequently miſinterpreted) that it was à propoſed, ſpecific reward for 

ſfuicide; but only, that as ſuicide does not ſeem to have been puniſhable ! in general 

at this time in Rome, and as the perſon in this caſe committing it, had not been 

:* condemned for any crime, he enjoyed the common privileges of the reſt of 

his fllowecitivens, the hs of burial and of Going Cr) of his effects. How | 
0 #150008 


nh Promptas ejuſmodi mortes (vis. by mold) metus cxrtiſitis Heiebet; & quia damnati pilblicats 
bonis ſepulturi prohibebantur: eorum qui de ſe ſtatuebant, humabantur corpora, . teſta- 
menta—pretium feſtinandi.— TAc. An. VI. 

Lipſius's note on this paſſage is as follows. Non mirum, quia ne am t quidem nec perafti rei. 
'Dio hæc omnia exprimere voluit in Actis anni 784. Ev; "Te ny eyopery r fn T% anayruy ip Ne, wes 
para oro £5 Toy FoTajrov TTL Hoy bY n&s br ws 06 Ta; % BTWWY AUTE; 4) XAnporojpwoty. Bona ergo mane- 
bant, fi quis præveniſſet damnationem, & teſtamenta. Sed quid in præmiis zccufatorum ? | Nihilo 
ſecius. Dari ſolere oſtendit Taciti locus ſupra diftus Lib, IV. Et quia Cornutus (who had been 
& accuſed) ſui manu ceciderat, actum de præmiis accuſatorum abolendis, fi quis majeſtatis poſtulatus 
ante perfeCtum judicium ſe ipſe vita privaviſſet; ibaturque in eam ſententiam, ni duriùs contraque 
ce morem ſuum palàm pro accuſatoribus Cæſar (Tiberius) “ irritas leges, rempublicam in præœcipiti 
conqueſtus eſſet: ſubverterent potids jura quàm ouſtodes eorum amoverent. Sic delatores, genus 
« hominum publico exitio repertum & peenis-quidem nunquam ſatis coercitum, per præmia elicieban- 
tur.“ Dari non folere, Seneca in narrandã Cremutii Cordi morte, quæ ſub hoc Tiberii tempus 
(and ſomewhat after Cornutus's ſuicide). „ Cognito conſilio ejus (inquit) publica voluptas erat, quod 
« e faucibus avidiſſimorum luporum eriperetur præda. Accuſatores ndeunt conſulum tribunalia, que 
* runtur Cordum mori, ut interpellaret quod coegerant. Ades illis Cordus videbatur effugere. 
Magna res erat in quæſtione, an morte rei prohiberentur?“ Nec ſatis ſeio, quomodo in con- 
cordiam reducam eos locos. Sub Claudio x Nerone forth an aliud fuerit, & Senecam deceperit mos 
ſul evi? T2 

There ſeems a difficulty alſo in e We Tacitus to , bil when he Gs reſpeQing Cornutus! 8 
death, « Delatotes per præmia eliciebantur”—becauſe the informers were not to be deprived of their 
rewards, though the accuſed perſon ſhould kill himſelf: —and here Eorum qui de ſe ſtatuebant, ma- 
nebant teſtamenta - that is, that the accuſed ſaved his effects, by deſtroying bimſelf in time. There | 
was certainly no law exiſting at that time in Rome, by which a perſon accuſed only of treaſon, but not 
ante could be punihes for the fame; : and as for his killing bimſelf, it at chat time Jed to. no 


ei 


8 e are an uſeful ſet of men to the tyrant, and muſt be encouraged by forks means or r other. 
While the matter of ſuicide remained in its old ſtate, the delatores no doubt met with rewards in ſome 
| ſhape or other, though the - accuſed perſon flipped through their hands by a valuttary' _ * at; 
length it was ſettled, who might, and who might not, deſpatch themſelyes with 1 impunity. Norg 


r] See the account of Licinius Macer, who being accuſed of bribery and likely to be 8 

. called out to his judge (who was Cicero then Prætor) to obſerve, that he died « uncondemned,” though 
NO 3 1 that therefore his * * not be l to public auction (haſtæ ſubjici), and he 
| ihe | | | | — 


' 
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ever as by this means voracious plunderers were often depitved of their prey, $ 
and the ſtate ſometimes {ſuffered by the eſcape of real criminals; and as the 


practice of ſuicide now abounded in Rome, it became neceſſary to check its 
further progreſs. This was done therefore not through. any principle of dif- 
countenancing the act as ſinful in itſelf; but merely as it was often found in 
its effects to be 1 1 to the ſtate and particularly to the public treaſury. - 


The Roman laws [6] againſt ſuicide, of which many were enacted by the 
Emperors, were of a fiſcal nature, and only conſidered, how far the act of 


ſelf-murder in any individual affected the ſtate or treaſury, according to which 


determination. it was paſſed over or puniſhed. In ſome parts of the Roman 


immedinely choked or ſtrangled himſelf with an. handkerchief. The ſon was accordingly ſuffered to 
enjoy the family inheritance.— VAL. Max. L. IX. xii. 


See another account in Val. Max. L. IX, xii. of one Coma, who died merely by holding in his breath 
in ſight of the whole court, when he was on his trial: on which Val. Max. breaks out as follows. 
Caput operuit, innixuſque genibus compreſſo ſpiritu, inter ipſas cuſtodum manus, inque conſpectu 
ſummi imperii exoptata ſecuritate quievit. Torqueant ſe miſeri, quibus extingui quam ſupereſſe utilius 


| eſt, trepido & anxio conſilio, quanam ratione vita exeant quærentes: ferrum acuant, venena temperent, 
laqueos apprehendant, vaſtas altitudines circumſpiciant, tanquam magno apparatu, aut exquiſita mo- 


litione opus ſit, ut corporis atque animi infirmo vinculo cohærens ſocietas dirimatur. Nihil horum 
Coma, ſed intra pectus inclauſa anima finem ſui reperit. Enimverò minimo ſtudio retinendum bonum, 
cujus caduca poſſeſſio tam levi afflatu violentiæ concuſſa dilabi pqtuit. 


[o] Auſim 1 totum, qua patet, Jus civite Romanorum, nihil Wind: coercere, quàm injuriam, 
aliorum corpori, bonis, & exiſtimationi, illatam, nec cuiquam invidiæ, nedum pcenz fuiſſe, ſe & ſua, 
modò alterius injuria abſit, profligare, perdere. Neque adeo dubitari videbatur poſſe, quin eo jure 
licita quoque fucrit naturalis libertas ſe ipſum occidendi, hac una cautione, © ſi citra alterius injuriam 
fiat.“ Tantum de Jure civili (loquor); ut ſciamus Remarſis legibus, ft vivere diſpliceret, 
mori licuiſſe. Dignum quoque argumentum, quod ex Jure divino enarretur; ſed placet eo abſtinere, 
etiam idcirco, quia, ut inquiebat Cujacius, de rebus Theologicis rogatus ſententiam, “ Nil hoc ad 
Edictum Pretoris.” Exempla avrex: wr, apud Græcos præſertim & Romanos, non adfero ; ut nec 
mores Gentium, nec auctoritates veteres, novas, in utramque partem z fic enim librum ſeriberem de re, 
quam una obſervatione conſtitui tranſmittere. De ratione quoque non diſputo, probanda fit an dam- 
nanda avroxupe? nam ejus rei varia eſt inſpectio. Tullii ſententia Catonem defendit, quod cum dede- 
core & pudore reipublicz ſupereſſe noluerit: Bruti notat, quod, cui prodeſſe poterat, rempublicam 


'deſeruerit. Sane ut ſui ipſius cædes, quæ fit conſulta' ratione, animi magnitudini deputatur, fic non - 


minor pellucet animi virtus in ferendis conſtanter quibuſque adverſis; ut dubitare poſſis, major fit 
Stoicus, qui ad ea fugienda conſtituit abire, unde negarit redire quenquam, an vero qui pectore bene 
præparato quamlibet ſortem irridet, & in adverſis obdurato animo perſtat? Corn. van Bynkerſhoek 
Obſervat. Juris Rom. L. IV. c. iv. Hai Avroxapas. Tom. I. p. 345 and 351. Ed. 17% 
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empire PTY (as has. been ſeen before) it was neceſſary to aſk leave of the ma- 
giſtrate, and to aſſign the cauſes, which induced [u] to perpetrate ſuicide. If theſe 
were approved (and the chief debate was, how the ſtate would be affected 
thereby) it might be committed with impunity, with reputation and honour; 
but if the petition was rejected, diſgrace and for feiture and ignominious ſepul- 
ture were the conſequences of its commiſſion, | The laws, Which are to be found 


[a] See Cean and Maſſilian einen in Part IV. C. vi. and alfo Ofadonl of Quintilian and Libanths. 
Seneca likewiſe in his Controverſies, L. VIII. iv. has one „De Homicida ſui.” He ſays, Lex ait, 
« Homicida ſui inſepultus abjiciatur. He then declaims on both ſides of the queſtion with oratorical 
flouriſhes : the only argument he uſes is on the fide of Inſepulture— that thoſe men, who fear not 


ce death itſelf, ſhould have ſomething to dread after death; otherwiſe he is able to attempt every thing 5 


that is bad, who can kill himſelf with impunity. „An uſual Gilgracefu] -mode of burial i in capital caſes 
ſeems to have been by throwing the body into the Tiber. 40 y 

The following inſcription is to be found in Spon's Miſcellanea eruditæ Antiquitatis ect. ſeptima. 
Its date is uncertain; but it provides a place of burial for ſeveral deſcriptions of pee le of infamous 
character, who were not permitted to have one of their own—among whom we find the ſuicide. 


Donatig ſepulturz Militibus Exauthoratis, aliiſque quorum memoria infamis, Saſſinæ (now Sarſina 
2 city in the Eccleſiaſtical State). | 


BAEBIVS GEMELLYS 
SASSINAS MVNICIPIBVS SINGVLEIS Yo 3 
INCOLEISQVE LOCA SEPVLTVRA PD. S. P. 
DAT EXTRA AVTORA'TEIS ET QVEI 
' SIBEI LAQVEO MANVS ADTVLISSENT : 
ET QVEI QVAESTVM SPVRCVM PROFE 
SSI ESSENT SINGVLEIS IN FRONTE 
n P. X IN AG. P. X INTER PONTEM 
Cfluviolus Sapis.) SAPIS ET TITVLVM SVPERIOREM QVEI 
EST IN FINE FVNDI FAGONIANI 
IN QVEIBVS LOCIS NEMO HVMA 
TVS ERIT QVI VOLET SIBI VIVOS 
+ * MONVMENTVM FACIET IN QVEIB, 
Io EIS HVMATI ERVNT EI D. T. D. T. id eſt Dumtaxat.) 
VI HVMATVS ERIT POSTERISQ. ; 
EIVS MONUMENTVM FIE RI LICEBIT. . 
| Ex MS, Franc. Redi Serenifl, Docis Florent. Medici. 


' Citatur hæc ;oſa infilitio' in Hiſtoria Saſſinenſi, ſed fracta & dimidi3 linearum parte decurtata, quæ 
tamen integra perlegi merebatur, cum antiquiſſima fit, ut conjicere licet ex antiquo ſeribendi modo 
EI pro I. Is autem Bæbius Gemellus pietatem ſuam teſtdri voluit 1 in eos, qui alias ſepulchro carebant, 
« Extraauthoratis'” nempe, five Exauthoratis, id eſt, qui officio aliquo præcipuè militia ob aliquod 
crimen privati fuerant: Item iis, qui ſibi laqueo manus attuliſſent, & iis qui ſpurcum quæſſum profeſſi 
eſſent; hoc eſt, lenonibus & meretricibus, quibus locus ſolum- concedebatur, in quo monumentum 
ſibi facere vivi poterant.— SON Miſc, | | | 
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in Juſtinian's Digeſts relative to ſuicide furniſh us with a very clear proof, that 
the Romans did not puniſh ſuicide as finful in itſelf, but as an offence againſt 
the ſtate alone. The, tenour of them is as follows. Thoſe, who being 
actually accuſed, or who being caught [1] in any crime and dreading a pro- 
ſecution, made away with themſelves, were to have their effects confiſcated. 
But this confiſcation was no puniſhment of ſuicide as a crime in itſelf, being 
then only to take place, when the. crime committed mcurred confiſcation of 
property, and when the perſon accuſed of it would have been found guilty. 
For which reaſon the heirs at law were permitted (if they thought proper) to 
try the cauſe, as though the accuſed perfon, who had put a period to his life, 
had been ſtill living: and if his! innocence could be proved, they were ſtill en- 
titled to his effects. But if any one killed himſelf, either through wearineſs of 
life or an impatience. under pain and ill health; from a load of private debt, 
2 : or from any other reaſon not affecting the ſtate or the public treaſury, the pro- 
Ah | perty of the deceaſed flowed in its natural channel. In the caſe of an attempted, 
but incomplete ſuicide, where a man was under no accuſation, a diſtinction was 
made as to the cauſes impelling to it, before the queſtion of its puniſhment 
was to be determined. If it proceeded not from a wearineſs of life or an impa- 
tience under the preſſure of ſome calamity, the attempter was to ſuffer the ſame 
| puniſhment, as if he had effected his purpoſe; and for this reaſon (ſays the 
reſcript), ** becauſe he, who without: reaſon ſpared not his own life, would not 
te be likely to ſpare another man's.” If one [x] in priſon made away with himſelf, 
the perſon who guarded him was to ſuffer the puniſhment due to the ſuicide. — 
Suicide in the ſoldiery was more heavily reſtricted; but ſtill on the ſame public 
principle; as the life of a ſoldier was deemed of value to the ſtate, and conſe- 
quently never at his own free diſpofal; but the action itſelf was ſtill conſidered 
as indifferent, if not às in many caſes honourable. The foldier, who even made 
an attempt on his life without accompliſhing his purpoſe, or who wounded him- 
felf, unleſs he did it through impatience of grief; through wearineſs of life; 
through diſorder, madneſs, or ame; or through ſome other juſtifiable cauſe, 
was to ſuffer death: but if his attempt were made through any of the afore- 
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— oY See Digeſts or Corpus Juris Civilis, Lib. XLVIII. Tit. xxi. B oY 
& De Bonis eorum, qui ante ſententiam mortem ſibi conſciverunt.” . 


| [x] Concerning priſoners ſee Dig. L.XLVUL. Tit. iii. r. 14. and ſoldiers ſee Dig. L. XLVIII. 
Ti it, xix. Pär. 38. and Dig. XLIX. xvi. 6. 
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tlientionad cauſes, he was to be diſmiſſed with ignominy and ſhame.” Here it 
is to be obſerved that ſuch cauſes of ſuicide as were allowable in others, were 


puniſhable in the ſoldier; not that any account was taken of the inherent guilt 
of ſuicide in this caſe, but becauſe a ſoldier's deſertion of his life was in a peculiar 
nie a deſertion of his poſt, and therefore to be puniſhed. _ 


This is the ſubſtance of Roman law « be ſuicide, as it is to be found in 
the Code of Juſtinian. It differs widely (as the judicious [L] Monteſquieu has 

obſerved) in its principle of puniſhment from that of the Greeks. For beſide 
the cutting off the hand which perpetrated the ſuicide, which was done in pure 


| abhorrence of the crime itſelf, the law [M] of Plato commands, that he who 


* has killed himſelf through mere ſloth and the weakneſs of a timid mind ſhall 
ebe puniſhed.” The Roman law acquits (that is, takes no notice of the 
matter) when it is done through any weakneſs of mind, and only puniſhes, 
when it is committed through a criminal remorſe or deſpair ; that is, when the 


ſuicide flies from public condemnation. Plato's law was formed on the idea 


then prevalent in the Grecian ſtates, that cowardice and faint-heartedneſs were 
the greateſt of faults; and conſequently what proceeded from them the greateſt 
object of cenſure. The Romans on the contrary had loſt all their fine feelings 
of honour and courage before ever they made expreſs laws againſt ſuicide ; and 


conſequently when from various motives mentioned above it abounded among 


them and was often perpetrated to the detriment of avaritious Emperors and 


their minions—they conſidered the act itſelf in an intereſted light, and puniſhed 


it as an offence againſt the royal treaſury : on which fingle principle (the caſe 
of ſoldiers excepted) all the wee of the Emperors reſpecting its puniſhment 
were founded. ft 1 


It appears then upon the whole review of Roman ſuicide, that this Roman 


death, as it has been called, was very little practiſed or encouraged in the pure 
ages of the republic; that it ſprang up on the introduction of Grecian philo- 


ſophy, when the integrity of Roman manners and a reverence for religion were 
on the decline ;—that being once eſtabliſhed on principle, it was, perpetually 


0 


L Spirit of Laws, Book XXIX. C. ix. 


1 M] Though this was not an n me law, only a law of Plato 8 imaginary republic. R 
h NM m 2 called 
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an _ A FULL INQUIRY INTO . THE 
called forth into practice under the firſt Emperors by the peculiar circumſtances 
of the times ;—that it then became fo frequent, as to render it neceſſary to 
check its alarming progreſs ;—that the latter Romans however had little or no 
idea of any crime in ſuicide, but where it was detr imental to the intereſts of the 
ſtate; — that the corrupted part of the community, as entertaining Epicurean 
ſentiments, could have no principle to reſtrain them, whenever prompted to its 
commiſſion by the worſt of ſelfiſh motives, or by a dereliction of their ſenfual 
pleaſures ;—that the good and well-intentioned part, as being chiefly favourers | 
of Stoiciſm, embraced. that particular branch of its doctrine with avidity, which, 
whenever public affairs were in a ſtate of confuſion or tyranny, and there was 
reaſon to expect a diminution of their own dignity, enabled them not only ro 
eſcape the impending evil without a diminution of credit, but even to gain freſh 
wreaths of fame in the boſom of ſuicide. But let it not be forgotten, that 
before things took this turn, the ſimplicity of ancient manners, the firmneſs of 
the Roman character, and all reverence for the Gods as the diſpoſers of human 
events were for the moſt part loſt in Rome;—that in their ſtead, a total neglect 
of religion, an opinion, that the Gods neither interfered in nor regarded human 
actions, had taken place on Epicurean principles; and on Stoical ones, a con- 
fuſed notion of a reſolution of the ſoul and body of man into their original 
elements of earth, air, fire, and water; together with an idea, that the reward 
of virtue was placed in a conſcious rectitude of mind, without reſpect to any 
future retribution. As the way then was open to the Epicurean to live exactly 
as he pleaſed and to die how and when he pleaſed, ſo was the Stoic alſo to be fo 
far maſter of his own life and actions, as to judge for himſelf of the propriety 
of living or dying ; having little grounds of future hope or expectation of re- 
ward for any patient endurance of unmerited ſufferings. What an encourage- 
ment then to every laudable exertion is the Chriſtian philoſopher's reliance on 
divine ſupport under affliction and innocent ſufferings! what a ſpur to his 
activity in all honourable purſuit is his truſt in future rewards for preſent diſ- 
appointments ! and how muſt the union of ſuch hopes and expectations provoke 
his zeal, ſtrengthen his confidence and confirm his patience, whilſt Re 1s tread- 


ing in the paths of integrity and virtue! f 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE. 


0 
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Many of the moſt celebrated ſuicides of antiquity may be exculpated on heathen princi- 

- ples. —Three claſſes of ancient ſuicides : — 1, Selfiſh, merely to avoid pain, &c.— 
2. Neceſſary (as it was deemed) in vindication of their own honour ;—1. Digni- 
fed and diſintereſted for the good of others. — Degrees of cenſure due to the firſt claſs 
various; but of abſolute praiſe none. Yheir beſt apology. was incurable fickneſs ; 
but this done away in modern times by the comforts of religion. — Examples of the 
— ſecond claſs — Reflections on the ſame.— Examples of the third claſs —The beſt ex- 
amples of antiquity no apology for modern ſuicide. —Compariſon between the motives 
to ancient and modern ſuicide—to the great diſcredit of the latter. 


"IYER it has been frequently aſſerted, that the different degrees of illu- 

mination between the ancients and moderns in reſpect to their proſpects of 
futurity were ſufficient to palliate that ſelf-deſtruction in the former, which 
would be unpardonable in the latter ; yet it may not be improper to appropriate 
this chapter to an inquiry into the motives, which influenced ſome illuſtrious 
perſonages of antiquity (whoſe caſes have not hitherto been mentioned) to com- 
mit ſuicide. From whence it will be eaſy to determine, whether the race of mo- 
dern ſuicides (even Chriſtianity apart) can boaſt the pretenſions of many of the 
ancients ?— When a ſearcher into the records of antiquity finds many celebrated 
names among the lift of ſelf murderers, he muſt either be 1nclined to wiſh the caſe 
were otherwiſe, or that he might be able to exculpate ſuch from all blame and 
cenſure. But it will not be difficult in many caſes to do the latter; provided it 
be carefully remembered, that a judgment of the actions of the ancients (as far 
as regards themſelves) is not to be grounded on © our own,” but'on © their” 
- opportunities of information and knowledge: from whence 1 it follows, that the 
ſame action committed in different ages of the world will wear a very different 
aſpect, as well as deſerve very different degrees of approbation or cenſure. 


Now the general herd of ancient ſuicides, whoſe examples are ſo frequently 
(but improperly) adduced in extenuation of the crime in modern days, may be 
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ranked under thive heads. Firſt ; the © ſelfiſh” - merely to 400010 pain and per- 


ſonal ſufferings of body or mind: Second; the © neceſfary” (as it was deemed)— 
in vindication of their own honour : Third ; the © dignified and diſintereſted,” 
for the benefit of others. Various are the degrees of cenſure due to the firſt men- 


tioned body of ſelf-murderers ; for as to praiſe, the beſt of this claſs can ſcarce 


be ſaid to deſerve any. The moſt excuſable cauſe of all under this deſcription 
ſeems to be an emaciated body; when a man labours under the tortures of an 
incurable diſorder, and ſeems to live only to be a burden to himſelf (1 and his 
friends. This was thought a ſufficient apology for the action in ancient days 


and can only be combated in modern ones by the force and energy of that true 


religion, which both points out the duty and the reward of implicit reſignation. 


But as for the other two claſſes of ſuicides, their influencing. cauſes might be 


oftentimes diſintereſted and frequently meritorious. A few miſcellaneous exam- 


ples ſhall firſt be produced of thoſe ranking under the ſecond diviſion, who fa- 


crificed their lives to the preſervation of their honour (as it ſeemed in their eyes) 
and who killed themſelves to avoid ee and ſhame. 


Numerous was 1 claſs, as it comprehends (among others) all thoſe, who 
deſpatched themſelves after a defeat to avoid falling into the hands of an enemy. 
This was a moſt frequent cauſe of ſuicide among the ancients, and conſigned 
many a character to fame, which would otherwiſe have fallen undiſtinguiſhed 
in the maſs of common [o] extinction. Whether it ought to be mentioned as 
an exertion of their ſuperior heroiſm, or rather as a deviation from the more 


amiable ſoftneſs of the ſex, yet the fact is certain, that the females have often 
ſtood foremoſt and diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe ſanguinary meaſures. At + 


the taking of Carthage [?], when Aſdrubal the Carthaginian general had meanly 
deſerted his poſt and fled in private to Scipio, in hopes of procuring his perſonal 
ſafety, the, undaunted ſpirit of his wife was rouſed to a ſtate of deſperate indig- 
nation. Reſolved to ſupply in her own perſon the want of ſpirit and reſo- 
lution in her huſband, ſhe ordered the temple, in which ſhe and a few troops 


[x] Examples of this ſort has been produced in different parts of this work and as 5 there | is no va- 
riety in the caſes, there is no need of further mention of them here. . | 


(ol Nolo virum facili redimit qui ſanguine famam, 
Hune volo, laudari qui fine morte poteſt. Martial. 


l Rollin s Ancient gat who ores Appian. 
2 


7 — 


SUBJECT. oz SUICIDE. „ 
had taken ſhelter, to be ſet on fire. When this was done wig ſhe had arrayed 
herſelf in her richeſt robes, holding her two children in her hands ſhe addreſſed 
herſelf to Scipio (who had now ſurrounded the building with his troops) in the 
following term. You, o Roman, are only acting according to the laws of 
% open war: but may the Gods of Carthage and thoſe in concert with them, 
e puniſh that falſe wretch, who by dach a baſe deſertion has betrayed his 
« country, his Gods, his wife, his children! Let him adorn thy gay triumph; 


ce let him ſuffer in the ſight of all Rome thoſe indignities and tortures he fo 


« juſtly merits : but let him firſt behold in me”, what he“ ought to have 


% done.” She then graſping her children in her arms ruſhed with them 1 into 


the thickeſt of the flames, and was followed by all the ſoldiers. * 

A moſt bloody ſcene of mixt murder and ſuicide took place in the palace of | 
Nicocles, king of Paphos in Cyprus on the approach [q] of king Ptolemy's 
officers, who came to diſpoſſeſs him of his throne and life. The unhappy prince, 
finding himſelf deſtitute of defence, became his own executioner. But neither 
the entreaties nor kind treatment of Ptolemy's agents could prevail on his queen 


Axithea to ſurvive her deceaſed lord. She firſt flew her daughters with her own 
hands, and after having prevailed on the princeſſes (ſiſters of Nicocles) to deſ- 


patch themſelves, Axithea plunged the dagger into her own boſom. Moved at 


the fight of ſo much horror and bloodſhed, the huſbands of the deceaſed prin- 


ceſſes ſoon agreed to follow their fate; and having firſt ſet fire to the four cor- 


ners of the palace fell on their own ſwords. What an horrid ſcene to be ated. 
(and by women too!) in the favourite abode of the Cyprian divinity, where the 


loves and the graces alone ſhould have ſported and played [a]! 


Ia In the wars TR EL Ptolemy and 6 Diod. sie. B. XX. 


' * rx] Cyprus alſo furniſhes another extraordinary inſtance of ſuicide, (though not ſo horrid and mur- 
derous as the former) in the perſon of that king Ptolemy, to whom Cato was ſent by the Romans to- 


demand his kingdom and his treafures. He knew reſiſtance would be vain ; and ill-brooking either to 
deſcend from the ſovereign dignity into a private ſtation, or to deliver up thoſe treaſures, which were 
dearer to him than his life, he took the reſolution of ſinking together with his riches to the bottom of 
the ſea; and for this purpoſe went on ſhip-board, meaning to have holes bored through the bottom of 
the ſhip, that all might ſink together. But though he continued firm in his own reſolution of dying, 
he could not find in his heart to murder (as it were) his beloved treaſures z and therefore he returned 


on ſhore again and quickly after drank poiſon, »— (See Rollin's Anc. Hiſt.) 
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revenge, than in their perſecution of Hannibal from one court to another, after 
he was oppr eſſed with years and ſunk into obſcurity. He had reaſon to ſuſpect 


nor a memorable victory over one like me unarmed and betrayed. O how 


. 
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Two inſtances, of ſuicide are to be found in the two great orators, of Athens, 
Iſocrates and Demoſthenes. When Iſocrates ſaw the approaching bondage of 
his country under Philip of Macedon, he courted death by a total abſtinence 
from food rather than live enſlaved with the reſt of his Is] countrymen, But 
the great Demoſthenes ſeems to have been more ſelfiſh in his ſuicide. He out- 
lived the dominion of. Philip and Alexander over Greece ; - but when Antipater 
(Alexander's ſucceſſor in Macedon) required the Athenians to deliver up their 
orators, the dread of perſonal indignities and ſlavery prevailed beyond what his 
feelings for his country's liberty and honour had done before; and he now 
drank off that poiſon, which he would have ſwallowed (like Iſocrates) with more 
conſiſtency and dignity in his death W the battle of Cheronea. 


The Romans perhaps n never ſhowed a more daſtardly ſpirit of mean and cruel 


from their pitiful behaviour, that if ever they ſhould get him into their poſſeſſion, 

they. would inflict ſuch indignities upon him, as it would be inconſiſtent with | 
his. former, fame and character to, endure, Being betrayed by his hoſt king 
Pr uſias, he had recourſe to the poiſon, which he always kept about him concealed 
in a ring [T] againſt ſudden emergencies. ** And now (ſays he) we [v] will free 
<« the Roman people from their conſtant anxiety, ſince they cannot have patience 
40 to wait for the death of an old man. F laminius will obtain neither a great 


« great à proof of the alteration of Roman manners is the tranſaction of this 
« day] The anceſtors of theſe people warned king Pyrrhus, a powerful enemy, 
with a victorious army in Italy to beware of private treachery and poiſon ;— 
10 and their deſcendants ſend a man of conſular dignity as ambaſſador to Pruſias, 
fs ing him to break the Jaws. of hoſpitality, and to PITT or to murder his 


451 The time of his f dave however would not have been tedious, as he was then at leaſt ninety. 
years of age. 


x! Finem animæ, quæ res humanas miſcuit olim, 
n e e 01928] Wile Non gladii, non ſaxa dabunt, nec tela, ſed ille 
Ty bal ALOHA EEE HOOD 7. Cannarum vindex et tanti ſanguinis ultor 
n Annulus——Jvuy. Sat. X. 
lo See Livy Lib. XXXIX. 51. 5 1 e | | 
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aged gueſt.” What a * is contained | in theſe dying words of the unfortu- 
nate Hannibal ! 


- Mithridates, who eintainad ſuch a vigorous war 50 the power of Rome, 
being obliged at length to fly before the army of Pompey, preſented a box of 
poiſon to all his friends and favourites, that none of them might fall alive into 
the enemies hands, unleſs by his on conſent. The king finding himſelf aban- 
doned by every ally, and that his affairs were growing deſperate, retired into the 
apartments of the women, where he firſt adminiſtered poiſon to his wives and 
daughters and then to himſelf ; but it taking [x] no effect on himſelf, he had 
recourſe to his ſword with which he accompliſhed the tragical deed. 


| When Sardanapalus lr! was in great danger of being detruded from his throne, 
he conceived a magnificent and luxurious mode of ſelf- murder worthy of the ex- 
travagance and diſſoluteneſs of his former life. He erected a funeral pile of great 
height in his palace and adorned it with the moſt ſumptuous and coſtly ornaments. 
In the middle of this building was a chamber 'of one hundred feet in length, 
built of wood; in which a number of golden couches and tables were ſpread. 
At one of theſe he reclined himſelf with his wife, while his numberleſs concu- 
bines occupied the reſt. The building was encompaſſed round at ſome diſtance 
with large beams and thick wood to prevent all egreſs from the place. Much 
combuſtible matter and an immenſe pile of wood were alſo placed within, together 
with an infinite quantity of golden and filver talents, of royal veſtments and coſtly 
apparel, of rich furniture, of curious ornaments, and all the apparatus of luxury 
and magnificence. All being completed, and he himſelf with his women re- 
maining in the center, he commanded the whole to be ſet on fire, which conti- 
nued burning to the fifteenth day. The multitude without the incloſure were in 
aſtoniſhment at the tremendous ſcene, and at the immenſe clouds of incenſe and 
ſmoke, which iſſued from the flames. It was given out abroad, that Sardana- 
palus was engaged TOY ſome extraordinary ſacrifices ; while the attendants 


{x] Mithridates was much ſkilled); in medicine and is faid to have invented and taken ſo many anti- 
dotes againſt poiſon (fearing the treachery of others) that, 4 it had no effect upon him when uſed by 
himſelf. 


Iv] The following account of Sardanapalus' s death is taken from Athenzus, Lib. XI. 
| N n : | within 
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within alone knew, that this diſſolute mats was putting ſuch a ſplendid end to 
his [z] effeminate life. 


When Antony had loſt the world for lows of Cleopatra, the ſcene that accom- 
panied his enſuing ſuicide is too affecting to be paſſed over in ſilence here, though 
ſo well known to every reader. The ſtruggles of his rage and jealouſy againſt 
Cleopatra; the returns and violent tranſports of his love on the falſe report of 


her death; his lamentations that he ſhould be taught by a woman how to die; 
| his demands on his faithful Eros [4] to fulfil his promiſe of killing him, when- 


ever required; Eros's ſeemingly drawing his ſword for that purpoſe, but plunging 
its point into his own breaſt ; his mourning over the corpſe of his affectionate 
and faithful freedman ; his ineffectual wound given to himſelf; his hearing in 
this interval of the revival of Cleopatra; his eagerneſs to ſee her; his being 
drawn up by ropes to her chamber-window ; and at length his expiring in her 
arms; theſe are all circumſtances, which make us forget for a while his deſtruc- 


tive ambition, and fill us with a momentary. compaſſion for thoſe misfortunes, 


which were the fruits of his own follies and vices. They affect us with more 
pity than they even ſeem to have done the treacherous queen herſelf, though ſen- 
ſible that ſhe was the cauſe of all Antony's misfortunes, of his defeat, his death ; 

but who would yet fain have lived herſelf and made her peace with Octavius. 


For it was no wearineſs of life or its el are but the non mr 


Il The 8 on Sardanapalus' 8 tomb (which was unt by Cyrus) was to the following 
purport. © I have reigned, and as long as I beheld the light of the ſun, I ate, I drank, and I indulged 
« in all ſenſuality becauſe I knew the ſhort time that mortals have to live; and that even this ſpan. 
« js diſturbed with viciſſitude and trouble; and as I knew that others muſt quickly enjoy the fruits and 


+ delights of my preſent poſſeſſions, I never ceaſed a moment from the moſt luxurious indulgence,”— 


It is alſo ſaid, that when Alexander pitched his camp at Anchiale, there was a monument near the city 
erected to the memory of Sardanapalus; where an image was carved in the ſtone-work, having the | 


thumb and a finger of its right hand joined, as if making ſome ſound or noiſe with them; and that 


theſe, words were inſcribed in Aſſyrian characters. Sardanapalus, the ſon of Anacyndarax, 
« founded Anchiale and Tyre i in one day. Eat, drink, and'be merry; as for the reſt, it is not worth ; 
« a ſnap of the finger.” ATHEN Us, Lib. XII. | | 


[A] The ſituation of ſlaves, when ſuch a demand was made on them by their maſters (as it was fre- 


quently) was truly delicate. If they complied, they were puniſhedas the murderers of their maſters; if they 


refuſed (and their maſters happened to ſurvive) they were ſure of undergoing his ſevere diſpleaſure. They 
therefore often killed their maſters firſt and themſelves after wards, or in ſome inſtances (as 1 in Eros' s) 


dropt dead at their maſter's feet. | N 


E 3 Fr | — 
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Abe that occaſioned the application of Cleopatra s [BJ aſp; of, Sophoniſba's 
deadly bowl, of Boadicea's empoiſoned draught, and of the accelerated deaths of 
a multitude of both ſexes in all ages and nn who dreaded the em * 


, lel a and Ec DN | Yeu" 


But a dene of more een fury att no where to ene exiſted thin among 
the inhabitants of Xanthus in Aſia. The city Xanthus before which M. Bru- 
tus's army lay was in flames. That general ordered his own ſoldiers to aſſiſt in 
extinguiſhing them and to fave the inhabitants. But it ſeems that thoſe within 
the walls were on a ſudden ſeized with a wonderful fit of deſpair, which the mild 
behaviour and clemency of Brutus during the ſiege could no ways occaſion or 
juſtify; Their phrenſy could be no otherwiſe [p] repreſented than by calling it 
a moſt determined reſolution to die. Women and children, bond-men and free, 
thoſe of all ages and conditions, ſtrove to force away the ſoldiers, who came 
to their aſſiſtance, and gathering ſtubble, reeds, and all combuſtibles, they 
ſpread and fed the flame over the whole city, exciting its devaſtation by every 


[a] Livy relates, that when Cleopatra was purpoſely treated with great indulgence by Octavius, ſhe 
uſed to exclaim Non a Fragments at the end of his Hiſtory. 
| —— — * daret ut catenis 

+ Fatale monſtrum ; quæ generoſiùs 

Perire quærens, nec muliebriter 

Expavit enſem, nec latentes 

Claſſe cita reparavit oras. 

Auſa et jacentem viſere regiam 
Vultu ſereno fortis, et aſperas 

Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 

Deliberatà morte ferocior : 

Szvis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens 

Privata deduci ſuperbo 
Non humilis mulier triumpho.— Honk. L. I. Ode 37. 

Ie] But Zenobia, queen of the eaſt, who was a woman of uncommon talents and accompliſhments, 
and alſo of wonderful courage and intrepidity, did not fly from the reverſe of her fortunes by ſuicide, 
but patiently ſubmitted to the reſult of conqueſt, and graced the triumph of Aurelian, ——CaraQtacus 
| alſo had before ſubmitted to his tate, and ſuffered himſelf to be carried priſoner to Rome 1 in the reign of 
Claudius. | LET 


_ [Dd] The Xanthians (ſays Fran in a letter) ſuſpecting my kindneſs have made this country a 
& Grave of Deſpair.” '——See Plutarch's Life of M. Brutus, | 


* Scil, Cæſar. ; + Scil. Cleopatram.” FD 
Nn 2 poſſible 


a 
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poſſible method. In the mean time they employed every means that could be 
deviſed of deſtroying themſelves. Men, women, boys, and little children leaped 
into the flames, threw themſelves from the walls, fell on their parents (words, 
opened their boſoms and entreated to be ſlain. Women were found with chil- 
dren hanging by their necks, themſelves hung up and graſping torches in their 
hands, with which they had firſt fired their houſes. Brutus himſelf rode round 
the city, ſtretching forth his hands to the inhabitants, inviting them to accept 
of terms of honour and clemency, ande entreating them to ſpare the town, or at 
leaſt their own lives. He wept at the hornd ſcene and proclaimed a reward to 
any of his ſoldiers, who would recover [E] and fave the life of a Xanthian : but 
all was of no avail ; and this was a new ſpecies of * in . the e beliege 
fought to ſave en as 1 the ee 


The beſt deferics that could be ſe up in ment times in \ behalf of theſe elk. de- 
votions rather than ſubmit to grace a triumph or to live in flavery was that 
eit encouraged a love of liberty and freedom, tended, to inſpirit troops in 
the hour of battle, and eſpecially led commanders to exert every nerve of 
bo ability and courage; fince if they neither conquered nor fell in battle, they 
were in ſome meaſure expected, as they valued fame, to die by their on 
13 hands. Vet Rill the words which Q. Curtius pats into the mouth of Darius 
on that king's failure of ſucceſs, are of very general and forcible application 
_ againſt all ſuicide of this kind. There wait (ſays that king) the iſſue of my 
« fate. You wonder perhaps, that I do not terminate my own life. But I 
© chooſe rather to die by another's crime than by [x] my own.” The reflections 
alſo. of Cleomenes king of Sparta, at a time when his fortunes ſeemed almoſt 
deſperate, and he was much urged by a friend to deſpatch himſelf, are full of 
truth and propriety. * By ſeeking this eaſy and ready kind of death, (ſays he 
t to. his adviſer) you think to appear brave and courageous. But better men 
10 * than you or I have been oppreſſed by fortune and borne down by multitudes. 


Te) The Xanthians ſeem to have inherited a ſpirit of deſperate reſolution; 3 ſince in a former 8 
of their city by one of Cyrus's lieutenants, after having engtofed their wives, children and ſervants 


in the citadel to which they fet fire, they deſperately ruſhed on the enemy in order to be cut in pieces 
themſelves. HEROPD. Lib. I. 


[+]. Ego jagoms fati nol app eto; for litan mireris, quod vitam non finiam. Alleno ſcelere quam: 
meo mori — — Lib. V. | 


WTR, + N * 6c He 
-— 
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He that ſinks under toil or yields to affliction, or is overcome by the opinions 
ce and reproaches of men, gives way in fact to his on effeminacy and cowardice. 
A voluntary death is never to be choſen as a relief from action, but as exem- 
e plary in itſelf; it being baſe to live or die only for ourſelves. The death to 
&* which you now invite us, is only propoſed as a releaſe. from preſent miſery, 
but conveys with it no ſigns of bravery or proſpects of advantage. Cleomenes 
determined to live, but his friend, not convinced by his arguments, ran, hunſelf 
through the body. However at a future period, when his fortunes were grown 
ſtill more deſperate, Cleomenes forgot his oun good maxims and ſheltered himſelf 
from further misfortunes in the [6] boſom of ſuicide. The tragedian [1] like- 
wiſe makes an Hercules, (whom few will accuſe of cowardice or want of reſolu- 
tion) argue as follows. I have conſidered, and though oppreſſed with misfor- 
te tunes I determine thus. Let no one depart out of life through fear of what 
«© may happen to him. For he, who 1 is not _ to eit u a ms a 
* coward) from the darts of an 1 0 | | 


But there was a ſenſe of honour alſo in private life, which led to the neceſſity 
(as it was then thought) of dying, either out of reſpect to their lords and chief- 
tains,” or out of a dread of ſubmitting, however involuntarily, to what might 
be deemed diſgraceful and infamous ; or as was ſometimes the caſe; out of vanity 
or reſentment. A few miſcellaneous examples of this ſort follow; Wich ſhall 
commence again with the female ſex. An high ſenſe of chaſtity ſeems to have 
inſpired thoſe noble virgins of Macedon, who are ſaid by Cicero (Orat. de Prov. 
Con.) to have thrown themſelves into wells and ſubmitted to voluntary deaths 
rather than become objects of a Roman governor's luſt. The ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion of the following noble lady is worthy notice. When [1] Theoxena the 
daughter of a prince of Theſſaly, whoſe father and huſband had been murdered 
by a Philip [x] king of Macedon, found herſelf and family in great danger of 
ſuffering indignities and violence from the tyrant, ſhe determined rather to put 
an end to all their lives than that they ſnould fall into the hands of Philip. Her 


ls]; See Life of Cleomenes in Plutarch. 


[1] Euripides in Hercules furens. 

[1] Livy, L. XL. 4. | 

[x] Not the el Alexander, but one of a later . | ew Ora in Coat 
9 huſband 
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huſband Poris (for ſhe was marr ied a ſecond time) perſuaded ber to attempt an N 
eſcape from Macedon rather than execute ſo bloody a purpoſe; and accordingly a 
ſhip was prepared to convey them ſecretly away, But being detained at ſea by 
contrary winds, the emiſſaries of the king were now at hand to ſcize the veſſel 
and the fugitives, when Theoxena, eager to execute her purpoſes of death, pro- 
duced a dagger-and a box. of poiſon, and placing them both before the ſhip's 
company ſaid, Death is now our only remedy and means of vengeance. Let 
« each take the method that beſt pleaſes himſelf of avoiding the tyrant's pride, 
* cruelty and luſt. Come on my brave companions and family, ſeize the ſword, 
or drink of the cup, as you prefer an inſtantaneous or gradual death.” 'The 
enemies were at hand and the adviſer of their deadly fate was urgent. Some fell 
on the ſword, others drank the poiſon, till all had accompliſhed their deaths; 
when laſt of all Theoxena and her huſband in a cloſe embrace plunged into the 
ſea: and thus an empty veſſel was all that remained for the plunderers. 


Indignant was the ſpirit of one Titus Jubellius Taurea a Campanian, who diſ- 
daining to be ſpared, as he might have been, amid the wanton effuſion of the 
blood of his fellow-citizens, killed his wife, his children [L] and himſelf, in 
order to fix a ſtronger odium on the cruelty of a tyrannical governor. — 
The ſelf-murder of Empedocles, the Sicilian philoſopher and poet, was the 
offspring of pure vanity; for he threw himſelf into the flames of Etna 
in hopes of having [M] divine honours paid to his .memory.—An high ſenſe 
and nicety of honour plunged his own dagger into the breaft of Dioxip- 
pus, when he was falſely accuſed or! ſo pitiful a. crime in] as theft, — 


When 


L cc Why, fays Jubellius, (throwing bimſelf! in the ſight of the Roman governor) why do you 
ce delay in the midſt of all this carnage to point your bloody dagger againſt me; that ſo you might have 
« it to boaſt, that you had ſlain a braver man than yourſelf? —I would fain do it (replied the governor )- 
« but am-reſtrained by order of the ſenate. —But the fathers have not reſtrained me (replies Jubellius). 
4 See then a ſpectacle, which will be grateful to your eyes, but beyond the conception of your daſtardly 
foul on ſaying which he firſt killed his family and then himſelf. VAL. Max. III. ii. 


[M] _ Deus immortalis haberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles ardentem frigidus Atnam 
Inſiluit.— — Hon. de Arte Poet. 


[x] Hinc ad criminationem invidorum adapertæ ſunt aures Alexandri; & poſt paucos dies inter 
epulas aureum poculum ex eee ſubducitur, miniſtrique quaſi amiſiſſent, quod amoverant, regem 


adeunt. 


— 
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When Imilcon the Carthaginian general expected to complete his conqueſt of 
Sicily by the reduction of Syracuſe, a ſudden plague, the meſſenger (ſays the 
hiſtorian) of a ſuperior power, to teach the proudeſt mortal to confeſs his own 
weakneſs, ſeized his brave ahd victorious army; in which it made ſuch ravages 
as to oblige the unwilling general to retreat with the ſhattered remains, and to 
return to Carthage. Bitterly bewailing his own fate, he accuſed the gods, as 
the authors of this misfortune. ** The enemy may rejoice (ſays he) for they 
« have reaſon ; but they muſt not glory. We return victorious over them and 
are only defeated by the plague, But the diſaſter, which touches me moſt 
e ſenſibly is my own ſurvival of ſo many gallant ſoldiers. Yet think not, o my 

“ countrymen, that I have ſurvived hitherto through a fondneſs for life, or for 
“ any other purpoſe than to accompany home the wretched dregs of my army,. 
& who would have met with additional diſaſters, if deprived of my protection 
and guidance. This being now. accompliſhed nothing remains, but to follow. 
' &-my brave companions, who lie dead before the walls of Syracuſe.” He then 
retired to his own houſe, ſhut his doors againſt the citizens (who would have 
prevented his bloody reſolution) and gave himſelf the [o] fatal blow. Such be- 
haviour, though often dignified with the appellation of magnanimity, appears in 
this and numberleſs other inſtances rather to have proceeded from diſappoint- 
ment, vexation and deſpair. 


5 


5 
* 


a 2 


« There was a a cuſtom among the Gauls, (as Cæſar relates) whereby a number 
of inferior people addicted themſelves to the protection and patronage of one 
military chieftain, whoſe fortunes they were to follow upon all occaſions. The 
conditions of aflociation were, that they were to enjoy all the conveniences of 
life under the auſpices of this leader, and if any violence ſhould be offered him 
(meaning principally either his being killed or taken by an enemy) they engaged 
either to ſuffer the ſame or to kill themſelves. Nor was there ever an inſtance 
known (ays * where any one refuſed to die, his leader with whom. he had. 


adeunt. See minus eſt conſtantiæ in rumore quàm in culpà: conjectum oculorum . ut r 
deſtinabatur Dioxippus ferre non potuit; & quum exceſſiſſet convivio, literis conſcriptis, quæ reg 


redderentur, ferro le interemit. Q Coxrius, L. IX. . vii. 


[o] Diodorus, L. XIV. 


* thus 


e Cn EE 
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thus leagued himſelf being [p] lain.” Thus the Gauls thought i it a Whrate to 
ſurvive their leader. This engagement to ſaicide on their general's being killed 
was certainly a ſtrong provocative to courage, that they might defend the life of 
their leader, on which their own of neceſſity depended. The cuſtom indeed was 
every where prevalent, that dependents and ſlaves ſhould ſacrifice their own lives 
at the tomb of their deceaſed lord; and to do further honour to the departed, 
combats of gladiators were alſo introduced, as it was a common notion that the 
ſoul after its departure from the body took delight in ſuch bloody immolations. ; 
But. this covenanted ſuicide of the Gauls was voluntarily accompliſhed by 
the troops of. Sertorius on that general's demiſe. When Sertorius retired into 
Spain on the defeat of the Marian party by Sylla, he behaved with his uſual gal- 
lantry at the head of the Celtiberians and fugitives from Italy, who ' fought 
under his ſtandard ; but at length being treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by one of his - 
own officers, his brave followers, diſdaining to obey any other leader, ſacrificed 
cheir lives (by deſpatching one another) to the. manes of. their departed 


general IN. 


Some FS ee a credit may be given to the beſt of the a inſtances of 
ſuicide, as far as it can be ſuppoſed that they were influenced by public and 


[y] Alia ex parte oppidi Adcantuanus, qui ſummam imperii tenebat cum D. C. devotis, quos illi 
« Soldurios * appellant, quorum hæc eſt conditio, ut omnibus in vita commodis una cum his fruantur, 
quorum ſe amicitiæ dediderint. Si quid iis per vim accidat, aut eundem caſum una ferant aut ſibi 
mortem conſciſcant. Neque adhuc hominnm memoria repertus eſt quiſquam, qui eo n cujus 
ſe amicitiæ devoviſſet, mori recuſaret. CxsAR de Bello Gall. L. III. 


[CI cannot cloſe the hiſtory of the modern Catalans (ancient Celtiberians) more properly than 
with the epitaph of their countrymen, who ſerved under Sertorius, and after the murder of that great 
man, diſdaining to obey another leader, ſacrificed themſelves to his manes. It is taken from the 
annals of Catalonia. Hic multz turmæ, quæ ſe manibus Q. Sertorii & terræ mortalium omnium 
parenti devovere, dum eo ſublato ſupereſſe tæderet, & fortiter pugnando invicem cecidere, morte ad 
præſens optatà, jacent, Valete poſteri. See SwINBURN's Travels through Spain, Let, IX. 


But perhaps it is more probable, that theſe devoted victims to their general were Romans rather 
than Celtiberians; — the companions of his flight and fortunes ;—deſpairing Marians, who now gave 
up all for loſt, but for whom the camp of Sertorius had hitherto been the refuge. In confirmation of 


this Plutarch in his Life of Sertorius tells us, that moſt of the Spaniards after his death went over to 
the enemy. 


— 


diſintereſted 


Hence our word Soldiers. 
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agg eſted motives; ſince i in that caſe they might be ſaid "A cheir examples to 
haye inſpired a love of freedom in others, and to have recommended a perſe- 
verance and conſtancy in virtue, from their being ready to ſacrifice their lives, 
rather than exiſt in a ſtate of ſubhjection and ſlavery, or wliat they deemed diſ- 
grace and ignominy. But they had yet to learn, that the mere chances of war 
or fortune can never engender reproach, and that there is greater magnanimity 
in a patient and dignified endurance of unmerited n than in a pat 
l from all combat with a Ni ite tb T Hut ne Jat 


The miſcellaneous examples now to be mentioned belong to the laſt wp Wy 
ſuicides, or thoſe who acted in their ſelf- murder on apparently dignified and 
diſintereſted motives. Two ſuicides of note are to be found among the ancient 
legiſlators, who made this voluntary facrifice of their lives to, maintain the 
dignity and importance of their own inſtitutions, Charondas, (who was the 
legiſlator of Thurium in Grecia major) to encourage a proper freedom of de- 
bate, had made it death to come armed into an aſſembly of the ſtates. One 
day coming himſelf in haſte to a convention without having firſt laid aſide his 
ſword, he was rebuked by ſome. one preſent, as a tranſgreſſor of his own laws. 
Stung with the juſtneſs of the 1 imputation, he inſtantly plunged his ſword (the 
cauſe of his offence). into his own breaſt, both as a ſacrifice to the violated 
majeſty of the law, and a tremendous example of diſintereſted Jaſtice : truſt- 
ing moreover thus to ſeal with his own blood a ſtrict obſervance in others of 


his wholeſome inſtitutions. 


When Lycurgus had aceoniplitld' his great work of legillatton! in Speer, 
he took the following method of rendering his ſyſtem as Ac , 
immortal, as he thought could be deviſed by human forecaſt. Giving out that 
it was neceſſary for him to conſult the Delphian oracle relative to his new laws,” 
he took an oath of all the Spartan magiſtrates and people, that they would a 
obſerve and keep his laws inviolate * till his return,” He went accordingly 
to conſult the oracle, and having ſent back the anſwer in writing to Sparta 
e that the laws were excellent and would render the people great and happy, 
(50 Who ſhould obſerve them —he took the reſolution of never [8] returning 


" "himſelf. 


"= Plutarch, in his Life of Lycurgus, ſuppoſes him to have reaſoned on this enden on Stoical 


princjples, as they were in aſter-times eſtabliſhed. «.He was now arrived at a time of life (ſays, 
. | | Plutarch) 


sf 


— 
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| himſelf thither, that fo the people might never be releaſed from the. Ane 
of their oath ; and accordingly he ſtarved himſelf on his voyage homewards.— 
Theſe were both profeſſional inſtances of ſuicide, which muſt be allowed at leaſt 
to have been wholly difintereſted, being founded on the deſire of . 
their fellow-creatures at the expence of their own lives. 


Nanoumble was the death, which Codrus king of Athens fo afliduouſly 
courted to render his ſubjects victorious. When ſucceſs had been announced by 
the oracle to that nation, whoſe king ſhould be firſt lain by the enemy, Codrus 
inſtantly ran towards the enemy's camp, in the diſguife of a private ſoldier ; 
where picking a quarrel with the firſt man he met, he provoked him to ſlay 
him. His death therefore, though accompliſhed by another's hand, was an 
actual and voluntary ſuicide for the honour of his kingdom. 


When Themiſtocles had ſuffered many indignities and at length baniſhment 
from his country notwithſtanding his great ſervices, he placed himſelf under 
the protection of the Perſian monarch, whom he promiſed in return to afliſt in 
his wars againſt Greece. The command of the enterpriſe was offered to The- 
miſtocles, who now began to be ſtaggered in his reſolution. Unwilling to 
ſully the former glory of his arms by raiſing them againſt his own countrymen, 
and aſhamed of not fulfilling his unwary [s] promiſes to his royal and muni- 
ficent protector, he ſaw only one way of extricating himſelf out of ſuch a 
dilemma, which would be conſiſtent with his former character. He therefore 
called his friends together, and having hoſpitably entertained them, he ſacrificed 
to the Gods; after which he took a ſolemn leave of the company and drinking 


« Plutarch) when though to live longer might be tolerable, yet a & wiſe” man would die without 
« regret ; eſpecially when he coinfidered; that to die “ ſeaſonably” is to die in' the midſt of honour 
« and glory. That a good ſtateſman and patriot ſhould ſeek to make his death itſelf ſome how or 
« other uſeful to his country. As therefore the oath was to be binding “ till his return,“ ſo even the 
« manner of his preventing that return, was not to be without its meaning. His death by abſtinence 


« was to be a practical leflon of the great principle pervading his whole code of laws, which was 
% Temperance,” | 


DLs] Themiſtocles, after having promiſed the king, that he od aſſiſt TR in oppreſſing Greece, 
was ſent to reſide at Magneſia in Aſia minor with rich appointments. The royal revenues of Magneſia 
were appropriated to find him in bread, thoſe of Lampſacus in wine, and thoſe of Myuns in proviſion, 
together with choſe of two others for clothes and Furniture, ve Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. 


ſome 


# 
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fore poiſon quickly [T] expired. His death was certainly a ſacrifice to the 
good of his country, which he might greatly have harraſſed with the troops of 
Perſia at his command. But his glory would have been ſtill more untarniſhed, | 

had he never entered at all into treaty (however he might conceive himſelf to 
have been. oppreſſed at home) with the public enemy of his country. In this 
caſe he would probably have been recalled with honour” to * the "We of 

his fellow-citizens. 


When an »tihi killed himſelf” to prevent the further effuſion of Roman blood 
in the imperial conteſt, he preferred the nicer feelings of humanity, not only 
to the dignity and ſplendour of a crown, but to his own exiſtence. . His: ſoldiers 
pleaded warmly and affectionately for his prolonging his life to lead them to a 
ſecond engagement ; that there were ſtill hopes of ſucceſs in their valour and fide- 
lity, and that his [uv] deſperate reſolutions, could but be executed after a fecond 
failure of ſucceſs. But his reply breathed more of the ſpirit of an old Roman 
than of the dregs of thoſe times in which he lived» © I rejoice more (ſays he) 
«© in this proof of your affection than in your firſt ſalutations of me as Emperor. 
« 'Deny me not therefore the glory of laying down my own. life to preſerve 
% yours. The more hope there is left, the more honourable is my early re- 
e tirement; ſince it is by my death alone, that I can prevent the further effuſion 
* of Roman blood and reſtore; peace and tranquillity to a diſtracted empire: 
and thus to ſhow myſelf in ſome meaſure worthy of that empire, by bemg 
* ready to die for its peace and ſecurity.” He foon after Ga a dagger 
into his breaſt with great firmneſs [x] and e 
duch 
[T] This is Plutarch's account; but Cornelius Nepos following Thucydides ſays, that he died a 


natural death at Magneſia; though Thucydides allows the report of his having taken * under his) 
difficulties. 


[U] The Aten and reſolution of an n and private ſoldier was very remarkable, who ſtand- 
ing before Otho with his drawn ſword ſpake thus. Behold in my action an inſtance of the unſhaken 
fidelity of all your ſoldiery. There is not one of us but would ſtrike thus to ſerve thee:“ —and 
immediately he ſtabbed himſelf to the heart. Many private ſoldiers after Otho's death gave the ſame 
proof of affection to their deceaſed lord. See Plutarch's Life of Otho. 


[x] Hunc animum (inquit Otho)—hane virtutem veſtram ultra periculis objicere nimis grande vitæ 
meæ pretium puto. Quanto plus ſpei oſtenditis, tanto pulchrior mors erit.—Alii imperium diutius 
tenuerunt, nemo tam fortiter nee, ego tantum Roman pubis tot egregios exercitus ſterni 

9e rurſus 


%, 
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Such then was the nature of that ancient ſuicide on which ſo much ſtreſs has 
| ha laid by its advocates in modern days. To cenſure all theſe examples in- 
diſcriminately, without paying any regard to the opinions, the - cuſtoms, or 
degree of knowledge then exiſting in the world, would be to paſs too ſevere a 
ſentence upon them. On the other hand it would be as abſurd to allow their 
authority to have any weight in juſtification of modern ſuicide for reaſons that 
have been ſo frequently mentioned. To draw together a ſet of counter- examples 
would be only to collect the names of all thoſe, who have in all ages and in 
ſuch numbers endured heavy afflictions or ill- fortune with patience and mag- 
nanimity. Indeed the influence of examples on either ſide, or the opinions and 
practices of the ancients in general in the preſent matter, are of little avail 
towards drawing a juſt concluſion for the uſe of modern times; fince their 
obligations of morality were founded on ſuch different principles. But ſtill as 
there are ſo many of the preſent age, who will hear of no. mode of arguing, but 
what proceeds from the laws of nature and is drawn alone from the ſhallows of 
human reaſon, it is ſome conſolation (if not alſo a degree of confirmation of the 
point in view) to be able to diſcover from this copious ſurvey of antiquity, 
that the modern ſuicide has very little to plead in his own behalf from ancient 
| precedents. The ſuicide of old (where his death aſſigned him to any degree of 


credit. and not rather to infamy) deſpatched himſelf, becauſe he had been un- 


ſucceſsful in the field of battle, had loſt a town or an army ; the modern one 
does the ſame, becauſe he has loſt a throw on the dice:—the former ſtaked his 
life on the event of a battle; the latter does the ſame on the turn up of a card, 
The ancient hero put an end to his mortal exiſtence rather than yield his perſon. 
to grace the triumph of conqueſt; the modern man of honour departs out of 
life to defraud his injured creditors. The man of ancient virtue fought in the 
cauſe of public liberty and would not breathe after that expired; the man of 
modern diſſipation as ſtrenuouſly engages on the fide of licentiouſneſs, and when 
no longer able to maintain its diſſolute empire ruſhes. indignant from the ſcene 
of his ſenſual exiſtence. Women of old died by their own hands to preſerve. 
an untainted chaſtity of manners ; while the men of modern ſpirit voluntarily 


rurſus & reipublicæ eripi pore 8 Hiſt, II. See a full account of Otho's voluntary death- 
in Tacitus and Plutarch. f 


Sit Cato dum vivit ſanè vel Cæſare major; 
Dum moritur, nunquid major Othone fuit Says MARTIAL,. 


hazard 
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hazard their. lives in defence of female proſtitution. A diſintereſted love of 
their country led men of old to deſtroy themſelves rather than offend againſt the 
dignity and authority of wholeſome inſtitutions ; a complete love of themſelves 
inſpires many of the preſent generation to injure the laws of their country in a 
thouſand ſhapes, and then to fly from the execution of their ſentence by the 
. ſtroke of ſelf-murder. The ſuicide of the ancients was frequently grounded on 
| ſome principle of genuine honour, dignity and patriotiſm ; while the ſelf-murder 
of. the moderns too often originates in mere pride and diſappointment, in ſen- 
ſuality, extravagance and conſequent penury. In ſhort as the one frequently 
aroſe from ſome exertion of probity and juſtice, from ſome principle of honeſt 
worth ; ſo the other is to be traced to the haunts of the gamblers, to the 
brothels of vice and profligacy : it owes its birth to the extinction of virtuous 
principles, its nurture and alarming growth to the dereliction of all ſerious and 
religious impreſſions. 


END OF THE FOURTH PART. 
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THE HISTORY OF SUICIDE BEGUN THROUGH MODERN TIMES, OR SINCE THE 
INTRODUCTION OF THE, CHRISTIAN RELIGION : CONTAINING SOME AC- 
"COUNT OF 1TS. PRACTICE IN THE FIRST AGES OF THE CHURCH; TOGETHER 

WITH OPINIONS OF FATHERS, DECREES OF COUNCILS, LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
CONCERNING IT, ITS, PRESENT STATE IN SOME FORFIGN COUNTRIES 3 
Ap A FULL ACCOUNT | or ALL THAT CONCERNS IT IN ENGLAND. | 


. 


% 


The great prevalence of ſuicide in the Roman empire, wht IR it continued heather, 
and alſo among the Gothic nations who ſubverted it, familiariſed the idea of its 
prattice among Chriſtian converts. — Hence a prejudice in its favour among ſome 
Chriſtians on certain occaſions, either to fecure from the hazard of apoſtaſy, or to 
procure the crown of martyrdom, or to preſerve the crown of virginity.—Zeal of 
ſome Chriſtians for voluntary martyrdom before Arrius Antoninus, à proconſul in 
Aſia. — Opinions of Fuſtin Martyr and Lactantius on the ſame. — Furious 
paſſion for ſuicide among the Donatiſis.—Senti ments of Auguſtin concerning them — 
Virgin-ſuicides—Pelagia.—Opinions of Chryſoſftom, Ambroſe, Jerom and Auguſtin 
on this matter. — Auguſtin's general ſentiments of ſuicide. — Determinations of 
Councils and Canons made in reprobation of the prattice.—No oblations to be received 
or maſſes to be ſaid for ſuicides denied Chriſtian burial ; but the fin not deemed 
irremiſſible by theſe Councils. —Expoſure of the body and burial with infamy obtains 

in moſt European ſlates on religious accounts ; to which has been added on civil 

ones, the confiſcation of property, | 


% 
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[ $ hh been ſeen in a former part, how prevalent the practice of woche was 


in the Roman empire, whilſt it continued heathen; and it has alſo been 


| diſcovered, that its principle was equally deep-rooted in the breaſts of thoſe 
Scythian or Gothic nations, who were daily pouring down on the Roman 


provinces. Both the Romans then and their final conquerors agreed in the 


»- 


_ habits of frequent ſuicide, though they practiſed it on the moſt oppoſite prin- 
ciples ;—the former to avoid evils in this life, the latter to gain [y] additional 


rewards in another. However inconſiſtent therefore its practice muſt be deemed 
with the doctrines of. Chriſtianity, yet the familiarity of the idea, joined to a 
certain defire then prevalent*among many of blending heathen cuſtoms and 


philoſophy with chriſtian precepts, could not but excite ſome prejudices in its 
favour. Theſe however did not ariſe from an [z] inherent deſire of getting rid 
of life (which, as ſome have prepoſterouſly maintained, actuates the bulk of 


mankind) but from the caſt and faſhion of the times, which either entirely 
warp the mind from juſt principles of action, or lead it to interpret thoſe prin- 
ciples according to the habits and practices of the age be they good or evil. 
For which reaſon an idea of the propriety of ſuicide on certain occaſions might 


gain ground in the breaſt of a chriſtian convert, who happened to be more 


fraught with a blind zeal than with the powers of diſcrimination and judgment; 
or who being ready to fink under a timidity and failure of ſpirit during ſome im- 


pending evil, might think it a duty incumbent on him to take ſhelter in ſuicide, 
as a refuge from the hazard of defection from the faith in Chriſt, Wherefore 


a dread of the want of reſolution and conſtancy to endure the rage and torments 
of perſecution without wavering z a fear of loſing the crown of virginity, or 
the crown of martyrdom, of both which the moſt enthuſiaſtic notions were then 
entertained ;—theſe were doubts and perplexities, which led many weak-minded, 
but well-meaning Chrittians to take refuge in ſuicide, either by deſtroying them- 


ſelves with their own hands or throwing themſelves unneceſſarily in the way of 


perſecution and death. Many good fathers of the church ſaw and lamented 
this miſtaken conduct and very earneſtly cenſured a practice (though they might 
be inclined ſometimes to pity the individual who followed it). which was ſo 
inconſiſtent with the genuine ſpirit of the Goſpel. 


i See Part IV. c. ii. on the worſhippers of Odin. 


[z] See Pact VI, c. i, on Donne's ideas of martyrdom and Ares of getting rid of life. 
1 | The 
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The reſcript of Trajan (by which it was commanded, “ that Chriſtians ſhould 
not be ſought out for puniſhment, but if openly accuſed by credible perſons 
Ds ſhould be. required to renounce the faith in Chriſt and to return to the 
religion of the empire, or ſuffer condemnation”) was more mild in the inten- 
tion of the emperor than in the progreſs of its execution. For whereas on the 
one fide it ſeemed calculated to ſcreen Chriſtians from needleſs perſecution, ſo on 
the other it neceſſarily condemned thoſe to death, who © were” accuſed, unleſs 
they renounced their faith. But what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, even the deſigned 
lenity of this edict diſpleaſed the fervent zeal of many Chriſtians, who feared 
they might be hereby cut off from the honour of thartyrdom for want of accuſers. 
Hence they were frequently led through the intemperance of their zeal to accuſe 
themſelves before the magiſtrates, and to demand that condemnation, which 
they might otherwiſe have eſcaped: and thus to become in effect voluntary 
ſuicides. A remarkable inſtance of this kind is recorded by Tertullian. When 
Arrius Antoninus was proconſul in Aſia in the reign of Adrian, great numbers 
. of Chriſtians, who were inflamed with a deſire of martyrdom, ſurrounded his 
tribunal in a body and [a] demanded their own condemnation. The Roman 
governor was ſtruck with the novelty of ſuch a ſcene, and ſeemed unwilling to 
condemn ſo many ſelf-devoted victims. He ordered a few to be led away to 
puniſhment i in hopes of deterring the reſt; but finding them ſtill reſolute in 
their purpoſe, he regarded them with a mixture of aſtoniſhment and cqntempt 

for their obſtinacy and madneſs. * Miſerable wretches (ſays he) have you not 


5 " BY ropes and precipices ſufficient to deſpatch yourſelves without [B] giving 
me the trouble of condemning you ?” 67 


Now Juſtin Martyr [c], alluding to the above circumſtance in his ſecond 
apology for the Chriſtians, ſays—“ he will tell the proconſul, why ſuch a 


[a] The zeal for martyrdom has alſo led others on different occaſions to cry out on the condemna- 
tion of their brethren, We alſo are Chriſtians.” 


[n] See Tertullian Lib. ad Scapulam. This little . was written to perſuade Scapula (who was 
a Roman governor in Africa at the beginning of the third century) to deſiſt from perſecuting the 
Chriſtians 3 © who (Tertullian tells him) wiſhed for nothing ſo much as for martyrdom ; and that 
« unleſs the governor deſiſted, he would have the ſame thing happen to him as had befallen Antoninus 
c in Aſia;“ and then after repeating the ſtory he adds, * Hoc fi placuerit & hic fieri, quid facies de 
“ tantis millibus hominum, tot viris ac fœminis, omnis ſexiis, omnis ætatis, omnis dignitatis, offe- 
4 xrentibus ſe tibi? Quantis ignibus, quantis gladius opus erit?” & c. &c, 


{c] Juſtin ſuffered martyrdom himſelf about An, Dom. 166. g : 
| | « deſpatching 


— 
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« deſpatching of themſelves as he recommended to the Chriſtians, in order to 
< ſave him the trouble of their condemnation, would not be lawful. Becauſe 
we are taught, that God did not create the world to no purpoſe, but for the 
* ſake of mankind; and that as the Creator of the world has pleaſure in thoſe, 
** who imitate his attributes, ſo He has an equal averſion to thoſe, who embrace 
e what is evil in word or deed. | If then we ſhould all think ourſelves at liberty 
* to kill ourſelves, we become the authors, as far as in us lies, of extinguiſhing 
* the race of man, and of leaving no one to perform his duty to God; which 
« muſt be acting contrary to his divine will and pleaſure. But if. we are in- 
© terrogated by torture, we do not deny ourſelves to be unconſcious of guilt ; 
e deeming it impious not to ſpeak the truth in every thing, which we know to 
* be acceptable to God.” It may be obſerved that Juſtin judiciouſly uſes ſuch 
a general argument alone againſt ſuicide, as might be ſuppoſed to have. ſome 
weight with an Heathen, as well as with a Chriſtian ; well knowing, that any 
other immediately drawn from Chriſtian precepts could have very little attention. 
paid to it by the oppugners of Chriſtianity. He alſo maintains a juſt diſtinction 
between voluntary ſuicide, and being only ready to die rather than deny the 
truth, when called upon to maintain it; but he ſays nothing in defence of thoſe, 
who ſurrounded the proconſul's tribunal in eager and unneceſſary purſuit of 
condemnation and martyrdom. A zeal indeed of this kind was neither encou- 
_ raged nor deemed other than raſh and miſguided by every ſober- minded Chriſtian. 
—*< It is a virtue (ſays Lactantius) [Do] to deſpiſe death, but not ſo as to ſeek it; 
e or (like many philoſophers of great name) to bring it voluntarily upon our- 
e ſelves, which is a wicked and impious deed. But when urged to the alter- 
« native, either of forſaking God and relinquiſhing our faith, or of expecting 
« all torture and death, then it is, that undaunted in ſpirit we defy that death 
„ with all its Previous threats and terrors, which others fear. For this is 
virtue, this is that true conſtancy and reſolution, which ought ever to be 
* maintained, that no terror, no violence ſhall be able to eſtrange us from 
« God.” This was placing the merit of martyrdom in its true light, hen it 
was neceſſarily endured for the truth's lake, but not unneceſſarily [E] accelerated. 


Jo] Div. Inſtit. L. VI. c, xvii. De vero Cultu, N. B. Lactantius wrote theſe Tafliturions about 
An. Dom. 320. 
[E] „When they perſecute you in this city (ſays the greateſt authority) flee ye to another. 


See the ſubject of Martyrdom more fully diſcuſſed in Part VI. C. i. on Donne, in anſwer to what that 
writer advances ;—and alſo what is ſaid on the ſame ſubject in Par: III. C. ii. on Chriſtianity, 


P p | But 
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etiam illi, qui ex altorum montium cacuminibus viles animas projictentes, fe præcipites dabant. 
OrrAri Milevitani Epiſcopi, De Schiſmate Donatiſtarum adverſus Parmenianum, Lib. III. 
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But how contrary to this diſtinction was the furious zeal of the Donatiſts in 


coveting martyrdom ; inſomuch that they muſt be ranked amid the moſt vo- 


lantary fuicides? The Donatiſts cauſed great confuſion and trouble in the 
African church during the fourth and fifth centuries. They were not ſchiſmatics 
in point of doctrine, but their ſeparation was occaſioned by a diſpute relative to 


the election of a Biſhop of Carthage. The ſchiſm was a dreadful one, and 


purſued with fire and ſword by people called [y] Circumcdlliones and Circuitores; | 
who were the ſoldiers of the Donatiſts, and at once the ſtrength and ſcandal of 
their party ; till at length a decree of the emperor Honorius, which was executed 
with ſeverity againſt them, was the cauſe of their decline and gradual extinction. 


That the Ponatiſts had a ſtrong propenſity to ſelf-murder and deſtroyed them- 


felves in great numbers out of an enthuſiaſtic zeal for martyrdom in honour of 
their ſect, is agreed by all eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. © To kill themſelves (ſays 
ec Again) out of reſpect for martyrdom is their daily ſport (ludus quotidia- 
* nus).”—* Among the Heathens (fays Barons, as quoted by Donne) you 
* may here and there find one Empedocles, who will burn himſelf ; but among 
e the Donatifts there are ſwarms of ſach men (talium hominum examina) [o].“ 

« The rage of the Donatiſts (ſays Gibbon [u], who paints from Auguſtin) was 
<« enflamed by a phrenſy of a very extraordinary kind; and which, if it really 
* prevailed among them in ſo extravagant a degree, cannot ſurely be paralleled 
* in any country or in any age. Many of theſe fanatics were poſſeſſed with the 
« horror of life and the defire of martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little mo- 
ment by what means or by what hands they periſhed, if their eonduct was 
« fanctified by the intention of devoting themſelves to the glory of the true faith 
„ (n. b. he ſhould rather have ſaid of their own RA) and the hope of nu 


Te] In Aﬀrica fuerunt Cireutacelliones & Circnitores—genus hominum agreſte, & famoſiſſimæ au- 
dacizz, non ſolùm in alios immania facinora perpetrando, ſed nec ſibi eadem inſanid & feritate parcendo. 
Etenim nullibi ſiſtebant, ſed loca omnia eircuibant, docentes, quemcunque hominem ſe oceidentem aut 


jubentem alteri ut ſeipſum occideret, eſſe martyrem. SAYR's Theſaurus Caſuum Conſcientiz, 
folio, 1628, Monaſterii Weſtfaliz. f hangs | 


[6] Fuerunt qui ſibi pereuſſores ſub cupiditate falſi martyrii in ſuam pernictem conducebant. Inde 


In] See Hiſt. of Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. III. p. 401. 8 Vo. | 
5 a 2 4 « happineſs. . 
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* happineſs. Sometimes they rudely diſturbed the feſtivals and Ta] profaned 


*« the temples of paganiſm with the deſign of exciting the.moſt zealous of the 
idolaters to revenge the inſulted honour of their Gods. They ſometimes 
< forced their way into the courts of juſtice and compelled the affrighted judge 
** to give orders for their immediate execution. They frequently ſtopped tra- 
« vellers on the public highways and obhged them to inflict the ſtroke of mar- 
« tyrdom by the promiſe of a reward, if they conſented, —and by the threat of 
« inſtant death, if they refuſed to grant ſo very fingular a favour, When they 
« were diſappointed of every other reſource, they-announced the day, on which, 

« in the preſence of their friends and brethren, they ſhould caſt themſelves 
« headlong from ſome lofty rock; and many precipices were ſhown, which had 
acquired fame by the number of theſe religious [x] ſuicides.” Theſe acts 
of violence were, as we may ſuppoſe, variouſly interpreted. The performers 


of them were ranked in the firſt lift of martyrs by thoſe of their own party, 


who were as violent as themſelves; but they were utterly condemned by the 
moderate among them. We may be certain, that all other parties reprobated 
ſuch enthuſiaſm, and deemed its abettors no other hit a ſet of religious 
madmen. | 
But 


Ii] The Council of IIliberis however (Gtenada in Spain) which was held about An. Dom. 305, 
had in its 60th Canon deprived thoſe of the title of martyrs, who were killed for attempting to over- 
throw idols publicly.— Si quis idola fregerit & ibidem, fuerit occiſus, quatenus in Eyangelio ſcriptum 
non eſt, neque invenitur ſub Apoſtolis unquam factum, placuit in numero eum non N recipi an. 
Concil. Maxima Collectio, Tom. I. An. Chriſti 305. 


[K] The following is extracted from Ep. clxxxv. of Auguſtin to Boniface De. correctione Do- 
natiſtarum. Illi autem retribuentes: mala pro bonis, quia illis conſulimus ad æternam ſalutem, etiam 
temporalem nobis conantur auferre; ſic amantes homicidia, ut in ſeipſis ea perficiant, quando in aliis 

perpetrare non poſſunt. Sicut enim caritas laborat eccleſiz, ſic eos ab illa perditione liberare, ut. eorum 
nemo moriatur; fic eorum laborat furor, aut nos occidere, ut ſuæ erudelitatis paſcant libidinem, aut 
etiam ſeipſos, ne perdidiſſe videantur occidendorum hominum poteſtatem. Qui autem neſciunt con- 
ſuetudinem illorum, putant eos modò ſeipſos occidere, quando ab eorum inſaniſſimà dominatione per 
occaſionem legum iſtarum, quæ pro unitate ſunt conſtitutæ, tanti populi liberantur. Qui autem ſciunt, 
& ante ipſas leges quid facere ſoleant, non eorum mirantur mortes, ſed recordantur mores; maximè 


quando adhuc cultus fuerat idolorum ad paganorum celeberrimas ſolemnitates ingentia turbarum agmina 
veniebant, non ut idola frangerent, ſed ut interfcerentur a cultoribus idolorum. Nam illud ſi accepts 


legitima poteſtate facere vellent, {i quid iis accidiſſet, poſſent habere qualemeunque umbram nominis 
martyrum; ſed ad-hoc ſoſum veniebant, ut integris idolis ipſi perimerentur. Nam ſinguli quique 
valentiſſimi juvenes cultores idolorum, quis quot occideret, ipſis idolis vovere conſueverant. Quidam 


Pp 2 etiam 
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But the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſer both of their principles: and behaviour was 

the famous Biſhop of Hippo; whoſe writings againſt them, joined to his per- 
| ſonal influence and authority, contributed highly to their diſcredit and downfal? 
Auguſtin in an epiſtle to Dulcitius (Ep. cciv.) deſires that tribune to correck 
the Donatiſts by an edict, but not to kill them, becauſe it was doing the very 
thing ſo many of them wiſhed, © Led on (ſays he in different parts of this 
letter) by a wretched principle of fury and ingratitude towards God and 
<«< man, they think to ſtrike a terror into us by their own deſtruction. Yet 
** the obſtinacy and madneſs of a few men ought not 'to impede the ſalvation 
« of numbers. They think we are afraid leſt they ſhould periſh. But we ſee 
that many have returned into the way of peace through an opportunity given 
% them. Can we then, ought we, to deſiſt from this method, becauſe ſome of 
< their party, moſt ſevere and cruel to themſelves, will deſtroy themſelves not 
** according to our, but their own, will and pleaſure. - The church grieves for 
« ſach as periſh in this manner, as David grieved for his rebellious ſon Abſalom. 
<« But we have demonſtrated in a number of diſputations and writings, that they 
«* cannot die the death of martyrs, who have not lived the life of Chriſtians ; 
* ſince it is not the puniſhment, but the cauſe, that makes the martyr. But 
©. concerning thoſe moſt furious deaths, which ſome of the Donatiſts inflict on 
«« themſelves, by which they render themſelves abominable and deteſtable to 
« many even of their own people, whoſe minds are not poſſeſſed with ſuch a 
% madneſs, we have often anſwered on the grounds of ſcripture and. reaſon— 
nes how can he, who is perfidious to himſelf, be good to any one ?” 


etiam ſe trucidandos.; armatis viatoribus ingerebant, 8 eos ſe, niſi. ab iis perimerentur, terri- 
biliter comminantes. Nonnunquam & a judicibus tranſeuntibus extorquebant violenter, ut a carnifi- 
cibus vel ab officio ferirentur. Unde quidam illos fic illuſiſſe perhibetur, ut eos tanquam percutiendos 
ligari & dimitti juberet, atque ita eorum impetum incruentus & illæſus evaderet. Jam verd per 
abrupta præcipitia, per aquas & flammas occidere ſeipſos & quotidianus illis ludus fuit.” Hæc enim 
eos tria genera mortis Diabolus docuit, ut mori volentes, quando non inveniebant, quem terrerent, ut 
ejus gladio ferirentur, per ſaxa ſe mitterent, aut ignibus gurgitibuſque donarent. Quis autem illos 
hec docuiſſe credendus eſt, poſſidens eorum cor, niſi ille qui & Salvatori noſtro, ut ſe de pinni templi 
precipitaret, tanquam de lege ſuggeſſit? Cujus ſuggeſtionem a ſe utique prohiberent, ſi magiſtrum 
Chriſtum in corde portarent. Sed quia in ſe Diabolo potius dederunt locum, aut fic pereunt quemad- 
modum ille grex porcorum, quem de monte in mare turba dzmonum dejecit ; aut illis mortibus erepti, 
& pio Matris Catholicz gremio collecti, ita liberantur, quemadmodum eſt a domino liberatus, quem 


pater ejus a dæmonio ſanandum obtulit, dicens quod En cadere in aquam, aliquando in ignem 
r &c. . 


But 
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But there was another crown, in which the female Chriſtians were concerned, 
and which they laboured more zealouſly to obtain even than that of martyr- 
dom :—this was the crown of virginity, on which ſo high a value was ſet in the 
early ages of Chriſtianity. However concerning the true nature of this crown, 
ſome of the fathers, as well as thoſe of the weaker ſex themſelves, ſeem to have 
formed an erroneous judgment, when they imagined, that the outward pollution 
of the body deprived the involuntary: ſufferer of all the rewards. of her internal 
purity and chaſtity, Wherefore as in the early ages of the church, the holy 
virgins were expoſed to great hazards of violence, not only at a time of genera 
perſecution, but alſo from the brutality and luſt of barbarous nations, who 
were continually making inroads on the Roman territories, many were inclined 
to preſerve their chaſtity at the expence of their lives; and thus to commit 
extreme violence on their own perſons, for fear of ſuffering indignities from 


others :—this was to burn the temple leſt it ſhould be profaned. Euſebius and 


other eccleſiaſtical writers mention many chriſtian women, ho put themſelves 
to violent deaths by drowning, leaping from precipices, or other ways, when 


the confuſion and trouble of the times threatened them with violation; con- 


cerning whoſe voluntary ſuicide ſome of the fathers ſpeak with great tenderneſs, 
if not with a degree of approbation ; and. many of theſe. virgin-ſuicides were 
admitted into the calendar of ſaints. 


But amid the many. Inſtances of this ſort the voluntary ſelf-ſacrifice of Pelagia 
at the ſhrine of her own chaſtity ſeems to have arreſted the chief attention ob 


the fathers, who dwell on the circumſtances of her death with much energy and 


compaſſion. She was prepared (ſays Chryſoſtom [L]) at the age of fiftcen 
« years to endure tortures and every kind of pain; but ſhe feared to loſe the 
« crown of virginity, to preſerve which ſhe deftroyed herſelf. Hence it was 
« perceivable, that the Juſt of tormentors and hangmen ſtruck a greater dread. 
« jnto the ſoul of Pelagia than all thar inſtruments of torture; and from the 
power of which luſt ſhe was determined to ſnatch herſelf. She aimed both, 
« xt the crown of martyrdom and the crown of virginity ;. but there being fo 
4e great an hazard of loſing the latter, ſhe had. juſt eaufe” to prevent ſo great 


* an injury to herſelf by a previous, voluntary death.” We ſee how harid- 


ſomely Chryſoſtom ſpeaks of this lady's ſuicide, Who was ſainted after her 


R '} 
[I] See his homily in praiſe of the virgin-martyr Pelagia. ity Ertatel 
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death [M]. Ambroſe alſo (who was an enthuſiaſt for virginity) beſtows the 
kigheſt encomiums on this action [N] of Pelagia and zealouſly commends 
through her the behaviour of thoſe women, who killed themſelves to avoid tlie 
hazard of violation. Jerom ſikewiſe, who countenanced the molt exalted no- 
tions of virginity, excepts the caſe of preſerving chaſtity from his general cen- 
ſure of ſuicide. ** It is not our diity (fays he) to ruſh on death but only to 
e ſubmit to it contentedly, when brought on us by others. Whence even in 
times of perſecution [o], it is not lawfnl'to die by our own hands,—* euere 
« when chaſtity is in danger, but to ſubmit our necks to the executioner.” 


But the ancient father, who has written moſt fully on this ſubject is [r] 
Auguſtin; who conſiders the caſe of theſe female ſuicides as worthy of com- 


[un] But though Chryſoſtom makes this allowance in favour of Pelagia's action, yet he ſpeaks 
warmly againſt all ſuicide in another place, viz. in his Comm. on Galatians, C. i. 4. He is arguing 
againſt thoſe, who called the world itſelf evil. When you hear it ſaid, that the world is evil, un- 
« derſtand it (ſays he) of the wicked actions and corrupt purpoſes of the mind. For Chriſt did not 
come to drive us from this life, but to effect, that while we remained in it, we ſhould make our- 
“ ſelves worthy to be transferred to heaven. But if you do not admit this interpretation, but do yet 
« affirm, that this life is an evil one, you cannot charge thoſe with criminality, who by ſelf-murder 
« deliver themſelves from it. For fince thoſe, who withdraw themſelves from what is evil, do not 
<« deſerve reprehenſion, but reward; ſo thoſe, who break through the fetters of life, cannot according 
c to your opinion (of its being an evil world in itſelf) be worthy of cenſure. But God puniſhes 
<. ſuicides more ſeverely than murderers, and we ourſelves all deſervedly reprobate and deteſt them. 
« For if it be not lawful to kill others, it is a much greater crime to kill oneſelf. But if life were an 
<« evil in itſelf, murderers would be worthy of being e with honour, as delivering us from wang 
« js wicked.” | 


1 N] Ambroſe is very declutatory and enthuſiaſtic in his account of Pelagia's drowning herſelf with 
her mother and ſiſters, as any one may read, who thinks it worth, the trouble of conſulting his work 
De Virginibus, Book III. towards end. 


[0] Jerom's remark on the ſentence, Tollite me & mittite in mare — Jonæ, Cap. i. is as follows. 
Non eſt enim noſtrum mortem arripere, ſed illatam ab aliis libenter accipere. Unde & in perſecu- 
tionibus non licet propria perire manu, “ Abſque eo ubi caftitas perichtatur,” —ſed percutienti colla 
ſubmittere. N. B. Some have been willing to force the interpretation of © abſque eo,” & g. to ſignify— 
« No, not even when ban! is in danger; and others have extended the ſenſe, fo as to mean, “ all 
« purity of life and manners: but there ſeems little doubt of the true interpretation lying between 
both; viz. that Jerom being ſo great a patron of virginity (fee his Books adverſus Jovinianum) meant 
to except the caſe of preſerving female chaſtity, and that alone, from cenſure in ſuicide, 

See alſo Part VI. C. i. on Donne concerning this patſage in Jerom. 


Len Auguſtin died An. Dom. 430. Chryſoſtom, Ambroſe and Jerom ſome few years before him. 
paſſion, 
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| paſſion, though he allows no ſort of neceſſity for their committing ſuch violence 

on. themſelves, His famous work Concerning the City of God“ was compoſed 
after the taking of Rome by Alaric, king' of the Goths ; and, as many Chriſtians 
of both ſexes (particularly of the female) had put themſelves to death, to avoid 
the Juſt and cruelty, which they dreaded from theſe barbarous conquerors, Au- 
guſtin expatiates ſomewhat largely on the guilt of ſuicide; and that even under 
theſe circumſtances the action muſt be deſerving of cenſure, though not without 
a mixture of pity and compaſſion for the miſtaken zeal of [d] its perpetrators. 
The ſubſtance of what Auguſtin advances on this point is as follows. That 
e ſince the power, by which every perſon leads an honeſt and good life is 
« eſtabliſhed and enthroned in his own will alone, the body can neither be really 
e ſanctified nor polluted but by the intervention of the will; and conſequently 
« whatever is endured involuntar ily and of neceſſity, tends not to the pollution 
« of inward or real purity. But though eyery one is liable to ſuffer without 
fault or blame, whatever ſuperior ſtrength and power chooſes to impoſe, yet 
« 1n regard to the violation of chaſtity, female ſenſibility is ſo delicate and ex- 
« quiſite, as to apply a ſenſe of ſhame to itſelf, in what is ever fo involuntarily 
« endured. - Now who can chooſe (ſays this writer) but pity ſuch virgins, as 
« have voluntarily deſtroyed themſelves to avoid this ſeeming. ſhame? And yet 
„ he that can impute it as a fault to others, who, fearing to incur their own 
« condemnation in order to avoid another's villainy, did not firſt deſtroy [] 
«< themſelves, _ himſelf deſerve the charge .of great folly. For if it be not 


100 The enemies of Chriſtianity had raiſed an objection againſt it ; for that the heathen, gods had 
filled the Roman empire with {laughter and devaſtation, on finding their temples deſerted, ſince the 
_ progreſs of Chriſtianity, To refute this objection Auguſtin compoſed his famous work, & De Civi- 
« tate Dei,” ſoon after the taking of Rome by Alaric, An. Dom- 410: to juſtify the Providence of 
God in the demolition of the Roman power. — Though the Goths on taking Rome paid a particular 
reſpe& (as hiftory informs us) to the poſſeſſions of Chriſtian churches in Rome, which were preſerved 
from pillage ; yet the perſons of the citizens (eſpecially thoſe of the weaker ſex) could not but be ex- 
poſed to outrage and violence; which cauſed many to deſtroy themſelves, in order to preſerve them- 
ſelves pure and undefiled. It afterwards became a queſtion, whether the virgins and other Chriſtians 
had done right in killing themſelves to avoid pollution ?'— This Auguſtin diſcuſſes in n chapters 


of his firſt Book, De Civitate Dei. 


[x] Ac per hoc & quæ mulieres ſe occiderunt, ne quidquam hujuſmodi paterentur, quis humanos 
affectus iis nolit ignoſei? Et que ſe occidere noluerunt, ne ſuo facinore alienum flagitium devitarent, 
quiſquis 115 hoc crimine dederit, ipſe crimine inſipientiæ non carebit.-AuousTIx De Civ. Dei, L. I. 
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<« lawful for a private perſon to kill another man (however guilty he may know 

him to be) unleſs he be authoriſed in ſome ſpecial manner by the law to do 

«jt; then he, who kills himſelf, muſt alſo be a man-ſlayer in the eye of the 

„law; and the more innocent the ſelf-murderer was of every crime, the leſs 
* reaſon there was for his committing ſuch an action, and conſequently the 
« greater was his guilt in [s] ſo doing. For why ſhould a man, who has done 
© no evil to another, do to himſelf the greateſt of evils—that of murdering 
„ himſelf, only leſt another perſon ſhould do him a leſs injury? why ſhould he 
thus commit ſin himſelf, for fear another ſhould commit it? But the fear is 
« (eſpecially as relating to women) of being polluted by brutal luſt. Yet how 
can another's luſt pollute thee not conſenting to it? Chaſtity is a virtue of 
„the mind; how then can it be really loſt by any thing that may happen, 


when the body is in captivity to the will and ſuperior force of another? So on 


« the other hand, the mind being impure in its deſires, how is true chaſtity 
© preſerved even in an inviolated body? If then, even after involuntary violation, 
<< there can be no ſufficient grounds for murdering oneſelf, under the idea of a 
&« ſtain contracted, how much leſs room can there be to do it beforehand, under 
the uncertainty and fear alone, that another (not we ourſelves) may do what 
« is evil?—lt is never allowed, much leſs commanded, in canonical ſcripture, 
te that we ſhould deftroy ourſelves, either with a view of obtaining immortality 
or of avoiding calamity. But on the contrary it is commanded in the [T] 
« law, Thou ſhalt not kill;” namely, neither thyſelf nor any other; ſince 
« he that kills himſelf, kills no other but a man. Though ſuicide has been 
« deemed in many a mark of ſpirit or greatneſs of mind, yet if the matter be 
* more accurately examined, there will be found more courage and intrepidity, 
as well as ſoundneſs of judgment, in enduring ſuch miſery and oppreſſion as 
« we cannot avoid than in thus flying its approach. That many brave and 
great men among the Heathens murdered themſelves is not to be denied; but 
« the queſtion reſts not on the act itſelf, but the right to commit it; and there- 
e fore ſound reaſoning is in this caſe before all example. Now reaſon bids the 
« Chriſtian not be warped by the examples of the Heathens (who acted on ſuch 
« different principles) but conſult the hiſtory and rule of his own faith. If 


ILS] This mode of arguing has been conſidered in another place and found defective.— See Part III. C. ii. 


Ir] See a full diſcuſſion of this commandment in Chap. on Chriſtianity, Part III. C, i. 
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et he d this he will find, that neither patriarch, prophet, nor [u] apoſtle, ever 
ct flew to this method of deliverance from affliction and trouble; that our 
* Saviour adviſed his diſciples to fly from city to city in the times of perſecution, 
s but. not to deliver themſelves by the ſhort and eaſy (if it had but been inno- 
5 cent) method of ſuicide ;—that no particular manſions of bliſs are allotted to 
« ſuch, as. ſhould compaſs their deaths in this haſty manner, but that on the 
- * contrary the Chriſtian is made perfect in ſuffering. This being the caſe, 
whatever notions the Heathens might entertain of the greatneſs or magna- 
< nimity of the action; and however they might celebrate the praiſes of their 
Lucretia or Cato, yet it is plainly an unlawful action on any occaſion in a 
„ Chriſtian ; who, if he muſt look toward heathen examples, will find much 
ee more to commend and imitate in the ſteady perſeverance of a Regulus through 
<« the paths of miſery and torture, than in the haſty injuſtice of a Lucretia 
1 puniſhing her own innocence, or in the ſtoical pride and ſelf- importance of 
e an expiring Cato. But it is a dangerous error that has crept into ſome 
people's minds, that a perſon may kill himſelf, becauſe either his enemy has 
* jnjured him or means to do ſo. This is for a man to avoid one crime, which 
e probable may be committed by another perſon, by certainly committing 
« as great or a greater himſelf. But ſays an objector, what if there ſhould 
* be danger of my conſent to the crime myſelf hereafter, and thus participating 
e of the guilt, ought I not rather to make ſure of my innocence by firſt putting 
an end to my life, in order to eſcape the hazard of temptation ?” This is to 
commit certain murder, for fear only of being tempted to participate in ſome 
« crime hereafter, which may or may not be equal in magnitude to murder; 
* this is to commit a ſin, which from its nature can admit of no repentance, for 
«« fear of committing one ſome time or other, which might admit of forrow and 
_  contrition. But if it be ever lawful to fly from the danger of a future fin by a 
« voluntary death, then would it not only be lawful, but highly prudent and 
* © expedient to do it immediately after baptiſm (* he muſt mean of adults”) 
«« when by the font of regeneration we have been completely purified from all 
« fin: this is the moment to be embraced to avoid all danger of ſinning in 
future. But whoſoever will maintain, that any or every man may do this at 
ce that time, I will maintain, that he is both a dotard and a madman, Yet if 


* 


[o] See more of this in Chap. on Chriſtianity Part 1, C. i. where the Latin of this paſſage is 
Fugger in a note. 
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be may not do it at that time, which would be ſo effectual to avoid © all” 
« fin, ſtill leſs may he do it at any other, to avoid any particular fin. But 
« in reply to all this it is obſerved, <* that holy church ſanctiſies and honours 
« with pious memorials, the martyrdoms of many virgins and women, who 
« took various methods of deftroying ee in order to avaid the brutal 
* {uſt of their perſecutors and conquerors; the church therefore in their perſons 
«© encourages and honours ſuicide.” —Of ſuch (Auguſtin replies) J dare affirm 
< imothing rafhly. Perhaps the church had ſuffictent teſtimony, that it was the 
e divine will, that the memories of theſe ſamts ſhould be honoured ; I cannot 
„tell it may be that it has. If God command even to kill ourſelves, we muſt 
* obey; only it 4s to be clearly marked, that this divine [x] command be in- 
volved in no degree of uncertainty. But this we ſay, this we affirm, this we 
t univerſally maintain, that no one ought to bring a voluntary death upon 
« himſelf for the ſake of flying from temporal ſufferings, left he fall into 
* eternal ones; that no one ought to do it for fear of another perſon's ſin, 
« leſt he fall into a more grievous. one of his own, whom another's could not 
© have polluted; that no one ought to do it on account of his own paſt ſins, 
« for which he ſhould rather wiſh to live, that he may have time to heal the 
diſeaſes of his ſoul by repentance; that no one. ought. to do it through eager- 
« neſs of obtaining a better life, ſince a better life will not befall thoſe after 
death, who have been guilty [V] of their own murder.“ 


* 


* 


Such was the nature of that religious ſuicide, which prevailed among ſome 
Chriſtians in the early ages of the church, and ſuch were the opinions of the 


[x] Auguſtin ſpeaks here very tenderly of the deciſions of the church upon theſe: kinds of ſuicides ; 
whoſe action he approves not, and only thinks it can be juſtified by ſome extraordinary inſtinct or 
inſpiration of God (as he does Samſon's alſo). What he ſays here is plainly in deference to the de- 
ciſions of the church reſpecting Pelagia and other female ſuicides, of whom the church has made 
ſaints. His own private opinion of the matter ſeems decided againſt countenancing (though not 
againſt compaſſionating) the caſe of theſe:zealous women. 


[v] Hoc dicimus, hoc afferimus, hoe modis omnibus approbamus, neminem ſpontaneam- mortem 
ſibi inferre debere veluti fugiendo moleſtias temporales, ne incidat in perpetuas; neminem propter 
aliena peccata, ne hoc ipſe incipiat habere graviſſimum proprium, quem non polluebat alienum; ne- 
minem propter ſua peccata præterita, propter quæ magis hac vita opus eſt, ut poſſint pœnitendo ſanari; 


neminem velut deſiderio vitæ melioris, quæ poſt mortem vita non ſuſcipit.—Aucusrixus De Civi- 
tate Dei, Lib. I. 
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fathers concerning its comtfülſten. But as its practice could only reſt on the 
miſtaken zeal and enthuſiaſm of certain individuals, its general propriety could 
never be formed into à point of [2] controverſy, and conſequently no councils 
could be called, or canons made, to cenſure it as an article of hereſy : it could 
only be reprobated in them (as occaſion required) as an acknowledged fin, and 


have a peculiar puniſhment aſſigned to its commiſſion. : 


It was a cuſtom in the early ages of the chriſtian church for offerings to be 
made at the altar according to the abilities and rank of the donor; and the 


names of thoſe, who had contributed either in their life-time or at their deceaſe, 


were publicly commemorated in prayers and maſſes. But the church had ex- 
cluded with great propri:ty the reception of ſuch oblations from various forts 
of offenders, as a juſt reprobation of their crimes; and alſo to ſhow, that 


while fuch ohjects of cenſure lived in an unrepenting ſtate, they were not fit to 
be admitted into communion with the church. It appears that ſuicides or 


* Biathanati” (as they were then called) were conſtantly ranked among theſe 
great offenders ; and with them thoſe alſo, who were killed in the actual com- 
miſſion of any great crime. Theſe latter were included on the plea, that ſuch * 


perſons were in effect no better than murderers of themſelves, becauſe they 
brought their deaths immediately on themſelves. But in proceſs of time a re- 
laxation was made reſpeCting theſe, which could only be grounded on a charitable 
ſuppoſition, that had they not been cut off in actual commiſſion, they might 
have lived to repent; and that to compaſs their own deaths was not their im- 
mediate Pour in view. 


Vet the rejection of any oblation was to continue in full force againſt the 


immediate aſſaſſin of himſelf, as appears from a canon made in the ſecond council 
of Orleans, which appoints, “that the oblations of thoſe, who were killed in 
« the commilſion of any crime, may be received, except of ſuch as laid violent 
« [A] hands on themſelves.” This cenſure is extended by the council held at 
Bracara or Braga, to the refuſal of the uſual rites of chriſtian burial ; ſince in 


2] See the uſe Donne would make of ſuicide's not boing condemned as an article of hereſy, in 


Part VI. C. i. 


[a] Concilium Aurelianenſe ſecundum An. Chriſti 533. Canon XV. De Oblationibus b 
See Collectio Maxima Conciliorum, Fol. Vol. IV. 
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the finteenth canon relative to diſcipline it is appointed, that no commemo=- 
« ration ſhould be made in the oblation (or euchariſt) for. ſuch as deſtroyed. 
«themſelves ; neither ſhould their bodies be carried out to burial with pſalms,.. 
« nor have the uſual ſervice ſaid [B] over them.” — The ſynod held at Auxerre 

forbids in its ſeventeenth conſtitution or canon * ever to receive the Gingen 
of thoſe, who had procured their own voluntary deaths by any [e] means. 
The Capitulars of Charlemagne and his ſon Lewis the Pious, which were com- 
piled about the beginning of the ninth century, ordain in the following manner. 
„It is adjudged concerning any one, who kills or hangs himſelf, that if any. 

one intereſting. himſelf in the cauſe of the ſelf-murderer, or ſympathiſing. 
« with him, wiſhes. to beſtow alms in behalf of his ſoul, let him do fo, and. 
let him uſe the prayers and pſalms accordingly ;. but let the murderers of. 
ce themſelves be deprived of the benefits of oblations and maſſes. Becauſe the. 

« judgments of God are incomprehenſible, and no one can fathom the depths. 
p] of his counſels.” —The Bulgarians: being converted to Chriſtianity in the 
ninth century, ſent a number of queſtions to Pope Nicholas the. Firſt, on points. 
of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; of which the ninety-eighth concerned ſelf-murderers, 
and was thus anſwered by Nicholas. Ye aſk, whether he is to be, buried, 
„ who has murdered himſelf, or whether the ſacrifice (of the maſs) is to be. 
« offered for him? I anſwer thus. His body is to be buried, that it may not: 
e become offenſive to others; but it is not to be carried out to burial with the 
<*« accuſtomed funeral obſequies that thus an horror of the deed. may be im 
<« preſſed on others, But if there be any, who impelled by humanity are: 
„e willing to pay any regard to his ſepulture, let them do it to indulge their. 
e own feelings, not out of reſpect to the ſelf-murderer. But no ſacrifice is to 
be offered for him, who not. only hath ſinned even unto death, but hath 
“ invited that death on himſelf. For. who more accompliſhes that fin unto 


= OW Bracarenſe, * Chriſti 563. "Da Diſciplind. Ciron XVI.——See Coll. Maxima. 


Concil. Vol. V. 


[cn Concilium Antiſiodorenſe. Synodus An. Chriſti 578. © De iis, qui fbi mortem conſiſcunt.”? ” 
Canon XVII. See Coll. Max. Concil. Vol. V. 7 


11 De eo, qui ſemetipſum occidit vel laqueo ſe kiſpenidit, conſideratum eſt, ut ſi quis compatiens 
velit eleemoſynam dare, tribuat, & orationes in plalmodiis faciat, Oblationibus tamen & miſſis ipſi careant. 
Quia incomprehentibilia ſunt judicia Dei & profunditatem confilii ejus nemo poteſt inveſtigare. 


Capitularium Caroli Magni & Pii Ludovici Impp. in Capitularibus Regum Francorum, L. VI. c. Ixx. 
4 « death, 
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- devth; for which the Apoſtle ſays, we are not to pray, than he, who i imitating 4 | 
ce. + hs, at the inſtigation of the Devil, becomes his [z] own murderer ?” ? 


Such then was the nature of the eccleſiaſtical cenſures paſt in different councils | 
againſt ſuicide ;—the offenders were dented the rites of chriſtian burial, and 
maſſes could not be repeated for the ſuppoſed benefit of their ſouls. However 
it does not ſeem determined by the church in thoſe days, that ſuicide (on 
account of its neceſſary want of repentance) certainly excluded from all poſſibility 
of ſalvation. It was. not poſitively aſſerted. in the public councils, that ſuch 
muſt be the wretched caſe of every ſuicide; nay it was even permitted to the 
friends of the deceaſed, to ſay prayers and offer alms on his behalf. The accept- 
ance only of public oblations in the name of the party himſelf, the performance 
of all religious ceremonies. over the dead body, and the celebration of maſſes 
for the ſuppoſed. comfort of his ſoul, theſe were refuſed in order to. exhibit a 
juſt and public abhorrence of. the crime: after this the ſuicide was left. to the 
judgment of God, whoſe [x] decrees are confeſſed to be incomprehenſible, . 
and that no one can fathom the depth of his counſels.” By the addition of 
theſe expreſſions to ſome of their canons concerning ſuicide, it may be charitably 
ſuppoſed, that the framers of theſe canons did not mean to include under one 


general head of neceſſary damnation every perpetrator of ſuicide from what cauſe ke 


ſoever. Some exceptions muſt have been allowed, or they could not have en- 
rolled, as they did, the names of many female ſuicides in the calendar of their 
ſaints. Indeed it plainly appears, that the abſolute irremiſſibility of the ſin of 
ſuicide, which has been maintained by ſome rigid caſuiits from the impoſſibility 


[E] See Reſponſum xcviii. (De eo, qui ſe ipſum occidit) Nicolai Primi Papæ ad Conſulta Bulga- 
rorum. See Coll. NT: Concil, Vol. VIII. b. 549. N. B. He was Pope from An. Chriſti 867 
to 872. | | | 


[r] See this matter b in the Penitential of Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, quoted in 
the beginning of the following Chapter. 


Taylor (ſee Ductor Dubitantium, B. III. c. ii.) ſpeaking of the Capitulars in which theſe expreſſions 
are uſed, ſays; “It was prudent and charitable which was decreed by the French Capitulars. It was : 
« more gentle than that of Virgil Proxima deinde, &c. The poet appointed a fad place in hell for 
4e thoſe, who threw away their ſouls ; but,he knew nothing of it, neither do I; but only that it is not 
« lawful. But how they ſhall fare in the other world, who upon great accounts are "tempted to com- 
**. mit ſuicide, is one of God's ſecrets, which the great * will manifeſt, 8 , 

| of . 
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of repentance, was not the docttine contained in the aneieitt eaons. The 
framers of theſe behaved with greater hurtiility. Contentec to brand the erime 
with all poſſible infamy here by way of prevention, they left the final determi- 
nation of the ſclf-murderer's caſe=his Gerrit dooiti—t6yhe inſerutable le! 
| Judgments of God. 


Chriſtian burial Vit ie udn ſolemnities, though a matter of no [u] real 
conſequence to the deceaſed, (fince it may be beſtowed in all its pomp and 
pageantry on the moſt flagitious character, and omitted through accident or 
neceſſity in its moſt ſimple form towards the moſt deſerving) has yet always 
been conſidered by the living, as a privilege of which they would not willingly 
be deprived ; eſpecially fince its public refuſal implies a ſevere cenſure on the 
character of the deceaſed. Its denial in the caſe of ſuicide was deſigned to caſt 
a ſevere reproach. on its perpetrator ; and the conſequence of that denial ſeems 
originally to have involved the caſting out of the body, as a prey to birds and 
beaſts, and its expoſure to decay and putrefaction above ground. But this part 
of the indignity was gradually omitted and permiſſion given to put the body 
under ground without the performance of any funeral obſequies, for the reaſon 
given above by Pope Nicholas, * leſt it ſhould be offenſive to the living.” But 
as the uſual ſolemnities were denied, other ceremonies took place at the inhu- 


[6] „ Chriſtian writers (fays Joi Vol. V. Serm. vii. ) have agreed in confliteniag elf-murdet + 3 
and ſome have looked upon it, as upon an unpardonable fin, “ becauſe (ay they) in this caſe there is 
< uſually no room for repentance, and therefore none for divine mercy.” I would not warrant the 
juſtneſs of this inference. One would rather be inclined to think, that it is not a ſingle action, though 
the laſt action, and a bad one, that muſt determine a man's future ſtate, but rather the whole of his 
conduct, as the good or evil of it ſhall predominate,” 


dp 


« God forbid that I ſhould pronounce a final and peremptory ſentence upon all thoſe unfortunate 
perſons, who have died by their own hands. We know not what allowance God may make for ſome 
men's opinion of the lawfulneſs of it, and for the diſtraction of other men's thoughts and paſſions, 
through a ſettled melancholy, or ſome violent temptation : my buſineſs is not to limit the ſove- 
reign prerogative grace of God, but to declare the nature of the thing according to the terms of 
tlie Goſpel. To murder ourſelves, is the moſt unnatural murder: it is a damning fin, and ſuch a fin 
as no man can repent of in this world; and therefore unleſs God forgive it without repentance, it can 
never be forgiven; ; and the Goſpel of Chriſt gives us nd commiſſion to preach forgiveneſs of fin without 
_ repentance.” —— SHERLOCK on Death, p. 417. 
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mation of a ſoicige expreſſive of contempt and abhorrence of the crime: and in 
moſt European ſtates the body is depoſited either in ſome place ſet apart. for the 


burial of extraordinary criminals, or in ſome public highway, to be trodden 


under foot by every traveller, after having undergone many previous marks of 
diſgrace and infamy. Thus far the puniſhment of ſuicide proceeded (by way 


of terror to the living) on religious grounds, being conſidered, as it was highly 5 
fitting It mould, AS an offence againſt God and the precepts | of chriſtianity ; ; and | 


every ſociety of Chriſtians has an undoubted right either to. confer her ſolemn 


ſervices on the individuals of her eſtabliſhment, or.to withhold them, according 


as it judges: an to be worthy or unwor rthy of their participation. 
But the ſtate likewiſe juſtly conceiving itſelf aggrieved, and its wholeſome 
Jaws and inſtitutions infringed and violated, by t this deſertion of a citizen from all 
his ſocial and relative duties ; and perhaps moreover from that public puniſhment, 

which his declared offences might haye been juſt on.the point of inflicting on 
3 ſtate follows the idea of Roman juriſprudence, and lays hold on the 


offender in that part of himſelf, which alone remains in its power - his pro- 


perty. Hence, in many countries of Europe the property of a ſuicide is by law 
alienated from its natural channel of its inheri itance and becomes veſted 1 in the 
magiſtrate or ſtate. But whereas Roman law, regarding ſuicide only . in a po- 


litical and not in a moral or religious light, enjoined the forfeiture of poſſeſſions 


only in particular caſes of ſuicide, (viz. where the public treaſury would other- 
wiſe haye been defrauded by this ſeceſſion of the citizen) the laws of chriſtian 


communties, condemning at the ſame time its immorality and irreligion, makes 


this forfeiture [1] general in all caſes of ſuicide (inſanity alone excepted) for 


example's ſake, and the more effectually to deter others from its commiſſion. 
Whether this be a wiſe and ſalutar y meaſure 1 1s not to be diſcuſſed IK] in this 


[1] Prædicta omnia (about forfeitures by civil law in caſes of ſuicide) locum habent ſecundum juris 
communis conſtitutionem; de conſuetudine autem contrarium ſervatur. Nam ex quàcunque causa 


quis ſe interfecerit, ſive tædio vitæ, ſive ex impatientia doloris, five metu criminis, five alia ratione, 


corpus in ſterquilinio cum canibus communem ſepulturam habet. gl. in c. placuit 33. queſt, 5. vel 
ELBERTI LEONINL 


quod ex conſuetudine magis uſitatum eſt, furca ſuſpenditur & bona confiſcantur.- 
Proceſſus criminalis. Ed. 1604. 4to. Ad Tits Li. © De bonis eorum qui mortem ſibi conſciſcunt: — 


ubi fuse recenſet de talium pcena. 


[x] See its ample diſcuſſion in tae next Chapter. 


place. 
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place. It is only mentioned here; as an uſual part of the puniſhment of 
ſuicide in modern days; and which prevails in particular in our own country, 
vrhoſe laws and cuſtoms on this point ſhall be conſidered in the following 
; Chapter [.]. 


[L] The old F eek 1 againſt ſuicide is as s follows. * "TBE bodies of ſuicides are to be dragged | 
c on hurdles to a place of expoſure, there to be hung up by the feet ; and their goods to be confiſcated.” 


hut later French lawyers fay, & that according to the new ſyſtem of juriſprudence, the confiſcation of 


c goods hath no longer place.” Indeed the whole French law ſeems gone into diſuſe ; ſince the bodies 
of ſuicides are no longer dragged on hurdles, but 9 . the proceſs being ny — 
by order of the proper magiſtrate. | 


Donne ſays (Biath. Part II. Diſt. iii. S. 1.) © that the Flemiſh laws only allow. 3 of goods 
in five caſes, of which ſuicide is one. He remarks on the cruelty of this deciſion, in ranking it with 
ſuch foul crimes as Ter hereſy, ſedition, and forſaking the army JT the Turk, which are the 
other four caſes.” 


The following is extracted from Umfreville's Lex Coronatoria, or Office and Duty of Coroners. 
Printed 1761. 2 vol. 8vo. Part I. C. i.—« A difference is made in civil law in caſes of Felonia de ſe. 
Where a man is called in queſtion on account of any capital crime and kills himſelf to prevent the law, 
the ſame judgment is given in all points of forfeiture, as if he had been attainted in his life-time ; and 
on the contrary, when a man killeth himſelf upon any impatience or infirmity of body or ſickneſs, the 
civil law does not puniſh it at all. The body is drawn out of the houſe, wherein the perſon killed 
| himſelf, with ropes ; not by the door, for of that he is unworthy, but through ſome hole or pit made 
- under the threſhold of the door; and is thence drawn by an horſe to the place of puniſhment or ſhame, 
- where it is hanged on a gibbet; and none may take it down, but by order of the magiſtrate, or wear 
- mourning for the offender. And this is ſtill practiſed abroad; and I have heard a Dantzic trader give 
an inſtance in his own obſervation, that about twelve months ſince when he was there, a perſon ſuſ- 
pected, but not criminally charged of theft, hanged himſelf in his chamber againſt a window-frame ; 
and an inqueſt found him felo de ſe. Upon which the window-frame was taken down and burned, and 
the body not ſuffered to be brought through the houſe, but was conveyed through the void of the 
window, and let down by pullies to the ground, where it was laid upon a fledge and drawn by horſes to 
the common place of execution, where it was hung up on a high gibbet and annita ſo when he came 
away, which was the week following.“ 


The author has been favoured with the following particulars relative to the puniſhment of ſuicide in 
Geneva, in a letter from one of the firſt citizens and magiſtrates of that republic, —< In the laſt 
century the bodies of thoſe, who killed themſelves, were dragged on an hurdle ; but it has not been, 
practiſed of late years. It was only a cuſtom, there is no law for it. The ſuppreſſion of this indignity 
on the body was occaſioned by the following circumſtance, which happened about fifty years ago in 
Geneva. A man, who lived alone in an houſe, was found one morning hanging in his room, with a 
ſtool overturned under his feet. There was every appearance of ſelf-murder. The doors were alſo 
ſhut and there were no marks of thieves. The body was therefore dragged on an hurdle through the 
. Kreets, and all the uſual ignominies were practiſed upon it. But ſometime afterwards two thieves 
were 


"4 
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| were apprehended, who avowed their murder of this man, and their having purpoſely adobe him in. 


that ſuſpicious poſture. The magiſtrates, ſtruck with having diſgraced the memory and afflicted the 
family of an innocent man, have never ſince enforced the cuſtom of dragging on an hurdle. But 
though this part of the ignominy is omitted, yet ſuicides are not buried with the ſame ſolemnities, as 
thoſe who die a natural death. The cuſtom is, after a man has been declared a ſelf-murderer, for the 
Syndics or Preſidents of the Council to order, that he ſhall be quickly interred, and alſo in the morning 
(other funerals are in the evening) without the leaſt funeral ceremony.—When the ſuicide is not fo 


clearly aſcertained, or the magiſtrates wiſh to be as ſecret as poſſible, nobody makes any oppoſition to 


parents or thoſe in the ſame houſe following the corpſe ; but the relations are not ſuffered to ſend to 
the houſes of friends (as is otherwiſe uſual) to join in the funeral proceſſion, — T here exiſts in the 
republic-only one written law againſt ſuicide, which is as follows. © The goods of the perſon, who 
« has voluntarily precipitated, drowned, hung, or killed himſelf by any means, being in his right ſenſes, 
« are to be confiſcated for the benefit of the republic. But if he have any children, they muſt have 
« that portion, to which every child is entitled by law, of his father's inheritance, and of which no 
« parent can deprive his child.” -In common caſes of death, a certain portion is alſo due to other 
relations, as parents, brothers, ſiſters ; but all theſe loſe their portion in the caſe of ſuicide. However 
this law of confiſcation. has not been enforced for many years.“ N 


The laws of Savoy! for puniſhing ſuicide are much the ſame as thoſe of Geneva, but more ſtrictly 


enforced. 


-» 


. II. 


Divi/ion f Engliſh Law into Lex ſeripto and non ſeripta.—Ecclefiaftical cenſures 


of ſuicide in refuſal of chriftian burial. Council of Hereford. —Theodore's Peniten- 
tial, —Fgbert's Penitential. Canons of King Edgar.—Rubric in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer .—Confiſcation of property in caſes of ſelf-murder probably introduced into 
England among Daniſh cuſtoms. — Extracts from ancient and modern lawyers concern- 
ing the puniſhment of ſuicide in England. General grounds of the mode of its pu- 
niſhment.—Felo de je a moſt ignominious term.—Legal proceſs againſt ſuicide. — 


Coroner and his Fury.—The verdict muſt be lunacy or felo de ſe. Ihe former 


| frees-from- all legal penaltites ; the latter incurs—Firſt, refuſal of chriſtian burial. — 


Men regardful of funeral honours and a good name after death.—The refupal of. 


theſe intended to act as an intimidation. — The law only requires burial in ſome 


public highway. — Secondly, confiſcation of property.—Reaſons m_— "OY for this. 
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HEN the great legiſlator of Athens was aſked, why he had appointed 
no puniſhment by law for one, who ſhould kill his parent, his anſwer 

$; ** F he did not ſuppoſe, that any one could be capable of committing 
10 great a crime; and therefore to ſet about prohibiting it by law, would be 
only to put men in mind of the poſſibility, [1] of its commiſſion.” Fortunate 
would it be for our iſland, were there as little neceſſity of adverting to the crime 
of ſuicide in it, as there was to that of parricide at Athens in the days of Solon; 
and in conſequence, as little occaſion to declare an abhorrence of it or to ſpecify 
its puniſhment. However as the caſe is far otherwiſe, we will now proceed to 
a review of what has been appointed by law or cuſtom concerning ſuicide in this 
kingdom. . 


The laws and cuſtoms of England are as mixed as its language [n]. But 
they are uſually divided into © Lex non ſcripta”—the unwritten or common 
law; and“ Lex ſeripta the written or ſtatute-law [0]. Now the former 
(as Blackſtone obſerves) with us * are not merely oral or traditional, but their 
monuments or evidences are contained in the records of courts of juſtice, in 
books of reports and judicial deciſions, and in the treatiſes of learned ſages, 
handed down from high antiquity.” The puniſhment of ſuicide in England is 
of a mixed nature, being grounded partly on ſtatute-law and partly on the 
authority of long eſtabliſhed cuſtoms founded on old canons, old laws and 
conſtitutions. Theſe ſhall now be traced, as far as the author has had oppor- 
tunity of developing the ute. 


[1] Cum Solon interrogaretur, cur nullum ſupplicium conſtituiſſet i in eum, qui parentem necäſſet, 
reſpondit, ſe id nemi nem facturum putiſſe. Sapienter feciſſe dicitur, cum de eo nihil ſanxerit, quod 


antea commiſſum non Te, ne non tam prohibere quàm 8 videretur. ——Cic. Orat. pro Sex. 
Roſcio Amerino. 


[N) © The laws of England have no dependence upon the eivil law nor are governed by it, but are 
binding by their own authority. No ſtreſs or weight is to be laid on civil law, either for diſcovery or 
expoſition of the laws of England further than by the cuſtoms. of England or acts of parliament it is 
here admitted .— HALE's Hiſt. of the Pleas of the Crown, F ol. 1736. Part I. C. iii. 


N. B. Theſe cuſtoms are a mixture of thoſe of the various nations by whom this iland has been 
| conguered. | 8 


lo] See Blackſtone 8 men to his Commentaries, ect. * 3 
| In 
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In a countil held at Hereford An. Dom. 673 under Theodore, Arclibiſhop of 

Canterbury, it was determined, * that the ancient canonical decrees of the tranſ- 
* marine fathers ſhould be obſerved v] in England.” By this determination the 
canon of the council of Orleans made An. Dom. 533 againſt receiving the obla- 
tions of ſuicides was eſtabliſhed in England; and alſo that of Braga in the year 564, 
which forbids them chriſtian [Q] burial. But in order more fully to inſtruct 


the churches under his care, in what were the doctrines and decrees of, tranſ- - 


marine councils, Theodore (who was Archbiſhop of Canterbury from the year 
668 to 690) himſelf collected a Penitential or Ritual” made up of canons 
taken from the councils of foreign churches. The tenth chapter of this Pe- 
nitential concerns thoſe poſſeſſed by the devil, and thoſe who kill themſelves” 
in which is the following paſſage [Rx]. © If any one be fo tormented by the 
« devil, as to run to and fro, fcarce knowing what he does, and in that 
s ſituation of mind ſhould kill himſelf, it is proper to pray for ſuch an one, 


« provided he were previous to ſuch poſſeſſion a religious man. But if he 


« kill himſelf through deſpair, through any timidity, or from cauſes un- 
« known, let us leave this Judgment to God, and not dare to pray (ſay 
« maſs) for ſuch-an one. It is not lawful to ſay maſs for one, who hath 
„ voluntarily killed himſelf, but only to pray and beftow alms on his behalf. 
« But ſome allow maſs to be ſaid for one, who impelled by a ſudden temptation, 
« ſeems to have murdered himſelf through an inſtantaneous diſtraction.“ 


A rule or canon to the following purport appears in the [s] Penitential of 
Egbert, who was Archbiſhop of York from the year 734 to 766. If any one 
« kill himfelf by arms or other different methods by the inftigation [T] of the 
« devil, it is not lawful, that maſs ſhould be ſung for ſuch an one, or that his 
« body ſhould be committed to the ground with any pſalmody (or burial- 


[r] See Spelman's Councils, Vol. I. p. 152. 
[Q] See the laſt chapter for theſe canons. 


[a] See Pœnitentiale Theodori Archiep. Cantuar. Cap. x. Pati Ed. 1677. 2 — De vexatis 
« a Diabolo & de iis qui ſe occidunt.“ 


[s] See Pcenitentiale D. Egxerti Arch. Eboracenſis in Wilkins's Coneil. Britan. Vol. I. p. 129. 


[7] The diſtinction was great between one © vexatus a diabolo,“ who was deemed a madman; and 
one © inſtigatus a diabolo, who only yielded to wicked ſuggeſtions. and temptations, 
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17 ſervice). Another canon is alſo. to be found among the n of our Saxon 
king Edgar, given in the year 967. It is neither Iv] lawful to celebrate maſs 

« for the ſoul of one, who by any diabolical inſtigation hath voluntarily com- 
% mitted murder on himſelf, nor to commit his body to the ground with hymns 


and pſalmody or any rites of honourable ſepulture.” 


Thus ſtood the eccleſiaſtical cenſures on ſuicide in England during the age of 
our Saxon princes: neither do we find any alteration made [x] in ſubſequent 
times. But after the Reformation, when the authority of ancient councils was 
ſo much weakened, till what in them reſpected a refuſal of chriſtian burial. 
to the ſelf-murderer was preſerved and ratified by the rubric prefixed to the 


[v] Canones dati ſub Edgaro Rege 967. Canon XV. in Capite De Modo imponendi Paeniten- 
tiam.” See WILKINs's Leges Anglo-Saxonicz, Fol. p. 90. or LAMBARD'S Archaionomia ſive 
de priſcis Anglorum Legibus. 


[x] The following paper appears in Oughton's Ordo Judiciorum, Vol. II. p. 300, from a manuſcript. 
It bears no date; but ſhows that a ſpecial licence was neceſſary to bury the corpſe of a ſuicide ; and 
that ſuch a licence was founded on the. ſuppoſed” repentance of the perſon, who lived a ſhort time 
after he had cut his own throat. As the papers accompanying this bear date 1578, this licence was 
probably granted by John Aylmer, Woo was Diop of London in Eliſabeth's reign, from 1576 to 1584. 


Licentia ſepeliendi corpus cujuſdam mortem fibi conſciſcentis. 


« John by permiſſion of God, Biſhop of London, to all chriſtian people to whom theſe preſents ſhall | 
come, greeting. Whereas Thomas Leach, Gent. late (while he lived) of the pariſh of St, Mildred 
in the Poultry, London, of our dioceſe and juriſdiction of London, did before his death lay violent 
hands on himſelf and cut his own throat with a knife, whereby he had and received ſuch a mortal 
wound, that he died of that hurt; by reaſon whereof it might be doubted, whether he had ſuch an 
intereſt in chriſtian burial, as other perſons of this realm have. Yet notwithſtanding, foraſmuch as it 
hath been teſtified before Sir Henry Martin, Knight, our Chancellor, that the ſaid Themes Leach fall- 


ing into deep melancholy paſſions, whereof he languiſhed ſix or ſeven months, was thereby many times 


diſtracted of his wits, and had no reaſon in thoſe diſtractions to govern himſelf; and that heretofore 
before he fell into thoſe diſtractions, he lived as an honeſt and religious Chriſtian; and that after the 
wound he had received, he lived ſome little time, and when he could not ſpeak, was found groaning 
and lifting up his hands, whereby it appeared, that he had an apprehenſion of, or was penitent for, the 
fin he had committed in laying violent hands on himſelf, and died a good Chriſtian. And thereupon 


_ petition has been made to us, that leave and licence may be granted to bury the body of the ſaid Thomas 
| Leach, and our faid Chancellor hath decreed the ſame to be granted. Wie therefore the Biſhop afore- 


ſaid, for the reaſons afore ſet down, ſo far as in us is, and by the law we can or may, have and do give 
and grant licence and leave, &c. In witneſs whereof, &c.” 


burial- 


ö 


« themſelves, ſhall not have that office uſed at their interment. And the reaſon thereof given by the 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE. 4 
burial- ſervice v] in our preſent liturgy ; which forbids that ſervice to be uſed 
de for any that have laid violent hands on themſelves.” Now the Book of 
Common Prayer, with all the rites and ceremonies enjoined therein, having 


been eſtabliſned by the authority of Parliament, the refuſal of chriſtian burial 
to ſuicides became a part of our written or ſtatute law, 


It is now time to trace what can be found of the further puniſhment of this 
crime in the ** lex non ſcripta,” or common law of the land. Wilkins in his 
* Leges Anglo-Saxonicæ“ has the following note ſubjoined to the canon eſta- 
bliſhed by Edgar concer ning ſuicide, which has been mentioned above. The 
“ puniſhment of ſuicide is no where found among the Saxon laws, except in 
* the canons given by Edgar; and this is only an eccleſiaſtical puniſhment, 
* which, as in other crimes, it would be penance, ſo here it is a prohibition 
* from all honourable interment. But among the Danes a far different law 


ſy] This rubric was prefixed to the office of burial at the laſt review of the Common Prayer after 


the Reftoration.—(See WHEATLEY on the Common Prayer.) 


N. B. Wheatley in his review of this rubric doubts, whether even inſane perſons killing themſelves 
ought to have this ſervice read over them“ becauſe (ſays he) there is no exception made even in 
« their favour.” To which remark Umfreville (in his Lex Coronatoria, Part I. C. i.) thus replies. 
« T have heard of ſome clergymen, who from the general wording of the rubric (which, if it had been 
« penned by the lawyers would probably have had the adverb © feloniouſly”” inſerted in it) have denied 
« the whole or a part of the office to a lunatic (in whom there is no free act of the will) who has laid 


« violent hands on himſelf; though by law he can commit no crime, not even treaſon, or incur any 


« forfeiture. But this ſurely is not the intention of the rubric, or of the legiſlature which eſtabliſhed 
« it, however generally worded ; and I ſhould apprehend, that to imply the adverb would be but a 
« commendable and neceſſary implication, and a diſtinction agreeable to the dictates of humanity and 
« the ſenſe of the law.” — Burn in his Eccleſiaſtical Law (Vol. III. article, Suicide) writes to the 
following purpoſe. - © By the rubric before the burial-office, perſons, who have laid violent hands on 


« canon law is, becauſe they die in the commiſſion of a mortal ſin; and therefore this extendeth not 


« to ideots, lunatics, or perſons otherwiſe of inſane minds, as children under the age of diſcretion or 
« the like; ſo alſo not to thoſe who do it involuntarily, as where a man kills himſelf by accident; for 
« in ſuch caſe it is not their crime, but their very great misfortune.” — Wheatley is alſo very ſevere on 


coroners and their juries, and maintains, © that clergymen are to judge for themſelves againſt whom 


the rubric is to be enforced:”—but in this he ſpeaks without ſhadow of reaſon. The matter of inquiry 
reſts ſolely with the coroner, and the verdict of his jury is the legal deciſion of the fact; agreeable to 
which verdict, whether it be lunacy or felo de ſe, the clergyman is bound to regulate his conduct, 
either in proceeding to or refuſing chriſtian burial.— See more of this matter in Bux x's Eecleſiaſtical 


Law, Vol. I. Burial. | 
* obtains. 
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« obtains. '** Let him, who hath murdered himſelf, be fined in all his goods 
* to his lord; let him find a place of burial neither in the church nor church- 
yard; unleſs ill- health and madneſs drove him [z] to the perpetration.“ It 
is probable therefore that the Danes might introduce the law of forfeiture into 
England among other of their laws and cuſtoms. 8 | 


An ancient writer on the laws and cuſtorns of England, at the end of our 
third Henry's reign, mentions the political puniſhment of ſuicide to be by for- 
feiture of lands and chattels —this is Bracton.“ The ſubſtance of what he 
advances is as follows. A perſon, who murders himſelf, being accuſed of or 
e caught in the commiſſion of any heinous crime (for which if he had lived to 
« be condemned, he would have forfeited every thing) ſhall have no heir; 
« becauſe the killing himſelf is equivalent to a confeſſion or conviction of his 
« guilt. But if a man kill himſelf when under no charge of a crime, he is 
« allowed to have an heir; becauſe as no felony was ſuppoſed to precede his 
« death, there could be no preſumptive conviction of criminality by his death. 
e (That is, as appears from what follows, in the former caſe his lands ſhall be 
« forfeited, in the latter not.) Yet he who kills himſelf through wearineſs of 
life, or impatience of pain and grief, ſhall forfeit all his moveables or perſonal 
„ eſtate, though he is permitted to have an heir to his lands or real eſtate. 
« Moreover, if a perſon attempt to kill another and fail, and then through 
« rage at his diſappointment ſuddenly kill himſelf, he ſhall be puniſhed and 
have no heir, (to his lands as well as goods) becauſe he is to be conſidered 
<« as guilty of the felonious attempt of killing another; ſince he, who ſpares 
« not himſelf, will never ſpare another, when in his power. But the madman, 
« or the idèot, or the infant, or the perſon undef ſuch acute pain as to produce 
« a temporary diſtraction, who kills himſelf, ſhall forfeit neither lands nor 
« chattels; becauſe he is deprived [a] of reaſon.” There ſeems here to be 
three diſtinct caſes of ſuicide enumerated, with their penalties annexed; the 
firſt, of an offender againſt the ſtate thus flying from puniſhment, who is to 
forfeit his whole property real and perſonal ; the ſecond, of a perſon not pre- 
viouſly accuſed of any felonious act, who is to forfeit only his moveables or 


| Le. See Wilkins's Leges Saxonicæ, p. 90. Folio. 
[a] See Bracton « De Legibus & Conſuetudinibus Angie,” 1... Trae „ 
_ perſonals ; ; 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE: —_— 


perſonals. ; and the third, of an infant or an irrational perſon, who is to ſuffer 
no forfeiture or puniſhment at all. The firſt caſe, which is founded on the 
principles [z],of Imperial law, ſeems to have gradually fallen into diſuſe; pro- 
bably owing to the extraordinary mildneſs of the Englith conſtitution, which 
will not ſuffer any man to condemn himſelf, or to be attainted, but by due and 


full proceſs of law: the two latter continue in the ſame ſtate to this day. 


Britton [e], another famous lawyer, who was alſo an eccleſiaſtic and lived 
about the ſame time with Bracton, ſays, In the cafe of one, who: feloniouſly 
« murders himſelf, his goods and chattels are to be confiſcated like thoſe of 
« another felon; but his inheritance is to remain with his proper heirs.” This 
writer diſtinguiſnes not the different caſes of ſuicide with = preciſion of 
Bracton. 


The following is nearly a tranſcript from Bracton by a lawyer in the reign [p] 
of Edward J. But as any one may commit felony by killing another; ſo 
« alſo by killing himſelf. If any one kill himſelf to avoid trial for any felony, 
ce his goods ſhall be confiſcated to the treaſury, nor ſhall he have any other heir 
e beſides his feudal lord. But if any one do it through a wearineſs of life or 
« impatience of pain, has ſon ſhall be lus heir, but his moveables ſhall be con- 
« fiſcated ; and this ſhall be the caſe, wherever a previous felony was not 
% committed. Infants, lunatics of any kind, deſtroying themſelves ſhall neither 


« Joſe inheritances nor chattels; and the wives of ſuch ſhall receive their 


« dowers. 


[B] Juſtinian's PandeQs were diſcovered in Italy about An. Dom. 1130. They were early and 


much ſtudied in England; and though not received in a body, as our municipal law, (as they were in 


many European ftates) yet the uſages of our ancient common law are much grounded. on oy 
principles. 


Ie] Britton was Biſhop of Hereford, and very learned in Juribus Anglicanis. He died in 12753 
and left behind him a work on the laws of England, written in Norman-French and entitled (fays.' 
Matthew Paris) “ Le Britoun.”” The above is to be found in Chap. vii. « De Aventure,” Ed. 2. 
Printed 1640, by Wingate. Duod. Collected from ancient manuſcripts. | 3 


[p] Fleta, ſeu Commentarius Juris Anglicani fic nuneupatus, ſub Edrardo rege primo, ab Anonymo 


conſcriptus. Lib. I. C.xxxvi. „De Infortuniis.” 
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- Deſcending into more modern times, there appears little variation of the com- 
mon law relative to ſuicide, except in regard to the forfeiture of land, whit 
has been gradually diſcontinued. The fourteenth Dialogue of Fulbeck's Pa- 
rallel [E] is of Homicide; of which ſelf- murder forms a ſpecies. In this 
dialogue Codicgnoſtes the civilian thus obſerves. © There is another kind of 
„ homicide, which is termed homicidium ſui ipſius, when a man killeth him- 
« ſelf ; and ſuch offenders are puniſhed by our law (civil law) according to the 
t quality of their mind, whereby they were moved. For if they kill themſelves 
<« through grief or impatience of ſome infirmity, no puniſhment followeth their 
« fact, but they are left to the tribunal of the Almighty Judge of the quick 
« and dead. But if they kill themfelves upon any other cauſe, their goods are 
4 confiſcated, and their bodies, though they be dead, and fo impaſſible and 
« free from puniſhment, yet for the terror of them that live, they are thus 
ce ordered. The body is drawn out of the houſe, where the man did kill himſelf, 
« with ropes, not by the door, but through ſome hole or pit made under the 
„ threſhold of the door; becauſe it is unworthy to be brought out the ſame 
ce way, which the man, whilſt he lived, did uſe: and he is drawn by an horſe 
ce to the place of puniſhment or ſhame, where he is hanged on a gibbet, and 
ce none may take the body down, but by the authority of the magiſtrate; and 
© none may wear any mourning robe for ſuch an offender. When a man of 
*« malice conceived doth kill himſelf, it is an impious homicide, becauſe the 
% power of life and death is God's, not ours; and therefore is not to be uſurped 
« by man; wherefore we have a very good rule“ Nemo membrorum ſuorum 
« eſt dominus.” The former part of the above is according to old Roman law, 
and the latter, though practiſed in foreign countries, is not in uſe in our own. 
It was moreover to be expected from the nature of this parallel or conference, 
that the other dialogiſts ſhould have ſet forth the laws or cuſtoms of England 
goncerning ſelf- murder under their reſpective hranches; but all further mention 
of the matter is contained in a ſhort obſervation of Anglonophylax, the 
barriſter that the homicide of himſelf by our law forfeits his goods.“ 


LEJ Fulbecke's Parallele or Conference of the civil law, the canon law, and the common law of - 
this realme : wherein the agreement and diſagreement of theſe laws are opened and diſcuſſed. Small 
vo. 1601, | | | 

N. B. The names of the ſupporters of the dialogue are Nomomathes, who deſires the information; 
| Canonologus, a canoniſt; Codicgnoſtes, a civilian z and Anglonophylax, a barriſter. 


However 
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a Hawever the matter of the forfeiture of lands ſeems to have been a more 
doubtful point in the times ſucceeding Bracton and Britton; ſince ** Cowel 
(of late date indeed in compariſon of them) writes as follows [yJ. He, who 
« voluntarily procures his own death, is called by us a felo de ſe; and he has 
no ſucceſſor in his chattels but the royal treaſury. But it is doubted at this 
© day by ſome, whether he alſo forfeits his lands? as to his chattels no one 
„ doubts.” And in another place [6]. * But it is murder alfo, when any 
« one compaſſes his own death. Such an one is called felo de ſe. In which 
« caſe he is refuſed chriſtian burial, and forfeits all his goods and chattels to 
< the king to be diſtributed by his almoner to pious uſes. Yet ſome think a 
&« diſtinction is to be made, whether a man lays violent hands on himſelf 
< through fear of public trial, through wearineſs of life, or through the force 
ec of any diſeaſe? For in the firſt caſe they think he forfeits both his lands and 
« chattels like other felons; in the ſecond his chattels . ; and in the third 
" nothing at all.“ 


But Coke in his Inſtitutes [u], which were publiſhed not many years after 
Cowel's, ſpeaks peremptorily of a ſuicide as forfeiting no lands in any caſe. 
« Felo de ſe (ſays he) is one, who being compos mentis, of ſound memory and. 
of the age of diſcretion, killeth himſelf ; which being lawfully found-by the 
c oath of twelve men, all the goods and chattels of the party ſo offending are 
* forfeited. A man attempting to kill another, and falling [1] by accident (fo 


« ag 
[r] Cowelli Inſtitutiones * Anglicani, Lib. II. Tit. xii. Sect. 4. Duod. 1630, N 


[6] Cowell Inſtitutiones, Lib. IV. Tit. xviii. Sect. 16. | 
In] Coke's Inſtitutes, Part III. C. viii. « On Homicide.” Printed 1644. „ 
« It is a greater crime (ſays Coke alſo) to kill oneſelf than to kill another man.“ 


[1] «This however is denied by ſome other lawyers, unleſs a man feloniouſly attacking another- 
falls by chance on his own weapon (not the other perſon's) and thus is killed. “ In ſome caſes (fay 
« 3 Inſt. 54. Dalton, C. 144. grounded on the wording of Knivett's opinion, 44 E. 3. 44. and 44 Af. 
« 17.) he who doth maliciouſly attempt to kill another, and in purſuance thereof doth accidentally kill 
« himſelf, he is felo de ſe in conſtruction of law; though originally he had no intent againſt his own 
« life :*'—but this the great Hale oppoſes, and that © it is only an infortunium; ; unleſs the death had 
c been from his own weapon and by his own act.“ Vide 1 Hale 413, a wiſe diſtinction there made 
and the books reconciled. Vide etiam L. L. H. 1. Ne 88. apud Wilk. 276. © Si quis in defen- 
ſione ſua lanceum, vel gladium, vel arma quælibet contra hoſtem ſuum extendat, & ille dit4 cupiditate 
NOCEndl cæcatus irruat, ſibi imputet, quicquid habeat Let him take what follows; and death thus. 

8 s cauſed 


came to his death by his own means, it was from the woe 8 OO: 
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< as to die) on the weapon with which the other is defending himſelf, infelo 
ede ſe. He felon no lands; becauſe chat can be done only by attainder. , 
The lay makes no diverſity of caſes in ſettling the forfeitures (as Bratton. 
<« aſſerts). For felo de ſe, whatſoever offence he hath committed (whereof he 
«< was not in his life-time attainted) ſhall forfeit no lands, but his goods and 
<« chattels only.” With ſubmiſſion however to ſo great an authority, it ſeems 
rather to have been the caſe ; that in ancient time a forfeiture of lands, as well 
as goods, took. place in certain cafes of ſuicide on the grounds of Impenal and 
Daniſh law; which however, as the matter of attainder became more ſettled, 

gave place to humanity towards the innocent heirs at law, and fell gradually 
into diſuſe, whilſt the forfeiture of perſonals alone remained. Greenwoed, in 
deſcribing the duty of a coroner when fitting over a dead body, makes it a part 
of his neceſſary charge to a jury to acquaint them You muſt know, that if 
one man wilfully kill another, or if a man kill or drown himſelf, the firſt 


cauſed ſeems only an infortunium z but in no ſort to imply the agent to be a 2 de ſe, and though he 
—UMEFREVILLE's Lex 


Coronatoria, Part I. C. i. 


The paſſage in Hale referred to by Umfreville is as s flows. <« It is ſaid, Co. P. C. p. 54. and by 
Mr. Dalton, Chap. 92. that if A gives B a ſtroke, that he falls to the ground, B draws his knife and 
holds it up for his own defence, A in haſte falling upon B to kill him falls upon the knife, whereby he 
is wounded to death, A is felo de ſe; and for that they cite 44 E. 3. 44. 44 Aſſ. 17. where indeed it is 
adjudged, and that rightly, that B is not guilty, and ſhall not forfeit his goods, and it is not barely fe 
defendendo, for he did not ſtrike, only held up his knife, and ſo is ſimply not guilty : and all that 


Knivett ſays is, Eſt trove, que le mort occiſe lui meſme, and adjudged that B is not guilty nor his 
goods forfeit: but Knivett ſays not, that A is felo de ſe, neither indeed is he, but it is only per infor- 
tunium. But if A had ſtricken at B with a knife intending to kill him, and miſſing B had ſtricken 
himſelf, and killed himſelf, there he had been felo de fe, beeauſe that act, whereby he intended to 
murder B ſhall have the fame conſtruction, if it kill himſelf or any other perſon, as it ſhould have done, 
if it had taken its effect upon B. Hiſt. Plac. Coron. Part I. C. XXX1. Ed. 1736. 


Hawkins alſo ſays— 4 Our laws have always had ſuch an abhorrence of this crime, that not only he, 


Who kills himſelf with a deliberate and direct purpoſe of ſo doing, but alſo in ſome caſes he, who ma- 


liciouſly attempts to kill another, and in purſuance of ſuch an attempt unwillingly kills himſelf, ſhall 


be adjudged in the eye of the law, a felo de ſe. For wherever death is cauſed by an act done with a 
murderous intent, it makes the offender a murderer ; and therefore if A diſcharge a gun at B with an 


intent to kill him, and the gun burſt and kill A; or if A ſtrike B to the ground, and then haſtily falling 


upon him, wound himſelf with a knife, which B happens to have in his hand, and die, —in both theſe 
HawKkiNs's Pleas of the Crown, B. I. C. xAvii. 


Caſes A is felo de fe, for he is the only agent,” 
Folio, 1736. _ 


i 4 doth 


py 


su rrer „ Ses ws 


«r' doth Forfeſe by that fact both his lands and goods,” and che other forfeits 


*. Soode and chattels, but x] no lands.“ Hale alſo ſays; * as touching the 
"'forfeittire of felo de ſe, he doth not forfeit his lands, nor his wiſe's' dower: : 


ad but he forferts his goods and nan _ * 


Wood in His Inſtitutes writes thus. * A felo de ſe forfeis all his is Son and 
«© chattels real and perſonal, which he hath in his own right, and all ſuch 
e chattels real; which he hath: jointly with his wife or in her right; but not 


until it is lawfully found by the oath of twelve'men before the coroner ſuper 
« viſum corporis, that he is felo de ſe. He forfeits alſo bonds or things in 


« action belonging ſolely to himſelf, and all entire chattels in poſſeſſion, except 


*' in the caſe of merchants, where a moiety only of ſuch joint chattels, as may 


* be ſevered, is forfeited. He does not forfeit any lands of inheritance, for he 


« was not attainted in his life-time ; nor the goods and chattels which he poſ- 
<« ſeſſed, as executor or adminiſtrator, nor a guardianſhip in ſoccage or by 
« nature; becauſe here he hath nothing of his own uſe.” . The whole is 
« forfeited (ſays Hawkins) immediately after the inquiſition is taken, from the 


* time ſuch mortal wound was given, and all immediate alienations [Mm] are 


& ayoided.” 


Theſe extracts ſhall be cloſed with one from Blackſtone. © A felo de ſe [x] 
* is one that deliberately puts an end to his life, or commits any unlawful, 


malicious act, the conſequence of which is his own death. As, if attempting 


* to kill another, he runs upon his antagoniſt's ſword ; or ſhooting at another, 
<« the gun burſts and kills himſelf, The party muſt be of years of diſcretion 
and in his ſenſes, elſe it is no crime. But the law can only act (by way of 
« puniſhment) upon what the ſuicide has left behind him, his reputation and 
ye his fortune ; on the former, by an en burial 1 in the bighway with a 


* 


[x] See Greenwood's Bouleutherion, or Practical Demonſiration of County Judicatures, Printed 
1659. Small 8vo. 


x Hale's Hiſt. Placit. Coron. Part I. C. xxxi. 


IVI] Wood's Inſtitute of the Laws of England, B. IV. C. v. printed 1722: and Hawkins's Pleas 1 
of the Crown, B. I. C. xxvii. Folio. 1716, 
[x] Blackſtone 8 Commentaries, Vol. IV. B. IV. c. xiy. 
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< ſtake [0] driven through the body ; on the latter, by a forfeiture of all his 
« goods and chattels to the king. And it is obſervable, that this forfeitute 
« has relation to the time of the act done in the felon's life-time, which was 
<< the cauſe of his death. As if huſband and wife be poſſeſſed jointly of a term 
* of years in land, and the huſband drowns himſelf, the land (that is, the 
„ leaſe of it) ſhall be forfeited: to the king, and the wife ſhall: not have it 
7 (r) ſurvivorſhip ; - which could not accrue till the inſtant of her: huſband's 
re death. And though it muſt be owned, that the letter of the law herein 


«« borders upon ſeverity, yet it is ſome alleviation, that the power of mitigation 
eis left in the breaſt of the ſovereign.” | 


The puniſhment annexed to ſelf-murder both by the common and ſtatute : 
law of this kingdom, having been ſtated, the grounds on which theſe penalties 


lo] But with ſubmiſſion to this authority, the cuſtom of driving a ſtake through the body is loca, 


mot general; and it makes no part of the coroner's warrant for ignominious burial; which warrant 
all appear hereafter. 


Tx) Sir Matthew Hale however ſeems ſomewhat to demur againſt this as a general caſe. “ As to 
he relation of the forfeiture, (ſays he) Baron and Feme joint purchaſers of a term for years, the 
Ahuſband drowns himſelf, the leaſe is forfeited, and the wife ſurviving ſhall not hold it againſt the king 
or almoner. Plowden Com. 260 b. Dyer 108. Dame Hale's caſe, (wife of Sir James Hale, one 
af the Juſtices of the Common Pleas, who drowned himſelf in the third year of Eliſabeth) in which 
all the judges agreed, but ſeemed to intimate different reaſons. Weſton held the relation was only to 
the death, but the title of the king and a common perſon coming together, the former ſhall be pre- 
' ferred : but yet they concluded, that the forfciture relates to the firſt act, whereby the felony was 
committed, namely, the throwing himſelf into the water, and ſo the king's title commenced in the 
life of the huſband, and amounted to a forfeiture in his life-time, when by law it was in his power, 
either by his diſpoſal or forfeiture as by outlawry, to bind the intereſt of the wife, and therefore they 
ſay, that if a villain give himſelf a mortal wound and the lord ſeize the goods, and then the villain 
die of the wound, the king ſhall have the goods againſt the lord; and with this agrees Littleton, 
8 E. 4. 4.—That the law was well reſolved “ in that czſe” I do not doubt: but I am not fatisfied, 
that the relation of the forfeiture is to the time of the ſtroke to all purpoſes, no more than in caſe of 
© mother felony; for ſuppoſe a man ſhould give himſelf a mortal ſtroke and live eleven months after, 
how ſhall he:ſupport himſelf and family? But whereas in other caſes of other felonies, the forfeiture as 
co the goods, relates neither to the ſtroke nor to the death, but to the conviction, here the forfeiture 
relates not barely to the preſentment or inquiſition, but to the death in caſe of a felo de ſe, for being 


his own executioner he prevents any — conviction as in other felonies,” ——HaLF's Plac. Car. 
Patt I. C. 4 . 


are 
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are inflicted ſhall now be aſcertained Whenever a death is compaſſed neither 
by the viſitation of God in ſickneſs, by accident, lunacy, nor legal proceſs, . the 
Rate conſiders it as murder, and in conſequence ſearches out the murderer in 
order to bring him to condign puniſhment. But in the caſe of ſelf-murder, 
though the object of puniſhment has effectually evaded all perſonal ſufferings 
by law, yet it does not follow that the legiſlature is therefore to ceaſe from 
exerting ſuch powers as remain. A grievous offence has been committed, even 
a murder of a peculiar nature, and whoſe ** principle” is dangerous and de- 
ſtructive to every intereſt and happineſs, of ſociety; and as ſuch, it muſt not 
paſs unnoticed or 6 in order to prevent, as far as may be, its Luture 
e ation. 5 

But the legiſlature can only attack a ſuicide in his " reputation” and in che 
diſpoſal of his * property.” It is truſted (and not without reaſon) that by 
ſtigmatiſing a ſelf-murderer's reputation with every brand of infamy, the living 
may be worked into a ſenſe of ſhame and horror of the crime; and by diverting 
his property from its natural channel, that every latent ſpark of humanity and 
attention to the intereſts of a family may be rouſed before the fatal blow is 
ſtruck, which will inſtantly plunge” that family into the depths. of diſtreſs, of 
poverty and ruin. For which purpoſe the law begins with ſtamping not only 
A peculiar title on the crime of ſelf-murder, but a title of peculiar ſhame and 
ignominy. Want and neceſſity may prompt a poor wretch to the commiſſion 
of a common felony againſt others, and ſelf-defence in an unlawful action may 
even urge any one againſt his real inclination or intention to murder another 
man; but to commit depredations on * oneſelf” is ſo unnatural an act, to 
lay violent hands on oneſelf, —to ſtain them with one's own. blood, is ſuch an 
outrage againſt all inſtinctive feeling, as muſt ever make us {denn « a [the 
name of a ** felo de ie.” | 
Baut this charge, being meant to imply the moſt ſerious conſequences, is not 

to be raſhly imputed to every one, who makes away with himſelf. For ſo 
tender 1s the law in general with regard to the life of a ſubject, that an officer 
is appointed to inquire into the cauſe of“ every” violent, ſudden or ſuſpicious : 
Kind of death: and as the Iuicide's death comes immediately under the deſcrip- 
(ian 


* 
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tion of violence [q, a coroner is or at-leaſt always onght to be called in to 
determine the matter. It is his buſineſs immediately to ſummon a jury of the 
neighbours, who are to inſpect the dead [x] body, and to inquire into the 
cauſe of this ſudden diſaſter. If it be proved to have happened by a man's own 
hand, the law. is yet unwilling to ſuppoſe it could be the act of reaſon, and 
therefore with great humanity directs its inquiries into the ſtate of mind of the 
ſuicide at the time of his ſudden death. If inſanity can be proved, the verdict 
unacy“ is a ſort of wretched conſolation to the friends of the deceaſed: the 
| body is admitted to chriſtian burial, and the property flows- in its natural * 


ro). The office of coroner is of great importance and high ondinuity, It is of Saxon inſtitution ; 3 
and one of its great duties is to inquire into the cauſe of man's death, and that ſuper viſum corporis. 

He is not anſwerable for the verdict of his Jurys but muſt take! it, like other judges, even <a his 
own private ſentiments. | | 


Ia] The form of a coroner's warrant to ſummon a | Jury is as follows (ee UnrREVIIIE's 
Lex Cor. Vol. II.) | 

By virtue of my offiee Theſe are in his | Majeſty name to Ann and JO you, che on 
ſight hereof you ſummon and warn 24 able and ſufficient men of your ſeveral pariſhes, perſonally to ap- 
pear before me (at ſuch a time and place ſpecified) then and there to do and execute all ſuch things that 
ſhall be given them in charge, on the behalf of our Sovereign Lord the King, touching the death of 
A. B. And for Jo doing this ſhall be your warrant:”—ſigned and ſealed by the coroner. —N. B. Out 
of theſe 24, 12 at leaſt are {worn to make a jury; and the oath delivered to them by the coroner is as 
follows. * You ſhall diligently inquire and true preſentment make, of all ſuch matters and things, 
as ſhall be here given you in charge, on behalf of our Sovereign Lord the King; touching the death 
of A. B. now lying dead, of whoſe body you ſhall have the view. You ſhall preſent no man 'for 
hatred, malice, or ill-will ; nor ſpare any through fear, favour, or affection ; but a true verdict give 
according to the evidence and the beſt of your ſkill and knowledge: ſo help you God,” &c.— 
N. B. A coroner has alſo authority to ſummon what witneſſes he thinks proper. 


LS] Prion of a finding of a coroner's jury, when the verdict is lunacy.— UMFREVILLE, Vol. II.) 

„ That the ſaid A. B. not being of ſound mind, memory and underſtanding, but lunatic: and dif- 
tracted ; — Or being delirious and out of his mind by a grievous and violent.diſeaſe of his body, did effect 
his own death by fuch or ſuch means (ſpecifying the ſame)—as the jurors upon oath do certify,” &c. 
Which verdict of lunacy being recorded * the een here follows the coroner's warrant to ""vy 
after the view. | 

« Whereas I with my inqueſt the * and year under written have taken a view Reg the body of A. B. 

who not being of ſound mind, memory and underſtanding, but lunatic and diſtracted, ſhot himſelf (or other- 
wiſe as the caſe was) and now lies dead i in your pariſh; and have proceeded therein according to law 
Theſe are therefore to certify, that you may A permit the HOU of the ſaid A. E. to be Furies! 
and for your ſo doing this is your warrant. 2 

„ Given under my hand and ſeal,” & c. and directed to the miniſter and churchwardens of the tk 


channel. 
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channel. But if even the ſtretched humanity. of a coroner's jury cannot refuſe 
the plain, pr oofs of preceding rationality, then the verdict . felo de ſe [T] is 
given, by which the body of the ſuicide. is denied the rights of chriſtian burial 
according to canon or eccleſiaſtical law, confirmed and ratified by ſtatute, 
and the goods and chattels (but not land) of the deceaſed are forlcited t to the 
king by common law and ancient uſage [u]. 


1 Form of a finding of a coroner's jury, when the verdict is felo de ſe. —(UMFREVILLE, Vol. II. 3 


1 That the ſaid A. B. not having the fear of God before his eyes, but moved and ſeduced by the 
inſtigation of the devil, with force and arms in and upon himſelf feloniouſly, wilfully and of his malice 
aforethought, did make an aſſault - (then the particular mode of his death is deſcribed)—and in con- 
ſequence died. And the jurors upon their oaths do ſay, that the faid A. B. in manner and. by the 
means aforeſaid, fejonioully, wilfully and of his malice aforethought, did kill and murder himſelf, 
againſt the peace of our Lord the King, his crown and di gnity, And that the faid A. B. at the ins 
of the committing the felony and murder aforeſaid, had {or had not, as eircumſtances require) goods 
or chattels, &c. to the beſt of our knowledge.” Which verdict of felo de ſe being recorded by the 
coroner, he iſſues the following warrant for the diſpoſal of the body. Whereas by an inquiſitioan 
taken before me, one of his Majeſty's coroners, (on ſuch a day and place) on view of the body of 
A. B. then and there lying dead, the Jurors, in the ſaid inquiſition named, have found that the 


faid A. B. feloniouſly, wilfully and of his malice aforethought killed and murdered himfelf—Theſe are 


therefore by virtue of my office to will and require you forthwith to cauſe the body of the faid A. B. 
to be buried in ſome public highway, and thereof to certify to me the place; and for your ſo deing 
this is your warrant.” Signed and ſcaled by the coroner ; and directed to the eee aud 
conſtables of the pariſh. 


Form of the certificate or return indorſed.—< By virtue of the within warrant to us directed, we 
have cauſed the body of the ſaid A. B. to be buried in a place (deſcribing it) in "We ſaid mom "bing | 
in the king's highway.” Signed by churchwardens and conſtable. | | 


[Du! Though by Engliſh law the verdick of a coroner's jury, 1 6 either “ lunacy or felo de e- 
yet (if credit may be given to the public prints) Mank law or cuſtom gives a greater latitude, a 
appears from what follows in an article dated from Whitehaven, March 4, 1789. A few days ago 
H. C. of Ballachree in the Ifle of Man, put an end to his life by hanging himſelf up with a bridle. - 
The ſingularity of the inſtrument is not greater than the circumſtance of his perpetrating the crime, 

Whilſt his father (an infirm blind man) was in the room with him. This deſperado was forty-fix years 
of age, unmarried, in good circumſtances, and heir to an unincumbered eſtate, ſuch as plaves the” 
poſſeſſor in the moſt reſpectable rank of the Manks yeomanry. He had lately ſuſtained the loſs of 4 
few pounds by the determination of a law-ſuit; and it is ſuppoſed took this method of confoling him- 
ſelf. The coroner's inqueſt, after due deliberation, returned their verdict in the aboriginal language, 
« Ve-Blebbin,” which ſignifies in Engliſh. (and undoubtedly in the univerſal language of truth) « He 
4% was a fool.“ This differs from the terms generally employed in theſe kingdpins on ſuch occaſions 3 
but the unqualificd expreſſion of a Manks-jury conveys as juſt a ſentiment of the cm and an idea 
en mare abharrent of the fact.“ ; 

| 2 T hough 
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| Though the burial of the body in a decent and chriſtian- like manner be of 

no-real conſequence. to the deceaſed, yet there are few fo callous to the im- 
prefſions of ſhame, or ſo totally indifferent in the matter, as not to be affected 
in ſome meaſure, while living, with the thoughts of what is to become of their 
bodies when dead. Many indeed diſcover a wonderful anxiety on this head; 
of which, the ſpecial directions they leave behind them for the difpoſat of their 
bodies, and for all the funeral ceremonials, are ſo many proofs: and nothing 
would hurt the ſenſibility of ſuch perſons in an higher degree than the idea of 
indignities to which they might be expoſed after death. Now the legiſlature 
prudently [x] endeavours to arreſt and convert this ſolicitude to beneficial pur- 
poſes. For if it be grateful to anticipate, while living, any refpect that may pro- 


bably be paid to our ſeuſeleſs corpſe, — ſuch as the attendance of ſorrowing friends 
on our funeral rites, the praiſes they may be inclined to beſtow on our memory on 


that ſolemn occaſion ; if theſe ideas be conſolatory to a mind looking forwards 


to the grave, then to think we may be denied the common rites of burial, and 


have our names branded with diſgrace and infamy, 1 ts at once fo root out of the 


| breaſt all ſuch grateful ſenſations, and to plant in their room nought but dark 


and gloomy apprehenſions : but this might ſometimes deter a man from com- 
mitting an action, which he knew muſt neceſſarily involve ſuch diſmal con- 
ſequences. For ſince peculiar honours paid to the dead body and memory of 


one, who ſupported a great character in life, are found to be efficacious in in- 


fluencing to good and praiſe-worthy ations, why ſhould not the impending 


Horrors of diſgrace and ignominy after death, have a proportionable effect in 


deterring from bad ones? If a Pericles could be ſuppoſed to enflame the ardour 


of the Athenian youths by celebrating the valour of departed heroes in a public 

funeral oration, why ſhould we not incline to believe, that the old Egyptian 

cuſtom of fitting in judgment on the conduct of the deceafed before burial was 

| permitted, was founded in wiſdom, and might equally ſerve to intimidate from 
vice and to ſtrike an awe and reverence for virtue into the breaſts of the living? 


Under this refuſal of chriſtian burial the law of the land feems actually to 
leave the body of the ſuicide ; fince it orders no further indignities to be 


[x] Neque huic mori obſtat,—* nihil ſentire mortuos,” quare nec damno nec pudore affici. Satis 
enim eſt id quod mortuis accidit a vivis metui, ut hoc pacto a peccato retrahantur.— GROrIUS, De 


practiſed 


% 
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practiſed upon it, as it does in many other countries, It is of, courſe excluded 
from interment in conſecrated ground, and the warrant. of the coroner. only 
requires, that the body ſhall be buried in ſome public highway. z By virtue 
of this authority the body of the ſelf-murderer 1 is caſt with the burial of a. dog 
into an hole dug in ſome public highway, which fulfils the law 1 in this nod. 
But in ſome places an additional (though not an enjoined) 1 ignominy 18 practiſed, 
which conſiſts in driving a ſtake through the body, and alſo inſeribing the name 
and crime on a board above—* as a dreadful memorial to every paſſenger, how 
Ahe ſplits on the rock of ſelf· murder. 3 on 
But the power of the legiſlature i is alſo exerciſed over the. property, ng 
the ſelf-murderer has left behind him. It is truſted that ſome uſe may be made 
of ſuch a diſpoſal of his property, as may poſſibly deter others from committing 
the like enormity. For whilſt a man has any feelings of humanity for others 
left in his breaſt, he will be cautious of committing a crime, which may involve 
his moſt intimate, connexions, his wife, his children, in poverty and ruin. It 
is judicious therefore on ſome accounts (as well as juſtifiable on the ſame | prin- 
ciples as penal laws proceed to forfeiture of property in other caſes) to hang this 
threatening over the head of one, who meditates ſuicide, viz. that his innocent 
| family. muſt be wretched ſufferers by his guilt ; that the property, which they 
have been taught to expect at his death, and in conſequence the mode of edu- 
cation and living they have hitherto ſupported, muſt give way per haps to ſudden | 
penury, without fault of their own ; and thus they be not only deprived i in the 
moſt ſhocking manner of their natural protector, but together with him and by 
his means, of all the comforts and enjoyments of life, In order therefore to 
10uſe ſenſations of humanity in behalf of his family, and thus to ſtrike a pre- 
ventive terror of ſuicide, as alſo to pay due attention to the injured rights of 
ſociety and juſtice in the beſt manner it is able, the law [v) confiſcates all th; 
perſonal property ar. a. felo de ſe for the uſe of the crown. Thus the eil — 


[y] Nec vero me fugit, quam. fit acerbum parentis ſcelera filiorum apa lui. Sed hoc preclare 
legibus comparatum eſt, ut caritas liberorum amiciores parentes reipublice redderet. Fx Lepidus | 
crudelis in liberos, non is qui Lepidum hoſtem jule. is, ad Brutum, Ep. Kli 9101 avg 


It is not the law which in this caſe acts unjuſtly by the family of a ſuicide (ſince the law has ed 
to the good of the whole community and not to the partial intereſts of an individual) but 2 7 elf. wur- 
erer himſelf, who is thus atrocious and cruel to his neareſt connexions. 
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ture exerts all the power it has over the ſelf-murderer, by amercing him in his 
« reputation” and in his late poſſeſſions :” and though the offender himſelf 
feels the effects of neither, yet who will be bold enough to affirm, that if ſuch 
penalties were but impartially and generally enforced, they might not have their 
« preventive” uſes in many caſes? and the prevention of crimes is the beſt aim 
of all human puniſhment. It is of no conſequence-to maintain, that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſevereſt execution of theſe laws ſelf-murder would ſtill prevail; ſo 
does every other crime, notwithſtanding its puniſhment. But it does not thence 


follow, that all crimes would not increaſe and multiply upon us, were there 
6 0 o puniſhneat” at all annexed to their commiſſion. | 


. 


f 


T 700 ab derations al ng to evade the Jaws againſt ſuicide ; one concerning the object 


hi mſe If; the other his family. —The horror of the action induces to a belief, that 
there is a neceſſary madneſs accompanying all ſuicide.—This opinion fully canvaſſed 
and its erroneous grounds laid open.—1f all ſelf- murderers be © neceſſarily” lunatics, 
no grounds for the uſe of the term felo de ſe on any occaſion. — Degrees in mad- 
neſs —Lunacy a partial or temporary madneſs.—Suicide does not neceſſarily imply 
either abſolute or partial madneſs.—T he lam adjudges lunatics to be capable of 
committing felonies in their lucid intervals; and that a lunatic who ills Bimſelf 
in one of thoſe intervals is a felo de ſe.— It requires much precaution to judge 
truly in this caſe.—Truth and juſtice to be conſidered as well as compaſſion. — Not 
every tranſient fit of melancholy can denominate a man non compos.— Much leſs can 
he be.deemed ſo, when 10 ſuch melancholy has been greatly apparent.—Obj, © No 
« one can ſay, when inſanity begins. Not probable to begin with that action, 
which is generally thought to indicate a complete debility. Cool and deliberate 
ſelf-n nurder cannot imply a ſudden Iunacy. — Precipitate ſelf-murder no more 
implies a ſudden lunacy than all other acts of outrageous violence for which men are 
condemned and puniſhed. — The haſly murderer of another is puniſhed, but the haſty 
murderer of himſelf is deemed of neceſſity” a lunatic ; Which only tends abſurdly 
9 — 
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to prove, that the very aggravations of a crime are pleaded in bar of its puniſb- 
ment. Madneſs is of two forts, natural or voluntary.—The former excludes from 


all legal guilt, the latter not; witneſs in intoxication or in violent rage producing 


murder, — The general propoſition therefore—=** ſuicide neceſſarily implies mad- 
e neſs not true—A © moral” madneſs to be allowed in all ſuicide; but this 
totally different from a ** natural” madneſs —The coroner's jury have nothing to 
do with the effefts of moral madneſs ; their inquiry to be confined to thoſe of natural 
madneſs. —The queſtion, * when is there inſanity ſufficient to excuſe ſuicide?” con- 
 fidered. — Fudge Hale's rule with reſpeft to melancholic ſuicidèe noticed; another 
propoſed.— A general rule mentioned, which comprebends all forts of ſuicide ; viz. 
when inſanity can be proved ſufficient to have excuſed the murder of another .— 
Objeftion to ſo great a degree of lunacy being required, anſwered. — Humane con- 
federations for the family of the ſuicide are a ſecond cauſe inclining to ſet aſide the 
laws.—The juſt object of puniſhment is fled, and innocent perſons alone remain to 
ſuffer in their property. Lenient verdicts not founded in truth tend to countenance 
fuicide. Innocent individuals muſt ſometimes ſuffer with the guilty for the benefit 


of the whole community. The general evaſion of the laws againſt ſuicide ſhows | 


that they contain ſome untenablewlauſe, and this is, & the confiſcation of property.” — 
Conſiderations on the expediency of annulling this clauſe, and increaſing the indig- 
nities to be exerciſed on the body, — After this the legiſlature will have done all in 


its power to create an abhorrence of the crime. — Human laws however will be of 


little avail in this caſe, where divine ones are previouſly deſpiſed, and all dread 
of futurity is wanting. 


T cannot eſcape any one's obſervation, that though ſuch frequent applica- 
1 tion is neceſſarily made to the laws of ſuicide, yet their penalties are feldom 
or ever enforced. Now the evaſion ariſes [z] from two conſiderations, one of 
which regards the obje& himſelf, the other bis family. They are both grounded 

on 


[2] The author of the “ Connoiſſeur” points his humourous ſatire againſt all intereſted evaſions 
of theſe laws in the following terms, From reading the public prints a foreigner miglit naturally 
« be led to imagine, that we are the moſt lunatic people in the whole world. Almoſt every day in- 
« forms us, that the coroner's inqueſt has ſate on the body of ſome miſerable ſuicide and brought in 


« thete verdict lunacy. But it is very well known, that the inquiry has not been made into the ſtate 


« of mind of the deceaſed, but into his fortune and family. The law has indecd provided, that the 
6 (deliberate ſelf-murderer ſhould be treated like a brute and denied the rites of burial. But of hun- 
EL | dee dreds 
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on principles of humanity, and therefore muſt not be precipitately cenſured ; 
but it does not thence follow, that they muſt alſo be implicitly approved ; fince 
however amiable it be to blend mercy with judgment, yet the example is dan- 


gerous, which exalts compaſſion above truth and juſtice. The firſt humane 
conſideration is exerciſed towards the wretched object himſelf, the fate of whoſe | 


breathleſs body (and in conſequence of his future good or evil memorial) is to 
be determined by a judicial verdict. When a coroner's jury is ſummoned, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, but that the individuals compofing it may have a juſt ab- 
horrence of the crime of ſelf- murder, and be deſirous of reprobating its ſinful 


commiſſion. But it is alſo fact, that the very horror of the crime often tends 
to bias their judgments, by inducing them to conclude, that ſo unnatural a 


deed muſt of neceſſity proceed from a diſtracted or lunatic ſtate of mind; and 
that even if no ſymptoms of that kind have previouſly appeared, yet that the 
very action itſelf is a ſufficient proof of a failure in the underſtanding at the 
moment of commiſſion. Under ſuch a perſuaſion no other verdict can poſſibly 


be given, but that of © Jlunacy;” which n all offence effectually ſcreens 
from all reproach. 


But is there not a greater ſhare of humanity than of truth in the ſuppoſition, 
that the mere act of ſuicide © neceſſarily” implies lunacy ? Is there no diſtinction 
to be made between à violent but voluntary perverſion [A] of reaſon, and its 
involuntary loſs ? If ſuicide “ neceſſarily” implies, that the perſon committing it 
was inſane, where is the uſe of any further inquiry than to aſcertain the means by 


« dreds of lunatics by purchaſe, I never knew this ſentence executed but on one poor cobler, who 
“ hanged himſelf in his own ſtall. A pennileſs poor dog, who has not left enough to defray the funeral 
charges, may perhaps be excluded the church-yard ; but ſelf-murder by a piſtol genteelly mounted, 
« or the Paris-hilted ſword, qualifies the polite owner for a ſudden death, and entitles him to a pom- 
* pous burial and a monument ſetting forth his virtues in Weſtminſter-Abbey.” 


Without comment on the above, the preſent writer in a work of this nature only wiſhes to elucidate 


thoſe general cauſes, which make the community at large ſo nnn to every favourable interpretation 
of the laws againſt ſuicide. 


[A] « The excuſe of not being! in his ſenſes ought not to be ſtrained to that length, to which 1 
coroner's juries are apt to carry it; viz. that the very act of ſuicide is an evidence of inſanity; as if 
every man, who acted contrary to reaſon, had no reaſon at all: for the ſame argument would prove 


every other criminal non compos, as well as the ſelf-murderer.' '——— PLACKSTONE's Com. Vol. IV. 
B. IV. C. xiv. 8 


N 5 - lich 
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which a man came by his death ? For it being once proved to have been by his 
own hands, all conſequent inveſtigation for the purpoſe of finding a verdict is 
needleſs; he was of courſe inſane; and the legal diſtinctions between a lunatic 
and a felo de ſe have been at all times nugatory and ill grounded. There never 


ean have been an inſtance of a felo de ſe properly ſo called in the interpretation 


of law; and the cuſtoms of all nations concerning ſelf-murderers, as well as 
the particular conſtitutions by which the ſuppoſed crime has been ſtigmatiſed, 
have been en in error and executed in injuſtice. 

But as this idea of a neceſſary lunacy in ſuicide is prevalent, and obtains more 
eſpecially among thoſe, who are deemed compaſſionate, becauſe they follow the 
firſt impreſſions of their ſenſibility rather than the principles of ſound reaſon, 
it will be worth while to inveſtigate, whether ſuch an opinion be not founded 
in groſs error and productive of much evil conſequence ? ſince whatever tends 
to leſſen the imputation and guilt of a real crime in our opinions, tends equally 
to encourage and. promote its commiſſion. It is maintained that * to kill one- 
ſelf is fo ſtrange and unnatural an action, that none but a madman [n] could 
commit it :” or to give the argument its full force at once—** ſuicide implies 
0 madneſs—madneſs excludes guilt—therefore there is no guilt or crime in 
« ſuicide.” As the concluſion drawn from theſe premiſes is logical and im- 
portant, it behoves us thoroughly to examine into their pretenſions to truth: 
or in other words to inquire, whether ſuicide neceſſarily implies madneſs ? and 
whether madneſs neceſſarily excludes all guilt? For if a failure can be proved 
in the general truth of either of theſe propoſitions, the general conſequence falls 
to the ground; or uf they are only true in part, the truth of the conſequence 

is partial allo. 


An explanation of terms is neceſſary previous to all reaſoning about them; 
but the only ambiguous one here is © madneſs.” Now by madneſs is in 
general meant, ſuch an alienation or diſtraction of mind, as renders a man not 
only deſtitute of the uſe,” but of the powers“ of reaſon. But madneſs 


may be either total or partial, permanent or temporary; that is, a perſon ſo 


I]] Quem mala ſtultitia & quæcunque inſcitia veri 
* Cœcum agit « inſanum” Chryſippi porticus & grex 
Autumat, HoR. 
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affected may be either equally mad in all parts of his conduct. or only ſo © 
reſpect of particular ſubjects and on particular occaſions ; and again, this mad- 

neſs may either continue equally at all times, or it may only be viſible at certain 
times and ſeaſons. The abſolute and permanent failure of reaſon is more 
eſpecially denominated © madneſs ;” the interrupted derangement, or that which 
appears only by fits and ſtarts, or at certain periods and ſeaſons, is more uſually 
called lunacy” (from the very obſervable influence, which the moon in her 
changes exerts over the diſorders of the human brain); but lunacy during its 
fits 1 1s treated as a real madneſs. 


Now that ſuicide implies no neceſſity of an abſolute and permanent madneſs 
is agreed on all hands; and it 1s equally agreed, that where ſuch a perfect | 
madneſs exiſts, there can be no guilt, becauſe there can be no moral agency. 
But as all the doubts and difficulties ariſe in caſes of lunacy or temporary fits 
of madneſs, the queſtion is, © Does ſuicide neceſſarily imply lunacy ?” Now 
the law is ſo far from ſuffering lunacy or partial fits of madneſs to be an ex- 
emption at all times from criminal proceſſes, that it adjudges lunatics during 
their lucid intervals to be capable of committing felonies, and in conſequence 
of contracting guilt and ſuffering puniſhment. If therefore a lunatic can be 
proved to have committed ſuicide during a lucid interval, he is adjudged in the 
eye of the law [c] to be a felo de ſe. Suicide then does not neceſſarily imply 
lunacy, even when committed by one, who is acknowledged at times to be a 
lunatic ; becauſe it is poſſible he may commit it in a lucid interval. Here how- 
ever there is need of the greateſt precaution in determining the matter. For as 
on the one hand, it would be a breach of compaſſion towards the defects of 
human nature to judge unfavourably, where inſanity might really have pre- 
valled, ſo on the other inſtantiy to decide, that a man muſt have been inſane 

ar the time of his ſuicide, becauſe he had been fo in. ſome former portions of 
his life, is opening a wide door to the commiſſion of a great crime in ſuppoſed 
innocence. Every particular caſe will have its attendant circumſtances, accord- 
ing to which a conſcientious jury will find a verdict, when they mean to declare 
that verdict on einen of truth and juſtice, not on thoſe of mere. pity and 


compaſſion. 


OF Ne. If 4 real Junatic kill him oy in a lucid * he is a felo de ſe as well as a man. 


BLACKS ToNk's Comin. Vol. IV. B. IV. r. 
But 
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But as ſuicide does not neceſſarily imply lunacy even in thoſe, who in ſome 
preceding parts of their lives have been acknowledged lunatics; fo neither is 
every tranſient fit of melancholy, nor every hypochondriacal [p] affection ſuffi- 
cient to denominate a-man inſane. But before ſuch a judgment cau be formed, 
there muſt have been ſuch a continued and regular attack of theſe violent 
depreſſions, as ſhall really and effentially have tended to debilitate the whole 
nervous ſyſtem, and to have impaired the faculties of the mind. Such being 
the caſe, much leſs can ſuicide neceſſarily imply lunacy, where no previous ſigns 
of it, even by tranſient fits of melancholy and deſpair, have been ſtrikingly 
apparent. It may be objected, © who can pretend to aſſign the ſpecific moment 


“ in which lunacy begins to mark its way? There may be an © incipient” 
« failure of reaſon, which ſhall have eſcaped obſervation, but which may ne- 


« yertheleſs have inclined a man to the perpetration of his own murder.“ But 
is it probable in the loweſt degree, that the very firſt appearance of declining 
reaſon ſhould commence with that action, which ſeems (when proceeding from 
real madneſs) to be rather the completion of its final debility ? Is it likely that 
a man ſhould never have diſcovered the leaſt previous ſymptoms of a wild and 
_ diſordered imagination, the leaſt ſigns of a confuſed brain, before he proceeds 
to ſcatter thoſe brains in the air? Nothing 1s attempted to be brought in proof 
of ſo extraordinary a poſition, but “ that ſuicide is an action of ſo great horror 


in itſelf, and ſo contrary to the feelings of human nature and its firſt principles, 


thoſe of ſelf-preſervation, that none but a madman could poſſibly adopt it.” 

All this however only proves a groſs abuſe and perverſion of reaſon, but not its 

final overthrow. The caſe of cool and deliberate ſelf- murder ſhall firſt be 
conſidered. | | 


Do not the perpetrators of this exhibit more proof of compoſure in all their 
proceedings on this very point of ſelf-deſtruction than of any ſudden derange- 
ment? For is there not an end propoſed and ſteadily purſued ? Are not proper 
means adapted to that end, and if fruſtrated by unexpected diſappointments 
again renewed ? Is there any action of life carried on with more art and con- 
trivance, with more caution and ſecrecy, or whoſe ceremonials are more nicely 


Co] © The law very rationally judges, that every melancholy or hypochondriacal fit does not deprive 
a man of the capacity of diſcerning right from wrong, which is necellary to form a legal excuſe,” — 
BLACKSTONE's Comm. Vol. IV: RB. IV; 6. Str. 
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adjuſted than that which is to put an end to it? Do not ſuch men (like Aki- 
tophel in holy writ) often * ariſe and get them to their own homes, a and Aet 
i their houſehold in order” before they deſpatch themſelves ? Do they not 
| make their laſt wills—diſpoſe of their effects (by which it is plain, how little 1dea 
they have of the law's taking its due courſe againſt them) and write letters to their 
friends, in the laſt hours and almoſt moments of their lives, in a ſtyle of com- 
poſure and reaſoning, which only ſhows the error, not the diſtraction of their. 
judgment? Do they not ſometimes juſtify its practice in others and defend its 
principle in certain ſituations? Why then ſhould it be deemed ſurpriſing, that 
they ſhould execute it on themſelves? And yet, when thoſe circumſtances ariſe, 
when the moment of execution is arrived, all is ſuddenly changed; and the 
poor deluded being muſt have been ſeized with an inſtantaneous fit of phrenſy 
ſufficient to ſet aſide all the previous rationality of his life, and thus to wipe off 
the ſtain of that foul deed, for which inſanity alone can be pleaded in excuſe. 
What conſiſtency 1 is there in ſuch an opinion? or how is lunacy neceſſarily 1 im- 
plied in many inſtances of deliberate and juſtified ſuicide ? 


Again; with regard to precipitate ſelf- murder, or that which is perpetrated 
in a fit of impetuoſity, of diſguſt and deſpair, it cannot be allowed to be an 
action neceſſarily implying inſanity; ; * becauſe,” though men dgviſe and perpe- 
trate the moſt atrocious crimes againſt each other, though they commit the 
greateſt depredations on their own property. (in gaming for inſtance among 
other methods) ; though they put their health and their ery lives into the molt 
imminent hazard in numberleſs purſuits of folly and vice; or of imaginary 
honour (as in the duel); in ſhort though they are accuſtomed to trample on 
the laws of men, and to defy all the precepts" of God ;—yet in the midſt of 
theſe exceſſes and outrages againſt all common ſenſe and reaſon, they are never 
deemed diſtracted or treated as madmen. But ſtill cloſer in point; — though 
men under the influence of ſudden tranſports of paſtion commit actions of 
ſuch cruelty, as afterwards excite the greateſt horrors in themſelves, yet theſe 
paroxyſms of fury are ſtil] amenable to juſtice; and cannot be ſheltered under 
a verdict of lunacy. The haſty murderer. of another in a fit of ſudden rage is 
juſtly doomed to ſuffer condign puniſhment ; but the haſty murderer of himſelf, 
in a like ſudden ſtart of diſguſt and rage againſt his own life, is to be deemed a 
lunatic. But why is this diſtinction ? —becauſe the murderer of himſelf is ſaid 


10 
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to haye committed a crime of ſtill greater horror than i 1s the murder of another ; 
a crime more againſt the firſt principles of nature, ſenſe and religion : hence, 


Y ſtrange as it may ſeem, the very aggravations of guilt are pleaded in bar of its 


_ Puniſhment. Suicide then, whether deliberate or precipitate, no more © ne- 
< ceſſanily” implies madneſs or lunacy than every other great crime can be ſaid 
to do it; and till men are agreed to confine every notorious and © living” of- 
fender, as labouring under inſanity, they can have no right to paſs ſo favour- 
able a ſentence on every ' ſelf-murderer merely becauſe he has been one [x]. 


It may be ſaid further, that it can ſcarce: be deemed wonderful, if a- perſon, 
who has once determined on his own murder, ſhould occaſionally appear agitated, 
be loſt in mental abſences, and diſcover figns of unſteadineſs and wandering : 

for all which, when the fatal deed has been perpetrated, he would be deemed 
without heſitation a lunatic. But is there not equal truth and juſtice in ſuppoſing, 


that theſe diſcompoſures of intelle& (of late only and partially perceived) were 
* conſequences” of his previous ſentence againſt his own life rather than 


c cauſes,” which led to its execution? If this be granted, there can be as little 


propriety in allowing ſuch occaſional agitations to be pleaded in bar of judgment 


againſt the. ſelf-murderer, as there would be in ſuffering the qualms and diſ- 
quietudes of conſcience, which might manifeſtly diſturb a man's tranquillity of 
mind between the ſecret purpoſe and the execution of his plot, to ſet aſide his 
legal condemnation for the murder of another. 


The ſecond point of inquiry was to be—* does madneſs . neceſſarily” ex- 
clude * all guilt?” and though the anſwer may ſeem to be obvious, that it 
does ; yet it muſt not be allowed without ſome reſervation. There 1s a madneſs 


[x] It is wonderful, that the repugnancy to nature and reaſon, which is the higheſt aggravation of 
the offence of ſelf-murder, ſhould be thought to make it impoſſible to be any crime at all; which can- 
not but be the neceſſary conſequence of this poſition, “ that none but a madman can be guilty of it.“ 
May it not be argued with the fame reaſon, that the murder of a child or of a parent is againſt nature 
and reaſon, and conſequently that no man in his ſenſes can commit it? But has a man therefore no uſe 


of his reaſon, becauſe he acts againſt right reaſon? Why may not the paſhons of grief and diſcontent 


tempt a man knowingly to act againſt the principles of nature and reaſon in this caſe, as thoſe of love, 
hatred, revenge and ſuch like are too well known to do in others?” —Hawkins's Pleas of the Crown, 
* I. C. xxvii. 871755 Folio. 
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natural lr and a madneſs voluntary; for the effects of the former we cannot 
be anſwerable, but for thoſe of the latter we certainly may. The law aſſigns 
an inſtance of the latter in the vice of drunkenneſs. For what is drunkenneſs, 
but a temporary and voluntary madneſs, all whoſe outrages are puniſhable "Or 


what is ungoverned rage, but a tranſient madneſs, the fury of whoſe murderous 


hand, when raiſed againſt another, meets with no legal indulgence ; and as little 
deſerves to do ſo when raiſed againſt {elf ? Madneſs therefore muſt not be allowed 


3 


bel Hale diſtinguiſhes madneſs into three forts. 1. Dementia naturalis ; g . or  fatuity a nati- | 
vitate. 2. Dementia accidentalis, vel adventitia, which proceeds from various caufes. 3. Dementia 
affectata, or a voluntarily contracted madneſs; ſuch as, drunkenneſs. Of the ſecond ſort he ſays, that 
it is diſtinguiſhable i into a « partial” inſanity of mind, and into a © total” inſanity. © The former 1s 
either in reſpect to things, quoad hoc vel illud infanire : ſome perſons that have a competent uſe; of 
reaſon in reſpect of ſome ſubjects are yet under a particular dementia in reſpe& of ſome particular dif- 


_ courſes, ſubjects or applications; or elſe it is partial in reſpect of degrees; and this is the condition of 


very many, eſpecially melancholy perſons, who for the moſt part diſcover their defect in exceflive fears 
and griefs, and yet are not wholly deſtitute of the uſe of reaſon; and this partial inſanity ſeems not to 
excuſe them in the committing of any offence for its matter capital ; for doubtleſs moſt perſons that are 


felons of themſelves, and others are under a degree of partial inſanity when they commit theſe offences: 
it is yery difficult to define the inviſible-line that divides perfect and partial 14 5 J. but it muſt reſt 


19 55 ircumſtances duly to be weighed ; and confidered both by the judge and jury, Teſt on the one ſide 
e a kind of inhumanity towards the defects of human nature, or on the other ſide too great an 
indulgence' given to great crimes :' the beſt meaſure that I can think of is this; ſuch a perſon as labour- 
ing under melancholy diftempers, hath yet ordinarily as great EG, as EO a child of 
fourteen years hath, is ſuch a perſon as may be guilty of treaſon or felony.” 


« Again, this accidental dementia, whether total or partial, is diſtinguiſhed i into that which 1s perma- 
nent or fixed, and that which is interpolated, and by certain periods and viciflitudes : the former is 
phreneſis or madneſs, the latter is that which is uſually called lunacy; for the moon hath a great 
influence in all diſeaſes of the brain, eſpecially i in this kind of dementia ;—and therefore crimes com- 
mitted by them in ſuch their diſtempers are under the fame judgment, as thoſe, whereof we have before 
ſpoken ; namely, according to the meaſure or degree of their diſtemper ; the perſon that is abſolutely 
mad for a day, killing a man, or himſelf i in that diſtemper, is equally not guilty, as if he were mad 
without intermiſſion.— But crimes committed in their lucid intervals are of the ſame nature and ſubject 
to the ſame puniſhment, as if they had no ſuch deficiency” at other times. 


« The third fort of dementia is that, which is dementia affectata, namely, drunkenneſs. This vice 
doth deprive men of the uſe of reaſon, and puts many men into a perfect, but temporary phrenſy; and 


therefore according to ſome civilians, ſuch a perſon committing homicide ſhall not be puniſhed. ſimply 


for the crime of homicide, but ſhall ſuffer: for his drunkenneſs anſwerable to the nature of the crime 


; occaſioned thereby ; 3, lo that yet the formal cauſe of his puniſhment i is rather the drunkenneſs than the 


crime. committed. in it: but by the. laws of England ſuch a perſon ſhall have no privilege by this vo- 
luntarily contracted madneſs, bit ſhall have the ſame judgment, as if he were in his right . — 
HaLE's Hiſt, Pleas of the Crown, Part I. C. iv. a 


6 _ 6 neceſſarily” 
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« neceſlarily” to exclude all guilt, unleſs the propoſition be confined to © invo- 

* luntary” madneſs, Wherefore the original ſyllogiſm - — < Suicide implies 
0 b madneſs—madneſs excludes guilt—therefore no guilt in ſuicide - muſt be 
lowered or expreſſed in leſs general terms before it can be allowed to be true. 
But when properly qualified it will ſtand thus: —“ Suicide may be occaſioned 
e by madneſs ;— madneſs when involuntary excludes all guilt; - and therefore 

« ſuicide, when produced by involuntary madneſs is free from all guilt: _ 
* will 2 be une on all hands. 

Yet it may be allowed, that there is a fort of madneſs in every” act of 
ſuicide, even when all idea of lunacy is excluded. This is a © moral” madneſs; 
a madneſs [G] of the heart not of the head; a derangement of conduct ariſing 
from the miſapplication and perverſion of reaſon, not from its debility or total 
failure. But there is as much difference between this detruſion of reaſon from 
her throne by our own violence, and her voluntary abdication or forſaking | it, 
as between thruſting our beſt friend and adviſer from our boſom, and his ſpon- 
taneous refuſal of his advice in our greateſt emergencies. A man is ſtrictly 
accountable for the conſequences of his ſubſequent conduct in the former caſe; 
but ſuch deviations as follow in the latter may be more pitiable 1 than puniſhable. 
However ſuch moral diſtractions as after having toſt the man on the ſwoln tides. 

of boiſterous paſſions, ſplit his veſſel at length on the rocks of remorſe, deſpair . 
and ſuicide, come not within the cogniſance of a coroner's jury. Theſe have 
nothing to do with the miſapplication and perverſion of reaſon, but are to 

inquire into the plain fact of having any powers of reaſon at all. But this 
neceſſary diſtinction ſeems too often to be overlooked, when it is determined, 
that. the man, who has ſpent his whole life 1n committing moral felonies of a 
ſmaller nature againſt his reaſon (for which however there would be no ſcruple 
in puniſhing him) muſt therefore be acquitted, becauſe he has at length ac- 
compliſhed the greateſt poſſible injury againſt her, by having moſt avowedly, 
feloniouſſy In] and maliciouſly murdered both her and himſelf. 


But 


[6] — — Au the deed _ 
Is madneſs : but the madneſs of the beart. 3 Night . 


[u) “ Such murder, as is occaſioned through an expreſs purpoſe to do ſome periany | Ser to him, 
who is ſlain, in particular; which ſeems to be moſt properly called 1 aa malice.” ——HAwKINs, 


B. I. C. xxxi. 5 
Uu 2 © Wherever 


Lid . 5 
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But ſince the point of natural Iunacy itſelf may be difficult to aſcertain, And 
its degrees ſtill more ſo; it may be aſked, “ when is a man to be deemed 
4 ſufficiently inſane to ſcreen him from all * legal” guilt in ſuicide?” This is a 


queſtion of the more importance, becauſe in its practical determination the calls 


of humanity and juſtice ſeem often at variance; and the fine feelings of the 
former are frequently oppoſed to the well-grounded deciſions of the latter. In 
the preſent caſe indeed they generally ſet aſide the latter, notwithſtanding the 


equity of the old adage—** be juſt before you are generous.” But as © truth 


alone” is the object of the preſent inquiry, we muſt never loſe ſight of her 
determinations, but make them the ground-work of a general anſwer. How- 
ever in purſuing this track it is earneſtly requeſted, that the ideas of the preſent 
writer may not be miſtaken, as if he wiſned to be (what his ſoul abhors) the 


promulger of an harſh or cruel interpretation. The effuſions of private hu- 


manity are intereſting and amiable ; though they are known to make wild work 
(as might be ſhown in numberleſs inſtances), where they are not under the 
guidance of diſcretion, of juſtice, and truth. But there is à more public- 
ſpirited humanity, which riſing above the partial intereſts of individuals, dares 
to conſult the good of the © whole; and ſuch enlarged benevolence neither 
needs reſtrictions nor merits miſconſtruction. Thus much it is neceflary to 


PR, becauſe every one ſeems pleaſed with a lenient verdict, without oy 


44444 444 


cure it in many inſtances. But to the point. 


# 


A general diſtinction of ſuicide may be made into the melancholic and the 


59 


outrageous; 


paſſion. As to the caſe of melancholy,” — when are its degrees ſufficient to 
excuſe the legal guilt of ſuicide? The great and humane Judge Hale has left 


« Wherever death is cauſed by an act done with a murderous intent, it makes the offender a mur- 


derer. HAwEINs's Pleas of the Crown, B. I. C. xxvii. Folio. 1716. 


Murder is always charged with a “ felonice ex malitia ſu precognita interfecit & murdravit.“ 


This is ſtrictly applicable to the ſelf-murderer (the caſe of real lunacy excepted). His deſign againſt - 
his own life is complete and determined, which conſtitutes his malice. It muſt alſo * affirmed of the 


ſelf-murderer in z peculiar manner“ that he has no fear of. God before his eyes,” In every fenſe 


therefore the ſuicide is guilty of murder, and that of the moſt unnatural kind. 8 


5 „ b the 


that is, into that which proceeds from a violent depreſſion of 
the animal ſpirits, and that which is the effect of ſome burſt of impetuous 
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the following rule. That a perſon; who, labouring unger melancholy diſ- 
« tempers, has yet ordinarily as great underſtanding as ordinarily a child. of 
* fourteen” years hath, is ſuch a perſon as may be guilty of treaſon or felony:” —. 
becauſe a child of that age would be puniſhable! for the ſame. But if the un- 
derſtanding be deranged and debilitated by melancholic diſtempers below: the. 
legal ſtandard of diſcretion affixed to a certain period of life, it would be unjuſt 
to make it amenable for the actions of the man, who is as it were by theſe 
means returned into a ſtate of ſecond childhood. The rule laid down by this 
judge leans as much as poſſible to the ſide of humanity; ſince if a ſuicide be 
declared inſane by this rule of judging, who has yet been deemed ſufficiently in 
his'ſenſes to manage all his worldly affairs to the end of his life, and even to 
diſpoſe of his property by a will executed perhaps juſt previous to his death, and 
manifeſtly after his deadly reſolution was taken, this rule allows him the ſup- 
poſed diſcretion of ** twenty-one” years in the management and diſpoſal of his 
fortunes (which ſhould make him alſo reſponfible to juſtice); whilſt it adjudges 
him to poſſeſs leſs than the ſenſe and diſcretion of a child under fourteen” 
years of age, with regard to the management and protection of his own life; 
by which award he eſcapes from juſtice. A more exact rule therefore (and alſo 
one of more eaſy determination) ſeems to be, that the effects of melancholy. 
© ſhould then only be deemed ſufficient to conſtitute a legal lunacy incapacitating 
from committing a felony, when ſuch proofs of an imbecillity of underſtand- 
e ing at the time of the deceaſe are brought before a jury, as would have been, 
« ſufficient to have taken out a ſtatute of lunacy for the protection of. his life. 
e and property.“ If it do not appear, that there would have been any grounds. 
to have ſupported ſuch a procedure in his life-time, or from the circumſtances 
attending his death, then is there” as little reaſon for adjudging him to have 
been ſufficiently and legally „ ſane” for the management and protection of his 
fortunes, but legally © inſane” with regard to the management and protection 
of his own life. Such diſtinctions of ſanity and inſanity are too fine ſpun to be 
juſt or equitable. It is not at all neceſſary to inquire, whether the relations of 
the deceaſed © would” have proceeded in this manner, becauſe a variety of 
reaſons might have conſpired to prevent the taking ſuch a ſtep; but if there were 
not inſanity enough at his death to have juſtified” ſuch a proceſs, neither 
could there have been- enough to have. ſtamped legal innocence on the accom- 
pliſhment of his own murder. 


But 
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But · whatever may be thought of this rule of judging in caſes of melancholy, 
It is "eaſy to propoſe another, which will comprehend all caſes of ſuicide, whether | 
of an outrageous or melancholic nature, and which ſeems conſiſtent with every 
| idea of juſtice and equity. The point of mere humanity to individuals (as 
giving place to the good of the whole) is not now under conſideration; but that 
of legal and ſtrict juſtice. There may be caſes, wherein the murderer of another 
may be as much or even more entitled to our compaſſion than the murderer of 
himſelf; neither indeed does it appear, why ſo much compaſſion in general is 
due to the murderers of themſelves for their own ſakes, ſince there is not a 
principle more dangerous to the peace of ſociety (as has been abundantly ſhown) 
than that which allows and juſtifies the practice. This general rule is that 
« à ſuicide ſhould be exculpated from cenſure then only, when the proofs of 
« inſanity before a jury are ſuch, as would have exculpated him in caſe he had 
«© murdered another man.” To this no doubt it will inſtantly be objeQed ; 
What then! may not a man be deemed ſufficiently diſordered in his under- 
8e ſtanding to exculpate his own murder, who yet had ſenſe enough left to have 
ee ſtarted at the idea of murdering another? Surely this is contrary to all praQtice, 
© where the leaſt degree of lunacy 1 is thought ſufficient to ward off guilt!” The 
queſtion here is, not what is,” but what on all legal principles © ought to be” 
the practice? In further anſwer it muſt be remembered, that the idea here ſug- 
geſted 1 Is not, whether the ſuicide was mad enough to have been ſuppoſed capable 
of murdering any other man, but whether, if he © had” actually murdered one 
under. the fame ſtate or impreſſions of his mind, he would” have been ex- 
culpated ? For it muſt be admitted, that none but a notorious and outrageous 
madman is ready to kill indifferently any man he meets without cauſe or 
provocation. But as a man not under the influence of ſuch univerſal diſtraction 
{or of any diſtraction at all) may yet have his particular cauſe of malice againſt 
the life of this or that individual; ſo alſo a man may have certain reaſons of 
difguſt or malice againſt his own life, without having the leaſt grounds of 
defire to deprive another man of his. The diſtinction therefore is neceſſary, 
which maintains, that the point of inquiry ought not to be, whether a man 
« would” have killed another, but whether if he actually had” fo done, there 
were proofs of inſanity ſufficient” to have acquitted him of all guilt? and accord- 
ing to that determination to acquit him of his own death, or to condemn him 
for its accompliſhment. For put the different caſeg,—A murders B, and ſpares 

the 
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the life of e: he has reaſons no aoubt.; in his own, mind, for making the diſ- 
tinction, a8 well as ſenſe ſufficient to diſcriminate the objects. Again, A ſpares 
the life of both B and C, and murders himſelf; for which alſo he has his reaſons 
and his ſenſe. of diſtinctions. But in either caſe a murder has equally been 
committed, which occaſions the interference of law, in or der to paſs ſentence 
on the murderer. This ſentence is to be executed with equal impartiality, 
whether againſt A, Bor C; and no excuſe is to be admitted for the killing 


of A, which would not hold good for the killing of B; no plea or degree of 


W is to be ſuffered to vindicate in the one caſe and not in the other. But 
A (it is replied) having murdered himſelf cannot now ſuffer any legal puniſh- 
ment.” This only ſerves to ſhow, that he is out of the reach of feeling”. 
legal puniſhment (and ſo are ſuch other felons and traitors, as have fled their 
 Equntry) but advances not one ſtep. towards proving, that what he has com- 
mitted does not © deſerve” it. But the point of A's actual deſerts in this action 


can only be determined in law by proving, whether he had ſenſe ſufficient / to | 


know, ** that he was committing a murder?” If he be adjudged to have been; 
capable of diſcriminating thus much, then the law knows. no diſtinction between 
his murdering another perſon or himſelf; and conſequen tly the degrees of lunacy 
in proof of innocence, in either caſe muſt be equal. The Jaw only diſtinguiſhes in 
its mode of puniſhment, which the neceſſity of the caſe requires; the murderer. 
in one inſtance is fled beyond perſonal ſufferings, in the other he, is, at hand to. 


endure them. Such a degree of lunacy therefore, as would have excuſed. the 


ſuicide in his murder of another perſon, ſeems to be the only legal foundation of 
his exemption from guilt in his own murder; and as a coroner's, jury has no. 
authority ſuperior to that of a common jury, it does not appear that 1 its mem- 
bers are more at liberty than common jurors are, when fitting. on a, caſe of 


common murder, to determine according to certain feelings of humanity [1] 1 in 
oppofition to common ſenſe and judgment, or the eſtabliſhed forms. ang uſages . 
14. 4 1. 11 Hh IC 1 | of. 


* 


=” 1] After reprobating the ſelf- murder, which proceeds from previous crimes, Jortin goes on thus. 
« But in our country, where ſpleen and melaneholy and lunacy abound, the “ far greater part” of 


« thoſe unhappy perſons, who thus end their days, have a diſordered underſtanding, and know not 


« what they do; and in all dubious caſes of this kind, it is ſurely ſafer and better to judge too fayour- 9 


« ably than too ſeverely of the deceaſed; and our juries do well to incline, as they commonly d, on 


« the merciful ſide, as Er as reaſon can poſſibly 8 "——Sermons, Vol. V. on Wo Ons Coms l 
. N i 3 11 100 
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"of law. The aniiableneſs of humanity degetierates' into error and its example 
becomes dangerous, when it is ſet up in oppoſition to [x] the ſacredneſs of a 
oaths, the principles of truth, hw the deciſions of ſound e. 


It is now time to protect! to the ſecond conſideration; c is apt to influence 


the ſentiments of the public at large in favour of 4 lenient verdi& on theſe 


mournful occaſions ; and that reſpects the © family” of the ſelf-murderer. 


When a coroner and his jury are aſſembled over the body of a ſuicide, however 
they may abhor (as was before obſerved) the crime he has committed, yet a 
ſcene of commiſeration at the ſame time muſt be ſuppoſed to be working i in 
their breaſts, 1 in behalf of an innocent and unfortunate family, who, plunged i in 


a moment into an agony of diſtreſs, need no accumulation of their poignant ſor- 


row; but whoſe fortunes are alſo actually at ſtake and depend on the clemency of 
a legal verdict, In other caſes, where confiſcation of property (and conſequently 


an involving of innocence with guilt) follows the condemnation of a criminal, 


the jury are not ſo immediately led to the conſideration of that point. The 
criminal himſelf ſtands before them, and is capable of ſuffering the pumiſhment 


of his evil-doings in his own perſon. The infliction of that perſonal puniſh- 
ment alone engroſſes their attention“ he has deſerved: and he muſt ſuffer.” 


But in adjudging the caſe of ſelf-murder, the juſt object of puniſhment being 
| fled beyond reach, the concerns of his hapleſs family more immediately and 
naturally inſinuate themſelves into the breaſts of his judges ; who conceive alſo 
the © whole” puniſhment of the crime as ready to fall on the innocent, while 
the guilty eſcapes its ſmalleſt participation, Hence they are ready to adopt the 


ſlighteſt circumſtances in favour of lunacy, or even to give into the opinion 


(however abſurd it has been proved to be) that the action itſelf implies inſanity. 


The preſent writer perfectly agrees with the humane Jortin, © that a jury ſhould be merciful in this 
{as they ſhould in all other caſes alſo) as far as reaſon will permit.” But when they tranſgreſs all 
bounds of reaſon in their favourable verdict, they ſeem to ſet aſide all diſtinction of rational and irrational: 
and though much ſuicide certainly proceeds from melancholy diſorders, yet a great part of it alſo is en- 
gendered by vice and nurtured by infidelity ; for which reaſon it is fitting that ſuch ſhould meet with the 
higheſt degree of cenſure and reprobation. | : 


[&] The oath adminiſtered by the coroner to his jury is equally ſolemn with that taken by other 


Jurors. “ As you ſhall preſent no man for hatred, malice or ill-will, ſo neither ſhall you ſpare any 


< through fear, favour or affection, but true verdict give according to the evidence and the beſt of 
your knowledge.” 
Were 
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Were it not for the intereſts and concerns of the family, there could 10 little 
doubt but that the verdict lunacy would often be changed into felo de ſe; but 
as the law now ſtands, by the former judgment the great point in view—* the 


<« preſervation of property to the family! is ſecured. Suicide however by this 


means meets with very little diſcouragement, if it be not rather publicly coun- 
tenanced ; fince the perpetrator of it is delivered, not only from all anxiety (if 
ever he had any) of his family becoming ** legal” ſufferers by his untimely 


death, but from all dread of conſequent infamy on his own name and reputation. 
It were then much to be wiſhed, that juries on ſuch occaſions would: conſider. 


themſelves rather to be guardians of life“ than ** property; and would reflect 
that in their legal capacity they owe a duty to the community at large, which 
ought not to be ſuperſeded by any [L.] private regards; and conſequently, that 
as long as the law continues in its preſent form, they would conceive 1t to be 


more advantageous to the public intereſt, that reaſon, truth and juſtice ſhould | 


prevail in finding a proper verdict, rather than by an undue leaning towards 
the ſide of mercy at the expence of all theſe, the whole effect and purport of 
the law ſhould be completely [M] over turned. But with reſpe& to the allevia- 
tions of innocent ſufferings, our ſupreme governor of the ſtate, to whom theſe 
forfeitures are made, need not be reminded of that part of his royal office— 
% to execute judgment in mercy ;” and all exertions of clemency towards the 


family of the deceaſed would be truly amiable and generous from that exalted 
quarter. Whereas a miſguided proceſs of indiſcriminate humanity in the lower 


tribunal ſets aſide the whole public cenſure of ſelf- murder, by ſuffering it to 
paſs without any reprobation 1 in rhe me of the law. 


The nature of ſociety and of legal puniſhments ! is well known to be ſuch, 


that the innocent muſt often be involved to a certain degree with the guilty. 
If a parent for inſtance be fined for any miſdemeanor, or impriſoned, or put 


to death, his innocent family muſt needs be ſufferers through his offence. Every 


[1] Let them remember their oath “ to decide without fear, favour gr alfection, by 


[u] “ As uſeleſs laws debilitate ſuch as are neceflary, ſo thoſe that may calily be cluded, weaken the 
legiſlation, Every law ought to have its effect, and no one ſhould ever be ſuffered to deviate from it 
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example [x] of public juſtice almoſt neceſſarily vibes ſome oitihlties- bi on inno- 
cence: this cannot be prevented, and the feelings of the individual muſt yield 


herein to the benefit of the whole community. But it being a matter of public 


notoriety, that the laws againſt ſuicide are. palpably evaded; and that evaſion 
readily acquieſced in, they may: reaſonably [0], be ſuſpected of having ſome un- 
defirable baſis or principle within them, which tends. to elude their own execu- 
tion: and this ſeems to exiſt in the clauſe relative to a confiſcation of the | 
offender's property. Though therefore there can be no doubt of the right of 

the legiſlature to impoſe ſuch a confiſcation in this, as well as in many other caſes, 
yet. the expediency of ſuch a clauſe to anſwer its own purpoſe may be fairly 


_ queſtioned. If it tend to annul the effect of the whole law, it cannot be a 
able clauſe and had better be itſelf Ip] expunged: But that this is the caſe is 


- 


4 x] Omne magnum exemplum habet liquid ex iniquo, quod contra ſingulos utilitate publica repen- 
ditur.——Tacrrus. 


[o] « Legiſlators ſhould remember, that the en of juſtice e execution; and that the | 


| increaſe of human corruptions proceeds not from the moderation of puniſhment, but from the i impunity 


ef criminals. —Cruel laws have a natural tendency to their Own diffolution in the obſervance of man- 
kind.”.——Epex's Principles of Penal Law. e. 177%. 


Lr] The confiſcation of property in caſa of adjudged ſelf-murder is ſaid to have no longer place in 
France. « Confiſcation of goods was formerly pronounced; but Marnac and the Annotator of Loyſel 
«remark, that according to the new juriſprudence that penalty was no longer inflicted.“ (See 
Encyclopedie, ad vocem Suicide. ) | 


The author has been favoured with a particular account from Geneva relative to confiſcation ; which 
is to the following purport. « Our law concerning the confiſcation of goods has not been obſerved a 


« great while; and I am ſure there will not be one example of confiſcation in future ; becauſe there 


« have been in our ſmall councils a ſhort time ago, ſeveral ſpeeches made againſt that law, which orders | 
« the confiſcation of goods in caſes of ſelf- murder: and the only motive that the abrogation of it has G7 
« not been propoſed in our general council (which alone has the power of aboliſhing any law) is, that 
« it has been thought more eaſy to interpret that law favourably ; and that therefore it need not be 


“ aboliſhed; and this the rather, becauſe it is impoſſible to foreſee with certainty, how ſuch a propo- 


« ſition would be ee in ſo numerous an aſſembly as our general council, which i is Compoſed of 
« all the citizens.“ 


The practice of dragging on the hurdle was alſo formerly in uſe at Geneva; but was laid aſide about 
fifty years ago, becauſe inflicted on the body of one, who though ſo adjudged was afterwards found to 


be not a ſelf-murderer. But with ſubmiſſion this was no ground for totally laying aſide the practice, 


any more than it would have been never to have hanged another man for murder, becauſe an ABROGEAL, 
man had once been condemned and executed. See Notes end of Part V. C. i. 
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very 0 fince if ever a doubt is raiſed of the truth of the verdict lunacy, 
immediate appeal is made to the propriety of preſerving property to the family; 
that is to thoſe, who are not only totally innocent of the offence, but alſo pro- 
bably great ſufferers by its commiſſion. If the pecuniary intereſts of the family 
therefore could be detached from the cenſure of the crime, it would be an 
important point gained; becauſe it might give more frequent opportunities of 
executing the other part of the ſelf-murderer's ſentence, which U * 
cannot perſonally feel, might act in terrorem to ** others.” 


It ſhould be conſidered in behalf of a Writen ue Mus againſt ſuicide, 
that there is a material difference between an old, unrepealed lau- containing 
clauſes, which could not be enforced in modern days, but which there is no 
occaſion of ever calling forth; and one to which though it militates againſt all | 
private feelings and is deemed ſevere on the innocent, a daily reference muſt be 
made. The former grows obſolete and dies away of itſelf; but the impediments 
in the way of enforcing the latter teach quirks, evaſions, and ſuch a ſporting 
with oaths, as is highly prejudicial to the intereſts of legiſlation, the cauſe of 
truth and firſt principles of morality; In ſuch a reviſion it might alſo ſeem 
expedient to increaſe the indignities to be practiſed on the body of a ſelf- 
murderer to as great a degree as poſſible. It might not only be refuſed all rites 
of burial, but be expoſed naked to public view, be dragged on an hurdle in the 
moſt ignominious pofture, and undergo every diſgraceful mark of ſhame, con- 
tempt and abhorrence. The populace on theſe occaſions might be harangued 
with energy on the foulneſs of the crime, and then the carcaſe be delivered over 
(like that of the common murderer) for the purpoſes of public diſſection; ſo 
that he, who had voluntarily withdrawn himſelf from being further uſeful to 
ſociety in his life, might become ſo in his death. The name alſo might be 
regiſtered in ſome diſgraceful manner, as is the cuſtom [] in France. This 
treatment might be apt to excite an horror in the breaſt of all beholders, 
and might be capable of producing fome good, provided it was done in- 
„ diicriminately 

[In France the names of felf-murderers are entered in their public regiſters in & red ink,” to 
diſtinzuiſh them from others and to perpetuate their diſgrace, 

Hanging the body in chains, or expoſing it to rot on an eminence, as a proper food for the bird of 
prey, ſeems liable to ſome objection. If it be done in a ſequeſtered place, few fee it or know it ; and 


thus the ſuppoſed effect of raiſing an horror of the orime is loſt. If it be done in à public one, it pro- 
1 duces 
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diſcriminately and without reſpe& of perfons or ſexes. At leaſt when thus 
much had been done to ſnow a marked abhorrence of the crime, and to punith 
it as much as poſſible on the reputation of its perpetrator, without involving 
the innocent family (who ſeem for obvious reaſons more particularly entitled to 
our compaſſion in this than in many other caſes) 498: legiſlature would have 
e to the extent of its influence. 90 W lit 4 

Let theſe chant or r ſuch like Aare be impoſed on every one, who deſerves 
the name of ſelf- murderer, and let them work all the good they can; neither is 
it to be doubted, but they will effect-“ ſome,” though not all that could be 
wiſhed: they will at leaſt keep up a ſpirit of abhorrence againſt ſo unnatural a 
crime, which will inſenſibly act in many caſes to prevent its perpetration. But 
it is to be feared, that where the voice of nature and humanity has been ſtifled, 
where the ties of ſocial intercourſe and domeſtic union have been looſed, the 
duties of morality and religion diſregarded, and the dread of futurity ſet at 
nought, there all threatenings of human laws muſt to a certain degree be in- 
effectual. What weight can confiderations of ſublunary property—in what 
channel it ſhall low—have over one, who voluntarily reſigns all connexions 
with it? what influence can the thoughts of ſubſequent indignities to be prac- 
tiſed on his lifeleſs body by others have over him, who has previouſly treated 
it himſelf with the greateſt poſſible indignity ? who has given up all its conſe- 
quence by a violent detruſion of its vital powers? What can he care for the 
tranſient expoſure of his body upon earth, who by ſuch a voluntary and haſty 
expoſure of his ſoul to continual puniſhment, ſhows how indifferent he 1s to all 
proſpect of futurity? However bound therefore the legiſlature may be (and it 
certainly is ſo in an high degree) to ſtigmatiſe this growing fin in every poſlible 
ſhape, yet to eradicate it, or even to render it unfrequent, requires an exertion 
of a different nature, not to be compaſſed by the penalties of human edicts. 
Such an evil as this muſt imbibe its remedy from an alteration in the habits and 
principles of the parties themſelves, who may be inclined to judge favourably of 


, 
4 


duces a familiarity with the object, which it is more deſirable to avoid. “ One” ſcene of horror ſhould 
be exhibited to the public in expoſing the dead body of every ſelf-murderer, and then that body ſhould be 
delivered over for the purpoſes of diſſection, which is the moſt beneficial appropriation to the public. 
But a conſtant ſight of horrid objects (as when they are expoſed in chains, &c.) only produces a fami- 
liarity with the dreadful ſcene, and tends thereby to blunt the edge of every fine feeling, and to deſtroy 
the benevolent prejudices of tenderneſs and compaſſion, 


its 
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its commiſſion. Falſe maxims of conduct muſt be rooted out of the mind and 
true ones nouriſhed in their room ; faſhion muſt bow down before ſenſe and 
judgment; honour and virtue muſt be united in name and in practice; paſſion 
muſt ſubſide and reaſon triumph ; the joys of the moment muſt give way to the 
proſpect of future happineſs; and the fear of man muſt yield to the fear of 
God: but all this is beyond the power of human laws alone to effect, and can 
only be accompliſhed by an uniform obedience to thoſe of divine inſtitution, 


. 


Suicide gains ground in moſt countries in proportion to the progreſs of infidelity and 
free-thinking,— Account of ſuicide in France; as frequent there as in England. 
Geneva -ſutcide.—One cauſe of ſuicide very ſimilar in Geneva and England, viz. 
Melancholy.—Difficult to obtain an accurate account of the number of ſuicides in 
all England. Only to be furniſhed from the records of inquiſitions taken by co- 
roners.—Reaſons why ſuch accounts would be very imperfect. — Annual average of 
inquilitions taken by the coroners of the metropolis on the bodies of ſuicides, Par- 
 ticulars collected from the coroners of the county of Kent. — Reaſons aſſigned why 
ſuicide © ſeems” to abound ſo much more in Kent than in the metropolis, —Compa- 
rative | fate of n in England and Geneva. 


HE practice of ſuicide in this 70 has been conceived ſo much to 
exceed that in other nations, as to have made the Engliſh almoſt pro- 
verbially noted for their giving way to ſo horrid a [x] cuſtom. Whether this 
opinion (which ſeems daily to loſe ground) has not at all times been taken up on 
vague foundations may be a matter of doubt; but of which it is difficult to aſcer- 
tain the truth or falſity. All that can be maintained for certain is, that the practice 
of criminal ſuicide muſt gain ground in every country, in proportion as its inha- 
bitants reſign themſelves up more and more to the principles of free-thinking, 


[x] The French have adopted our word Suicide into their language as an Angliciſm. 
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which patroniſes all crimes and particularly that in queſtion ; it being the im- 


_ mediate-offs — of infidelity and a diſbelief of future rewards and r 


The author has received information from private hands (which is alſo cor- 
roborated by the authorities quoted below {s]) that the practice of ſuicide really 
abounds in France as much at leaſt as in England; but that on account of the 
reſtraints on their preſs, particularly a in the articles of their common newſpapers, 
it is leſs diffuſed to public obſervation :—that its pr incipal cauſes in France are 
ſeated in poverty, diſtreſs, and that general impatience under ſufferings, which 
can only be corrected and conſoled by a firm belief in the principles of true re- 
ligion :—that there have been inſtances of as great levity in French as in Engliſh | 
ſuicide ; ſince the indifference to life of a [T] Bourdeaux and his companion, 

and 


[Ls] © Abbe Fontana told a very ingenious friend of mine, that more perſons put an end to their 
lives at Paris than in London. He had this account from the Lieutenant of the Police.“ ——F arco- 
NER's Remarks on the Influence of Climate, &c. 4to. B. I. C. vi. 


« The tragical accounts of ſuicide, which fill the Engliſh newſpapers, have given ftrangers room 
to think, that ſuicide is more common in England than elſewhere. I queſtion however, whether 
Paris does not, afford as many inſtances of this kind,of folly, as London; at leaſt if our Gazettes kept 
an exact regiſter, But by the wiſdom of our government, the public papers are better regulated, and 
the calamities of private people concealed from the view of ſcandal.” ——V oLTairg, Vol. IV. 8vo. 
in Part entitled, « Melanges de Literature, d'Hiſtoire & de Philoſophie.” 


[T] The author was favoured with the following particulars, and likewiſe with a French copy of 
the will, by a gentleman of eminence in Doctors-Commons, whole friend being at Paris at the time 
of this extraordinary buſineſs, ſent the account and copied the will himſelf from the original. The 
author prefers giving a tranſlation for the more general benefit of his readers. | 


An account of two F rench * who killed themſelves at St. Denis on Chriſtmas- -Gay, 1773. 


| De la Barre, Monday Morning. 
« A very tragical event has Juſt happened near us, On Friday laſt (Dec. 24, 1773) about eleven 


o'clock, two ſoldiers came to an inn at St. Denis and beſpoke a dinner for the afternoon. Bourdeaux, 


one of theſe ſoldiers, went out to buy ſome gunpowder and two bullets, While making the purchaſe 
he obſerved, that St. Denis ſeemed to him to be fo pleaſantly ſituated, that he was determined to paſs 
the remainder of his life in it. He then returned to the inn, and they Wer t the reſt of the day together 
in great cheerfulneſs. On Saturday alſo (being Chriſtmas- day) they were in good ſpirits, and ſeemed 

very merry at their dinner. They called for more wine, and about five o'clock i in the evening they 


were both found dead near the fire, with a table between them, on which were three empty bottles, 


the will, a letter, and half-a-crown (having previouſly diſcharged their bill). They were both ſhot 
through the head, and the piſtols were lying on the floor, The people of the houſe being alarmed at 
| j | | | | the | 


Py 
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and the extraordinary compoſure with which they accompanied their own murders. 

for no apparent reaſon, can ſcarcely be exceeded or equalled in Engliſh ſtory; — 

that as the French are not naturally ſubject to ſo much ſpleen and ma 
N as 


the report of fire arms, ruſhed into the room. Monſieur de Rouilliere, Commandant de la Ma- 


rechauſice de St. Denis, who dined with us yeſterday, gave us the whole account, and ſhowed us the | 


will from which the following was copied, 


TH Wi 


« A-man who is certain, that he ſhall quickly die, ought to leave nothing for his ſurvivors to do, 
cc which it is in his own power to ſettle beforehand. This ſituation is peculiarly ours. It is our in- 
« tention therefore to prevent all trouble to our landlord, and to render the buſineſs as eaſy as poſſible 
« to thoſe, whom curioſity, under the pretence of form and good order, may prompt to viſit ug,— 
« Humain is the larger man of the two, and I Bourdeaux the ſmaller. He is drum-major du 
« Meſtre de Camp General des Dragons, and I am a ſimple dragon de Belzunce. Death is a paſſage. 
« I refer to the Procureur Fiſcal and his firſt clerk, who will aſſiſt him in this inquiry, the principle, 
„ which joined to the idea that all things muſt have an end, placed theſe piſtols in our hands. The 
« future part of our lives affords us an agreeable proſpect : but that future muſt ſoon have had an end. 


« Humain is twenty-four years of age; as for myſelf I have ſeen only four luſtres (twenty years). 


« No urgent motive has prompted us to intercept our career of life, except the diſguſt of exiſting 


« here a moment under the idea, that we muſt at one time or other ceaſe to be. Eternity is the point 
« of re- union, which alone has urged us to anticipate the deſpotic act of fate. In ſhort a diſguſt of 


« life is the only motive, which has induced us to quit it. We have experienced all the pleaſures of life, 
« even that of obliging our fellow-creatures. We could ſtill enjoy them; but all thoſe pleaſures muſt 


« have an end, which is their poiſon, We are tired with this univerſal ſameneſs. Our curtain is 
cc dropped; and we leave our parts to be performed by thoſe, who are filly enough to wiſh to act them 


« a few hours longer. A few grains of powder will ſoon deſtroy this maſs of moving fleſh, which 
« our proud equals denominate the“ King of Beings.” —Miniſters of Juſtice! our bodies are at your 
« ſervice, as we deſpiſe them too much to be uneaſy at their diſpoſal.—As to our effects, I Bourdeaux 
« leave to Monſieur de Rouilliere, Commandant de la Marechauſlee a St. Denis, my ſteel-hilted ſword. 
He will pleaſe to remember, that laſt year on this very day, he had the kindneſs to pardon at my 
« inſtance one of the name of St. Germain, who had offended him. The maid of the inn ſhall have 
« my pocket and neck-kerchiefs, my ſilk ſtockings which I have on, and all my other linen. The re- 
« mainder of our effects will be ſufficient to pay the expences of information, and the uſeleſs inquiries 
« of law, which will be made about us. The half-crown left on the table will pay for the laſt bottle 
« of Champagne, which we Are now Juſt going to drink.” At St. Denis on Chriſtmas- day, 1773. 
| Signed BOURDEAUX, | 

Humain. 


This is the will copied from the original. The letter was directed to Monſieur Delabiere, Officier 
de Dragons & ſon Lieutenant dans Belzunce. Monſieur de Rouilliere went immediately after dinner 
to convey the bodies to Paris to Monſieur de Sartine. Letters were found in the pockets of Bour— 
n which proved that he belonged to Auxerre and was of a good ſamily.“ | 


Since 


— 
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as the Engliſh, that Wut of ſuicide among the latter is indeed much cut off 


from the former; and that it is in. all probability from the inſtances of this ſort 


of ſuicide, that an evil report of the, Engliſh has ſpread abroad, without a due 
conſideration, whether the number of\ſelf-deſtroyers on the whole amount and 


from all cauſes has been greater or leſs than that of other nations ;—that the 


laws againſt ſuicide in France, being of the ſame nature with thoſe in England, 
are alſo executed in much the ſame manner, that 1s generally evaded. 


The following; is extracted from Mercier [v], who aſſigns ſuch cauſes for 


French ſuicide, as would ſcarce have been ſuffered to have been divulged with 


Since receiving the above account the author finds, that this whole ſtory is already in print, being 
related in a ſmall volume called & Love and Madneſs”? (of which production ſome account will be given 
hereafter), in which the letter mentioned above is alſo added, and is as follows. 

| « Sir, | 

6 « During my reſidence at Guiſe you- honoured me - with, your friendſhip. It is time I thank you. 
cc You have often told me, I appeared diſpleaſed with my ſituation. It was ſincere, but not abſolutely 
« true. I have ſince examined myſelf more ſeriouſly and acknowledge myſelf entirely diſguſted with 
« every ftate of man, the whole world, and myſelf, From theſe diſcoveries a conſequence ſhould be 
« drawn;—if diſguſted with the whole, renounce the whole. The calculation is not long. I have 
« made it chat the aid of geometry. In ſhort I am on the point of putting an end to the exiſtence 
ce that I have poſſeſſed for near twenty years ; fifteen of which it has been a burden to me; and from 
« the moment that I write, a few grains of powder will deſtroy this moving maſs of fleſh, which we, 
« yain mortals, call the King of Beings. I owe no one an excuſe, I deſerted : that was a crime; 
« but I am going to puniſh it, and the Jaw will be ſatished, I aſked leave of abſence from my ſupe- 
« riors, to have the pleaſure of dying at my caſe, They never condeſcended to give me an anſwer, 
« This ſerved to haſten my end. I wrote to Bord to ſend you ſome detached pieces I left at Guiſe, 
« which I beg you to accept. You will find they contain ſome well-choſen literature. Theſe pieces 
60 will ſolicit for me a place in your remembrance, Adieu, my-dear lieutenant ! continue your eſteem 
« for St. Lambert and, Dorat. As for the reſt ſkip from flower to flower, ang acquire the ſweets of 
60 all knowledge and enjoy every pleaſure. 


« Pour moi, Jarrive au trou 
„Qui n'échappe ni ſage, ni fou, : 5 
« Pour aller je ne ſcais ou, f l 


cc If 1 we 3 after this life, and it is forbidden to quit it without permiſſion, I will 1 to pro 
« cure one moment to inform you of it; if not, I ſhould adviſe all thoſe, who are unhappy, which is 


« by far the greater part of mankind, to follow my example, When you receive this letter, I ſhall 


* have been dead at leaſt twenty-four hours. With eſteem, &c. 
“ BoURDEAUX,” 


{v] Mercier's Tableau de Paris, Vol. II. C. xxiii. Printed at Amſterdam, 1782. | 
impunity 
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impunity at the period of their publication, however they would gain their 4 
author the higheſt applauſe in the year 1789. Mercier was accordingly obliged _. | 
to ſecure a ſafe retreat at the time in Geneva. © Shall I deſcribe (ſays this | | 
« writer) the gloomy deſpair, or ſhall I ſay, why the number of ſuicides. in 1 
France has increaſed ſo much within theſe five and twenty years? It has been = 
* aſcribed to our modern | x] philoſophy ; but government“ is the prevail- | 
&« ing cauſe. The difficulty of procuring a livelihood, the excels of gambling; 
« and the great number of authoriſed lotteries, are cauſes alſo of ſo many 
“ ſuicides as were ſcarcely heard of ſome years ago. Taxes increaſe and cuſ- 
te toms are enormous. Trade is reſtrained or rather exiſts no more; being || 
« overladen with ſhackles, which oppreſs and repel it; ſo that its nutritive | 
e branches are dried up and withered. Every thing paſſes into the hands of 
the king; money, places, privileges, &c. The farmers-general of the im- 
** poſts are unmerciful calculators, who like worms prey even on the dead, and 
% give the laſt blow to a people already oppreſſed and ſinking under a load of 
„ accumulated evils. The laws of ſlavery are fetters on the neck of induſtry 
« for ever. Thoſe who kill themſelves not knowing how to exiſt are [v] no 
4 philoſophers ; they are poor and indigent people, tired and diſguſted with 
life, becauſe ſubſiſtence is grown hard and difficult to procure. When will. 
« the purchaſe of proviſions be put into a more eaſy train? When will the 
e miniſter, who is like a child attentive to cull the flowers of a tree without 
e caring for its fruit, leave off working to his own deſtruction? For if the 
„ common people have not proviſions in plenty, how can the ſtrength, health 
« and fidelity of a nation be depended on? The inhabitants of Paris will be 
<« tired of life. The police takes care to conceal from the public the knowledge 
« of ſuicide. If any one kill himſelf, the proper officer goes in a private man- 
« ner and without his robes to the houſe of the deceaſed, draws up a verbal 


[x] Though Mercier is unwilling to allow any. effects to modern French philoſophy, yet it.cer- 

tainly has had its ſhare, and that no ſmall one, in the production of ſuicide. Principles of religion . 

unhinged among the great exert no ſmall influence on the vulgar alſo. The irreligious contagion 

| ſpreads through every rank; and as it inclines the great to practiſe oppreſſion, ſo it urges the poor to 

f get rid of life without dread of futurity rather than endure thoſe hardſhips with patience, from which 
they cannot relieve themſelves. 


[y] They act however on the ſame principles as modern philoſophers, though ignorant of the name; 
« that when weary « of life, they are at liberty to get rid of it; without regarding thoſe principles of 
« religion which forbid it.“) 
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wo proceſs without he leaſt buſtle, and obliges the prieſt of the Satiſh to bury 
« the corpſe ſecretly. They are dragged no more on the hurdle, whom the 
„ ſimple laws purſue after death. It was beſides too dreadful a fight and might 
« be attended with frightful conſequences.—The annual number of ſuicides [z] 


in Paris amount to about one hundred and fifty. There are not fo many in 


* the city of London, though it contains [A] many more inhabitants. Beſides 
* which, the * nervous” diforder (la confomption), which does not exiſt at 
“ Paris, is among the Engliſh a real malady. After this compariſon there is 
« no need of further obſervation.— At London it is the rich, who kill them= 
© ſelves, becauſe the nervous diforder attacks only the opulent, and becauſe a 
« rich Engliſhman is the moſt capricious of all men and conſequently feels the 
« greateſt ennui. At Paris ſuicide is more common among the lower ſorts of 
ce people; and this raſh act is moſtly committed in garrets or hired lodgings. 
« A great many now before they kill themſelves write a letter to the magiſtrate, 
<« to avoid all difficulties after their deaths; and this mark of attention is taken 
© notice of by giving orders for their burying. At Paris no fuicide is ever 
*« mentioned in the public papers; and thoſe, who ſhall write hiſtory from theſe 


* pages a thouſand years hence, will perhaps doubt what I have ſaid. No- 


© thing however is ſo true, as that ſuicide is more common in Paris than in any 
te other city of the known world [B].“ 
This 


[z] Mercier makes the inhabitants of Paris conſiſt of about one million; and of the environs, 
about two handred thouſand : but how far his calculations are true, or on what they are founded (as 
well as his annual number of ſuicides) the preſent writer does not pretend to aſcertain, (See MERCIER 


Vol. II. p. 406.) 


[A] This is not true, if Paris contains the number of inhabitants Mercier mentions : ſince London 
and its environs are not computed to contain much above eight hundred thouſand inhabitants. 


{B] If the public prints may be credited, the biſhop of Grenoble's mode of ſuicide, which he is ſaid 
in them to have committed in October 1788 was new and ingenious.—He took the rod, on which his 
bed-curtain hung, and ſuſpended it acroſs by a ſtring which communicated with the trigger of his 
fowling piece. He. then ſate gently down, with his feet juſt hanging over the rod. He put the ex- 


tremity of the barrel into his mouth, and held it faſt there, He had then nothing to do, but to drop 


his legs upon the rod; the gun went off, and the contents being three bullets went through his head. 
He was found in that poſture a few minutes after.—The cauſe of his ſhooting himſelf was as follows. 
During the diſputes between the king of France and his provincial parliaments, the biſhop delivered 
one of the moſt free and patriotic ſpeeches (againſt the king) ever heard in that province :—but he had 

| it. 
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1 his practice alſo abounds in Geneva. The author is enabled to furniſh his 


readers with the following information relative to its ſtate there, which he re- 
ceived from one of the principal citizens and magiſtr ates of that republic. — 
«The number of inhabitants in our city of Geneva is about twenty-five thou- 
“ ſand; and there are about five thouſand more in the country- territory. But 
ce very few ſuicides are perpetrated in the territory, being chiefly inhabited by 


e country-people, whoſe paſſions are much leſs excited than thoſe of the citi- 
5 | 


„ 


it printed i in a very different manner from what he ſpoke i it. For which reaſon the gentlemen of the 
aſſociation declared him incapable of preſiding over that patriotic aſſembly. 

The following is a remarkable inſtance of a Frenchman's ſuicide, though committed in England; 
and ſerves to ſhow, how little a man is influenced by any principles of religion, or any juſt notions 
of futurity, who determines on this raſh and deſperate venture, in order to relieve himſelf from the 
preſſure of ſome temporal ſufferings. The arguments, winch this French gentleman uſes, have all 
been noticed in their proper places; and indeed are the coinmon topics uſed by all in like ſituations. 


He ſeems to have had a deſire of prejudicing the Engliſh in his favour, by a ſtretch of politeneſs ex- 


tending beyond the grave, even to the refuicitation of his body on Engliſh ground, that he might live 
under Engliſh government, | 

« On Saturday evening February 14, 1789, a French gentleman ſeemingly of faſhion, committed 
the deſperate act of ſuicide in Greenwich Park. "The following are the particulars that attended this 
melancholy tranſaction. He had been at the Ship tavern in Greenwich from Thurſday, with a lady 

and ſervant, On Saturday morning he ſent the lady to town and diſcharged his ſervant, at the fame 
time preſenting him with his trunk, containing a great quantity of valuables and alſo two valuable 
watches. He then called on Sir Hugh Palliſer at Greenwich Hoſpital, offering a ſum of. money to be 
diſtributed among the ſeamen of the hoſpital : this however che governor thought proper to decline, 
alledging that as they wanted for no comfort, his donation in that form would be uſeleſs. Ihe gentle- 
man then retired refuſing to tell his name. The remainder of Saturday was ſpent in viſiting different 
inhabitants of Greenwich; among whom he diſtributed ſeveral ſums of money to the amount of 
about 2001 ; particularly meeting the young gentlemen of an academy, as they were walking, he threw 
among them eight or nine guineas. This.circumftance being made known to the principal of the 
academy, he was ſtruck with a ſuſpicion of the intended fact, and the gentleman being ſeen to enter 
the park, he deſpatched one of his aſſiſtants together with a young gentleman after him. They ac- 


cordingly crofſed him as he walked, entered into converſation with him, and afked him to take tea 


with them at the academy. He ſeemed happy to meet with thoſe, who could converle with him in his 
native language, and acknowledging the politeneſs of their invitation, pulled out a watch he had ſtill 
remaining, which he forced on the young gentleman, requeſting him to wear it for his fake, and ob- 
ſerving that he himſelf ſhould have no further occaſion for it, Having walked to ſome diſtance in the 
park, his natural politeneſs led him back part of the way with his companions :—but taking his leave 
of them before they quitted the park, they had not proceeded far, when they were alarmed with the 
report of a piſtol, and running back found him on the ground and lifeleſs.—It appeared he had applied 
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* zens. The average number of ſuicides in a year within the city (that is of 
thoſe on whoſe bodies inqueſts are regularly taken, as flayers of themſelves) 
is about © eight ;” neither does the practice ſeem to have materially increaſed 
or diminiſhed for ſome time paſt., Only that I found in the regiſters, that 


from the year 1777 to the ſummer of 1787, more than one hundred ſuicides . 
< have been committed in Geneva;;—that two thirds of theſe unfortunate per- 


« ſons were men, this crime being much leſs common in the other ſex ;—that 


« few of the clerical order have been known to commit it with us ;—that 


within my obſervation, it is not particularly the end of an immoral, irre- 


a caſe of piſtols to his forehead, by which the roof of his ſcull was nearly ſhattered to pieces, which 


rendered his diſſolution inſtantaneous. The piſtols bore the marks of the Gens d' Arms of France on 


them, by which it may be coryectured he belonged to that corps. —In perſon he was tall and remark- 


ably handſome, and in manners elegant and polite, ſo as to impreſs thoſe, who were witneſſes to his 
behaviour and his fate, with the moſt lively regret. 


The following i is a tranſlation of a French letter found upon him, in which he appears not t only to 
have looked death in the face with courage, but even to reaſon on the * of it. 


Po 


To all whom it may concern. 
Two hours after mid-day, three hours before my death. 


I think it, Sir, my duty to leave you theſe lines to prevent inquiries, and ſolicit your pardon for this 
« embarraſiment, and an appropriation of a {mall piece of ground for my interment. The indifference of 
« my parents, the diſlike I had to the profeſſion of an impoſtor, the perfidy of one tenderly beloved, are the 
« moſt powerful motives for a ſenſible ſoul to prejudge itſelf, and prefer a grateful diſſolution, better or 
« worſe.. It is not that I was difficult to pleaſe or wanted ſupport. If I had preſerved my tender love, 
« which heaven ſeems to have deſtined to ſome man to attach him to life, and to make him an object 
c of love; I had not then looked upon the death without trembling, which. I now behold with a ſmile. 
« The tranquillity of my family furniſhed me with a pretext for retarding my reſignation, and in 
« duced me to come to this diſtant place for interment. Paris and London have not convinced me, it 
dc is more my intereſt to live than to die; on the contrary, it would be ridiculous to nouriſh evils with- 
« out hopes of relieving oneſelf, and which I think every man ought to do as he thinks fit. You + 
« ſay, Sir, I was a fool, which I had.much rather be than be wiſe and ſuffer. I do not perceive any 
« great advantage in living to eat, to drink and to ſleep, for that is the whole train of life: and as 
« ſleep is beyond contradiction the greateſt bleſſing, I will take this evening ſome pills, that will 
« make me {ſleep a. long while. If the four elements ſhould re-unite and after a thouſand combina- 
tions ſhould form me once more, I would not conſent to exiſt but under the Engliſh government, ö 
& which is excellence itſelf, and which ought to ſerve as a es to all nations of the world. —I have 
<« ſeen ail, taſted all, but I am not willing to begin life again.“ | 


'The Coroner's Inqueſt brought in their verdict Lunacy, and the body of this French gentleman 
was buried at Greenwich ; and it has not been diſcovered who he was. | 


_« lipious,. 
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ce ligious, and diſſipated life, but more generally with us the effect of a mere 
o] tædium vitæ.— The principal cauſes of this tædium vitæ with us are me- 
lancholy and poverty. Alienation of mind (or lunacy properly ſo called) 18 
* not ſo common a cauſe. But melancholy, which is the moſt common, is in 
te fact an alienation of mind; becauſe theſe melancholy perſons enlarge and 
« disfigure objects in.their imaginations, and whatever ſtrength of reaſoning 
“they may have, they fancy a ſmall evil to be an unſupportable misfortune, 
ce and ſometimes make evils, which are wholly chimerical. I have ſeen ſeveral per- 
«© ſons in that melancholy condition, who, though they have lived very comfortably 
<« in every ſhape, have always been in dread of poverty, and imagining they ſhould 
« live to ſuffer its horrors. Melancholy is with us, what ſpleen is with the Engliſh. 


* 


La) 


* Several paſſions alſo may lead the way to ſuicide ; and this happens 
«wat Geneva. But they. principally influence thoſe perſons born of fami- 
lies, which are ſubje& to melancholy. I ſay families, becauſe it may be ob- 


« ſerved, that melancholy is hereditary. We have ſeen ſeveral examples 


« of perſons, who have killed themſelves in priſon to avoid the puniſhment 


ce which threatened them; and of others, who have killed themſelves in painful 


6 diforders, being not able to bear pain. Suicide is more common at Geneva 
ce than in other parts of Switzerland. I do not know if it be the climate, 
*« which inclines to melancholy. But if that be not the caſe, it may be eaſily 


* conceived, that our city being the moſt trading one of Switzerland, and per- 


« haps the moſt learned, paſſions have more occaſion to be diſplayed and diſap- 


« pointments are more frequent; that we are more difficult with regard to hap- 


« pineſs, and that the quiet and equal life, which ſhepherds lead, differs much 
e from the cares and ſolicitudes of a citizen. It may alſo be conceived, that 


[c] A remarkable inſtance of this kind is related in what follows. “ Since I came here (to Geneva) 
« a ſudden and unaccountable fit of deſpair ſeized the ſon of one of the moſt wealthy and reſpectable 
« citizens of the republic. This young gentleman had in appearance every reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
« his life. He was handſome and in the vigour of youth; married to a woman of excellent character, 
« who had brought him a good fortune, and by whom he was the father of a fine child. In the midſt 
« 'of all theſe bleſſings, ſurrounded by every thing, which could inſpire a man with an attachment to 
« life, he felt it inſupportable ; and without any obvious cauſe of chagrin determined to deſtroy him- 
« ſelf. Having paſſed ſome hours with his mother, a moſt defirable woman, and with his wife and 
cc child, he left them in apparent good humour, went into another room, applied the muzzle of a 
« muſket to his forehead, thruſt back the trigger with his toe, and blew out his brains, in the hear- 
«. ing of the unſuſpecting company he had juſt left,” Dr. Mooke's Travels through Switzerland, &c. 
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« our city having ſeveral branches of its induſtry precarious, it often . 
« that the workmen are reduced to poverty by having nothing to do. Thus 
« we have a large manufacture of printed and painted linens; which very often 
« employs a great number of perſons, and at other times very few. The buſi- 
c neſs alſo of the jeweller and goldſmith is very precarious; from whence the 


_ ſame conſequence enſues, and on this account poverty and diſtreſs beget 


ec. ſuicide. 


The laſt example which happened this year, was that of a watch-maker, 
<« who had lived a long while in eaſy circumſtances by his work; but growing 
indolent and careleſs, he ſaw himſelf ſurpaſſed in his buſineſs by others, and 
&© his former degree of affluence conſiderably diminiſhed. He was a poet alſo 
“ and a wit; two qualities, which no doubt contributed to his rum. He 
« wrote a treatiſe previous to his death, in which he attempted to prove, that 
e he was not guilty of killing himſelf before God under his preſent circum- 
« ftances. I have ſeen his verſes and other works. His papers ſhow that he 
* was of a very amorous complexion, . conſumed with pride, and a truly fingu- 


ce lar character.“ 


It ſeems from hence, that there is a great ſimilarity in one cauſe of much 


ſelf-deſtruction in Geneva and England, viz. in that of melancholy or ſpleen, 


which borders on lunacy, drives to deſpair, and terminates in ſuicide: and it 
will appear from what follows, that England ſeems to have no claim to a pre- 
eminence in this bloody buſineſs over the citizens of Geneva mn more than over 


thoſe of Paris. 


The preſent writer would have ſpared no pains in 1 endeavouring to furniſh his 
readers with an average account of the annual number of ſuicides in England 
(that is of thoſe whoſe caſes came under legal cogniſance) had he not found ſo 
little probability of obtaining any exact and accurate information. The only 
mode of procuring it ſeemed to be from the records of inquiſitions uſually 
(though not always regularly) preſerved by every coroner in the kingdom in 
his own private office; but which not being properly official papers do not de- 
ſcend to their ſucceffors ; and therefore, if a coroner has been but a ſhort time 
in office, he can furniſh but little account of the matter. When the reader is 
moreover informed, that moſt counties have ſeveral coroners for the county at 
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large, and every city and town- -corporate in the kingdom its own coroner, he 
will ſcarce wonder, that the author declined both the labour and the expence 
of undertaking ſo arduous a buſineſs, as collecting reports from ſuch a nume- 
rous body of men, many of whom perhaps "= for various reaſons have re- 
fuſed a compliance with his requeſt, and thus have rendered the collective ac- 
count very imperſect. But what is more eſpecially to the purpoſe, theſe reports, 
even ſuppoſing them faithfully collected, muſt have been greatly inadequate to 
the main point in view, viz. determining the actual” number of ſuicides in 
the kingdom within any given period. For the imperfection of ſuch a public 
account will be eaſily allowed, when it is conſidered, that in ſuch lifts the only 
information tranſmitted would have been of the number of inquiſitions taken 
in a given term of years in caſes of ſudden death, on which verdicts either of 
lunacy or felo de ſe had been found. Thus numbers, who perhaps did volun- 


tarily drown, or ſhoot, or poiſon, or put themſelves to death in any mode, 


which from its attendant circumſtances purpoſely ſo contrived might render the 
intention of the party doubtful, would be excluded from this calculation, as 
coming under the verdict of © accidental death or per infortunium.” To which 
if there be added many actual ſelf-murderers, the manner of whoſe death is 
never referred to a coroner's jury at all, but is huſhed up from all public noto- 
riety by the friends of the deceaſed, it muſt be apparent, that a ſmall propor- 
tion of the real truth could be obtained from ſuch a general ſtatement, grounded 
only on inquiſitions taken before coroners. Still leſs could any judgment be 
formed from the verdicts of a coroner's jury, concerning the proportion of in- 
nocent and guilty ſaicide ; fince for reaſons aſſigned in the laſt chapter, huma- 
nity to the deceaſed or his family ſo generally prevails over ſtrict truth and juſ- 
tice —However, what information has been collected on the preſent occaſion 
ſhall now be communicated ; which though far from complete towards deter- 
mining the point in hand, may yet ſerve as a fort of ground-work, on which 
to raiſe a large additional ſuperſtructure, without tear of encumbering or over- 
loading the foundation of truth. 


It appears from accounts, which the author has obtained from the coroners 
of the metropolis, —* That the average number of inquiſitions which have 
« been taken on the bodies of ſuicides from what cauſe ſoever within the laſt 
<< twenty-eight years, has been about © thirty-two” each year in London, 

wy South- 
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„Southwark, and Weſtminſter. How many or rather how very few have 
«© been the verdicts, of felo de ſe, the author is not at liberty to declare; nor 
© any other particulars indeed, except that the gloomy months” are totally 
i exonerated from all extraordinary burden of this crime above thoſe of a 


“more ſerene and enlivening — 


| The following particulars are collected from the accounts with which the 
author has been favoured by the ſeveral coroners in the county of Kent. That 
*« the average number of ſuicides on whoſe bodies inquiſitions have been taken 
« for the laſt [o] eighteen years, has been upwards of “ thirty-two” each year; 
«© —that out of the whole number for eighteen years (amounting to five hun- 
« dred and eighty) “ ſixteen” only have been adjudged felones de ſe, and all 
« the reſt lunatics that out of the whole number * three-fourths” have de- 


& ſtroyed themſelves by the mode of hanging ;—that the proportion of males 
* to females has been about * two-thirds” of the former ; that no one ſea- 
* ſon or month of the year can be charged with its actual commiſſion above 


another [E] nor has any one year in the above period been more particularly 
1 e diſtin- 


. 


[p] The average number of years collected from the different accounts of the Kentiſh coroners is 
. eighteen, as twenty-eight was of the coroners of the metropolis. | 


[E] However, the ſuppoſed influence of the gloom of November towards the production of much 
ſuicide, has been happily arreſted and worked up with great poetic propriety and-energy by the writer 
of the following beautiful Ode. The author of this work makes no doubt but the public will join with 
him in returning thanks to the « Lady,” who wrote it, for the liberty ſhe has given him of introduc- 
ing a compoſition of ſo much genius and merit to their notice. He is only ar that he has not the 


further liberty of declaring her name. 4 


Tus PROGRESS or NOVEMBER. 
AS 1 13 FE | 
| „ 
Now yellow autumn's leafy ruins lie 
In faded ſplendor on the deſert plain, 
Far from the noiſe of madding crowds I fly 
To wake in ſolitude the myſtic ſtrain: 
A theme of import high I dare to ſing, _ 


While fate impels * hand to ſtrike the trembling ſtring. 
Bright 


| SUBJECT or SUICIDE, * 
« diſtinguiſhed by its practice than another — that one hundred more in- 


6 quiſitions | 


II. 
Bright on my harp the meteors gleam, 
As glancing through the night they ſhine ; 
Now the winds howl, the ravens ſcream, 
And yelling ghoſts the chorus join : 
Chimeras dire from fancy's deepeſt hell 
Fly v'er yon hallowed tower, and toll the paſſing bell. 


III. 
November hears the diſmal ſound, 
As ſlow advancing from the pole, 
He leads the months their wintry round ; 
The blackening clouds attendant roll, 


Where frown a giant-band, the ſons of care, 
Dark thoughts, preſages fell, and comfortleſs deſpair, 


IV. 
O'er Britain's iſle they ſpread their wings, 
And ſhades of death diſmay the land; 
November wide his mantle flings, 
And lifting high his vengeful hand, 
Hurls down the demon ſpleen ; with pow'rs combined 
To check the ſprings of life, and cruſh th' enfeebled mind. 


V. 


Thus drear dominion he maintains, 
Beneath a cold inclement ſky, 
While noxious fogs, and drizzling rains 
On nature's ſickening boſom lie: 
The opening roſe of youth untimely fades, 
And hope's fair friendly light beams dimly through the ſhades, 


VI. 


Now prowls abroad the ghaſtly fiend 
« Fell Suicide ;“ hom phrenſy bore, 
His brows with writhing ſerpents twined 
His mantle ſteept in human gore, 
The livid flames around his eye-balls play, 
Stern horror ſtalks before, and death purſues his way, 


: 2 2 | Hark ! 
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r quilitions have been taken on the bodies of ſuicides in the latter nine years 
than 
II. 
Hark !! is not that the fatal ſtroke? 
Fee where the bleeding victim lies! 
The bonds of ſocial feeling broke, 
Diſmayed the frantic ſpirit flies. 
Creation ſtarts, and ſhrinking nature views, . 
Appall'd, the blow which Heaven's firſt rights abdues. 
vin. | 
Behold, the weight of woes combined . 
A © woman” has the pow'r to ſcorn z 
| Her infant race to ſhame conſigned, - 
1; A name diſgreced, a fortune torn, 
Wl She meets reſolved : and combating deſpair, 
1. Supports alone the ills a « coward” durſt not ſhare, 
\ IX, 
Þ On languor, luxury, and pride, 
j The ſubtle fiend employs his ſpell ; 
Cl Where ſelfiſh ſordid paſſions bidde; 
N Where weak impatient ſpirits dwell ; 
4 Where thought oppreſſive from itſelf would f Yo 
15 And ſeek relief from time, in dark eternity. 
1 g X. 
«jb Far from the ſcenes of guilty death 
15 a My wearied ſpirit ſeeks to reſt.— 
| pi Why ſudden ſtops my ſtruggling breath ? 
Wk Why throbs ſo ſtrong my aching breaſt ? 
iſ Hark ! ſounds of horror ſweep the troubled glade, 
"il Far on a whirlwind borne, the fatal month. is fled, 
ll | . 
Wi ; I watched his flight, and ſaw him bear 
# To Saturn's orb the ſullen band; 
i There winter chills the lingering year, 
© And gloom eternal ſhades the land: 
"My On a lone rock, far in a ſtormy main, 
? 5 In cheerleſs priſon pent, I heard the. ghoſts; complain, 
| i — Some 
| h 3 
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5 man were in the former nine; conſequently that ſuicide is an increaſing evil 
* in the [r] county of Kent.” 


The metropolis is ſuppoſed to contain at leaft eight-hundred-thouſand inha- 
bitants, and the county, of Kent about two-hundred-thouſand. It appears then, 
as far as the records of the coroners can direct us, that the number of ſuicides 
are nearly equal in both ; from whence it ſhould ſeem to follow, that 1 in pro- 


portion to the number of inhabitants, the practice in queſtion is four times 


greater in the county of Kent than in the metropolis. Now as this is a caleu- 
lation, which can ſcarce be admitted as tr ue, it will be worth while to endea- 


vour to account for this great redundancy, which appears on the records of the 


Kentiſh coroners, when compared with. thoſe of their brethren in the metro- 
polis. 


In the firſt place it may be obſerved, that on account of the vicinity of this: 
county to the metropolis, a number of ſuicides are known to be committed in 
it (and which conſequently will be regiſtered in the county) whole perpetra- 


tors' uſual reſidence was in London, where they imbibed all their notions of 
ſaicide; as well as their immediate reaſons for its practice. Such therefore 
ought in truth to ſwell the London rather than the country liſts. But though 
it be impoſſible to aſcertain this matter with any accuracy, yet It will be allowed: 


to be one evident cauſe of an “ apparent” increaſe of ſuicide in the county, of 


which a certain proportion, and that probably a mp one, in ſtrict truth and 


juſtice appertains to the metropolis. 


XII. ä 
Som pow'r unſeen denies my verſe 
The hallow'd veil: of fate to rend: 
Now ſudden blaſts the ſounds diſperſe, 
And fancy's inſpirations end: 
While ruſhing winds in wild diſcordance jar, 
And winter calls the ſtorms around his icy car, 


(+) If it be permitted to 1 a rough calculation of the number of ſuicides in all England; on whoſe 


bodies inquiſitions are taken and the verdict of lunacy or felo de ſe found, from the proportion of its 
inhabitants to thoſe of Kent, they amount to near “one thouſand” every year; independent of thoſe, 


whoſe bodies are never brought before a coroner” at all, or who are' ſheltered from public notoriety 
under the verdi&t of: © accidental?” death, This is reckoning ſix millions of inhabitants in England, 
alter thoſe of London and Kent (about one million) are deducted. Neither is there any reaſon to ſup- 
poſe they are not increaſing all over England, as much as they are found to do in Kent. 


B. Again; 
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A gain; —a comparative paucity of inhabitants neceſſarily connects the indi- 
viduals of which it is compoſed with each other ;—conſequently the whole 
mode of each other's life, and particularly any extraordinary action muſt be 
better known and more diſcuſſed in a country-town or village than in a large 
and over-grown city. In this latter the inhabitants ſeldom enter into the con- 
cerns of their near neighbours, ſcarce know who they are, or trouble themſelves 
about any of their actions, in which they themſelves have no immediate in- 
tereſt. When a man deſtroys himſelf in a country-town or village, it is next 
to impoſſible to conceal the matter from the knowledge of his neighbours. 
Hence it may eaſily be conceived, that ſcarce a ſuicide can be perpetrated in a 
country- place or ſmall town, which is not regularly brought before a coroner's 
jury; fince an outcry would immediately be raiſed againſt an omiſſion of that 
kind; and the miniſter or pariſh-officers having once had their ſuſpicions raiſed, 
would not eafily be induced to proceed to chriſtian burial without proper au- 
thority. But how different from this is the cafe in the metropolis ! and how 
ealy is it to conceal a crime of this nature ſo as to prevent its ever becoming a 
ſubject of legal inquiry! And as the friends of the deceaſed will naturally be 
inclined to do ſo in many caſes, the aſſertion can ſcarce be deemed an offence 
againſt truth, which maintains, that the bodies of many actual ſuicides. in the 
metropolis are never ſubmitted to the inſpection of a jury ;—and this without 
any blame on the proper officer, who cannot be ſuppoſed to know any thing 
of the matter. This cauſe, which though 1t cannot from its nature be brought: 


to proof, may with much reaſon be concluded to exiſt, will account for another 


ſhare of the apparent” inequality and great exceſs of country above town- 
ſuicide :—a ſudden death in the former , muſt almoſt always be known and 
brought to legal inquiſition, but in the latter may. be, and no doubt very often 
is, concealed from public notice. 


It appears further from the above accounts, that 0 hanging“ is by far the 
moſt uſual mode of ſelf- deſtruction in the country; i ſince not leſs than three- 


fourths“ of the whole number of ſuicides in the county of Kent during the laſt 


eightcen years haye adopted that mode. The writer is not empowered to ſpeak 


from authority, as to the moſt prevalent mode of ſelf- murder in the metropolis, 


but he yerſtures to maintain, that a great ſhare of it is perpetrated by other 
methods than hanging, and thoſe leſs neceſſarily determinate of the intention of 


the 


the party. As London- ſuicides are ſo frequently people of fortune, rank and 
conſequence—* ſuch” diſdain application to the ignoble halter on theſe deſpe- 
rate ſervices, preferring a more gentleman- like [o] exit by means of the ſword 
or piſtol, The circumſtance of ſo much ſuicide by hanging in the country in- 
dicates, that its propenſity there chiefly exiſts among thoſe of low or middling 
rank; indeed ſuch are the generality of its fixed inhabitants. Hence it may be 
obſerved, that though the verdict will be generally favourable, yet leſs pains will 
be taken to avoid © all” legal proceſs in full form on the body of one of mid- 
aling degree than of ſuperior ſtation ; fince the deference paid to rank in * life” 
will be extended even beyond“ death.” From whence alſo it may be inferred, 

that ſuicide, being much oftener committed by people of rank in London than 
in the country, will oftener be concealed from public obſervation in the former 
than in the latter, and no account taken of it; which alſo tends to diminiſh the 
true number of ſuicides on the liſts of the London officers ; and this without fault 
of their own, as they muſt be ſuppoſed to be unacquainted with the matter. 


Hanging alſo diſcovering in the nature of its proceſs ſtrong marks of being 
altogether voluntary, the verdict lunacy at leaſt can ſcarce ever be. avoided ; | 
whereas when the piſtol is uſed, there is room for the ſuppoſed interference of 
te accident” or unintentional diſcharge; and no doubt many a real ſelf-mur- | 
derer's death has been adjudged “ accidental,” becauſe it could not clearly be 
proved to be otherwiſe. But as the uſe of the piſtol is much more frequent in 
town than in the country, it is not to be denied, but there is great probability 
of many more caſes of real ſelf- murder being brought in ** accidental” death 
in town than in the country; which is another cauſe tending to bring the num- 
bers in each more on a level than they appear to be from the reports of the 
coroners. The caſe of voluntary © drowning” too may indeed appear acci- 
dental either in town or country; but as all attendant circumſtances are generally 
more known in the latter, truth is more likely to have place; eſpecially as the 
favourable verdict of lunacy is almoſt ſure to follow. But as the number of 
accidental deaths (as by verdict brought in) muſt be great amid great popu- 


[6] The author recollects a ſtory he has heard related of one gentleman of conſequence remarking 
on another gentleman's.ſuicide by hanging, © What a low-minded wretch to apply to the halter! 
„ Had he ſhot himſelf like a gentleman. I could have forgiven him,” See more. of. profeſſional 
modes of ſuicide towards the end of the next chapter, 


| louſneſs, 
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loufneſs, it is more than probable (where the circumſtances were at all doubtful 
and would therefore be deemed accidental) that a proportion of them is really 
due to the caleulation of ſuicide, and therefore ought to be ſet againſt the 
country-liſts. In many modes of ſuicide then the number of © accidental” 
verdicts in caſes of real ſuicide is likely to be much greater in London than in 
the country, from the number of doubtful caſes being of neceſſity ſo much 
greater. From all which circumſtances it is eaſy to conceive, why there ſhould 
be a great probability, that the records of the coroners in the metropolis will 

furniſh a much ſmaller number of inquiſitions on ſuicide than thoſe of the 
country. Much ſuicide muſt neceſſarily be concealed from the officers of 
juſtice, as well as other kinds of ſudden and violent death. It is no one's in- 
tereſt to inform againſt it; neither is there any purnſhment incurred nor miſ- 
chief done to another by a failure of diſcovery. No wonder therefore, that it 
will always be concealed as much as- poſſible by the ſorrowing friends. But 
where is the place of equal advantage for the concealment of every miſdemeanour, 
as amid the buſy ſcenes and [R concourſe of the metropolis ? 


But if attention moreover be: paid-to the flagrant cauſes of modern ſuicide; it 
is almoſt impoſſible: to ſuppoſe, that an exceſs of it ſhould really exiſt! in the 
country, above what is to be found in that. ſpot, where all thoſe cauſes: flouriſh 
and concentrate. If diſappointed: paſſions lead, as they do, to ſuch frequent 
ſelf- murder, where is there more food for their rage than in the jarring pur- 
ſuits and intereſts of the metropolis? If difſipation tend to poverty and diſtreſs, 
to deſpair and ſuicide, where are its profuſe ſcenes to be indulged like as in the 
metropolis? If gambling be the fruitful ſource of ſo mueh voluntary ſlaughter, 
where are its temptations exhibited and its deceits practiſed with ſuch zeal and 
perſeverance, as in the metropolis? Laſtly, if this daring crime muſt at all 
times receive its principal encouragement from a defiance of all that is ſerious 
and virtuous, from an overturning: all awe and reverence for the Deity, and all 
dread of future proſpects; here, where is ſuch an open and general contempt 
of all religious principles diſcovered, as in the metropolis? It cannot be, but 
that certain cauſes will have certain effects, and produce a number of ſuicides 


[n] It is alſo to be noticed in favour of concealment of ſuicide in the metropolis; that there is only 
one coroner for London and Southwark, and another for Weſtminſter, but not fewer than ſeventeen 
for the. county of Kent, | 

| OT propor- 


SUBJECT oO SUICIDE. . 


proportioned to the number of inhabitants; nay even in an increaſed ratio, as 
thoſe numbers are drawn into a ſmall comparative compaſs; whereby both the 
opportunities of vice and the contagion of evil example act with redoubled 
energy. It cannot be from the experience of all ages, but that as an overgrown 
capital muſt abound itſelf, ſo it muſt ſet example to the country in every ſpecies 
of diſſipation, profligacy and vice. But that country in imbibing its principles 
has alſo imitated its practice; and it 1s determined on the ſureſt grounds (viz, 
from the number of inquiſitions actually taken) that there has been a conſi- 
derable increaſe of late years in the perpetration of ſelf- murder. This ſhould at 
leaſt warn the country of its own evil proceedings, without endeavouring to ſhelter 
itſelf under the example and predominancy of vice conſpicuous in the capital. 


Another particular is to be learned from the above accounts, which reſpects 
the comparative ſtate of ſuicide in England and Geneva. If we take the Lon- 
don- account, as it ſtands in the coroner's liſts, of about thirty-two each year 
out of eight-hundred-thouſand inhabitants, and compare it with the Geneva- 
account of the ſame nature, being eight each year [1] out of twenty-five-thou- 
ſand inhabitants, the proportion of ſuicide in Geneva is eight times greater than 
that in London ;—a proportion which can ſcarce be credited. This therefore 
is a further proof, that the calculation of actual ſuicide in London cannot be 
made with the leaſt degree of preciſion from the number of inquiſitions taken 
by coroners. The inhabitants of Kent are ſtated at about two-hundred-thou- 
ſand ; and the annual number of ſuicides, according to inquiſitions taken, at 
thirty-two ; which makes the proportion of Genevan to Kentiſh ſuicide as two 
to one: this proportion, all circumſtances conſidered, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
exceed the truth, But though the honour of the county muſt needs be vindi- 
cated from having four times as much ſuicide committed in it, as there is in the 
metropolis (which it appears to have from the inquiſitions of coroners, and which 
would make Geneva bear the proportion to London of eight to one); yet the 
| concluſion. ſeems juſt, that more ſuicide in proportion to its number of inha- 


[1] It muſt be preſumed, that the ſame cauſes act in Geneva as in England, towards © keeping 
down” the apparent number of ſuicides; and that therefore © eight”? is only the oſtenſible number in 
their regiſters, as © thirty-two” is in London; but that neither comes near the truth as to the actual 
frequency of the crime. Were not this the cafe, there would have been no pretence,for a notoricty 

of its practice in either place. „ BE” 5 


bitants 
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bitants i is annually committed in Geneva than in London : which is ſufficient to 
free this iſland from the imputation under which it has ſo long laboured, of 
producing more ſelf-murder than any other [x] nation. It appears alſo from 
the account given above of Geneva-ſuicide, that it is alſo an increaſing evil there, 
as well as in England ; ſince though eight are ſaid to be the average-number of 
ſuicides in former years, yet that the laſt ten years exhibit on the regiſters a liſt 
of one hundred ſuicides, which is ten a year. The ſame proportion of male 
and female ſuicide prevails in both countries .—But leaving theſe calculations in 
which accuracy is neither attainable nor of much importance, thoſe cauſes ſhall 
be traced out in the following chapter, which furniſh their joint concurrence to 
the production of ſo much ſuicide in this iſland, as is ſufficient, if not ſuper- 
latively, yet emphatically, to brand it with a dreadful propenſity towards its 
commiſſion. 


% 


Particular cauſes concurring to ſuicide in England opened. —IWhatever deſtroys equa- 
numity of temper tends towards ſuicide. —Engliſh not famous for equanimity ; 
fon elated or depreſſed. —Cauſes productive of unevenneſs of temper, of low ſpirits, 
melancholy, and ſuicide Climate. Animal food. —Spirituous liquors. Tea. — 
Coal. Habits of indolence and ſedentary employments produce ill-health, nervous affec- 
tions, Gc. ending in melancholy and Iunacy.—Strong conſtitutions may hold out, 
but delicate ones wwill ſuffer from the above cauſes. —Nervous affeftions the worſt 
and moft deſperate of all human diſorders, and end often in melancholic ſuicide, — 
From their frequency jlyled the © Englifh Malady.” —Cauſes of ſuicide from the 
peculiar character of the Engliſh.—PFirmneſs. —Fickleneſs. —Impatient alike of 


[K] © Suicide is very frequent at Geneva. I am told this has been the caſe ever ſince the oldeſt 
people of the republic can remember; and there is reaſon to believe, that it happens oftener here (© he 
is writing from Geneva“) in proportion to the number of inhabitants than in England or any other 
country of Wache The multiplicity of inſtances, which have occurred fince I have been here is 
— — Dr. Moonx s Travels through Switzerland, &c, Vol. I. Lett. xxxii, 


— orofperity 
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proſperity and adverſity ; ; neither of which they bear with temper, —Ennui. of the 
Engliſh. —High contempt ' of death. — Refinement of principle. —2uick fenſi bility 

Joined with gravity of temper.— Great degree of conſtitutional liberty a ſource of 
' impatience and ſuicide —Whimfical and profeſſional modes of ſuicide, —Remarks on 


| above cauſes —The abomination of ſelf- murder ſeated in infidelity and licentiouſneſs 


of manners; and in theſe and their fatal Conſequences 0 our and abounds, —Con- 
cluding reflections. | | 


T may be laid down as a general maxim, that a certain equanimity of temper 
equally removed from the points of exceſſive exaltation or depreſſion of 
ſpirits, is the leaſt liable to urge its poſſeſſor to the commiſſion of ſuicide. If 
it be aſked, © what can an extraordinary ſhare of vivacity or exhilaration of the 


* ſpirits have to do with ſuicide ?” it may readily be anſwered, that as well from 


the imbecillity of the human frame and conſtitution, which is not able to 
ſuſtain a perpetual exertion or violent flow of ſpirits, as from the numberleſs 
ſcenes of imprudence, extravagance, and vice, into which high ſpirits fo often 
inveigle their poſſeſſor, and which frequently end in a courſe of time in re- 
pentant diſtraction and deſpair ;—that from theſe cauſes, the point of violent 
depreſſion in thoſe moſt famed for the exuberance of their ſpirits at a certain 


time of life, does often on the whole, and before their days are finiſhed, exceed 


the point of exhilaration ; and thus even an uncommon ſhare of vivacity may 
prepare its own way for the commiſſion of ſuicide. ; 


Now the Engliſh are great ſtrangers to that equanimity of temper, which 
preſerves the mind [L] calm in adverſity and compoſed in proſperity, and which 
is a mark of true fortitude and wiſdom; inſomuch that their national impatience 
is remarked by all foreigners. Their verſatility of temper is very obſervable ; 


a trifle elates, a trifle depreſſes them, and they are apt to be extreme both in 


their Joys and ſorrows. But as more cauſes of * dejection than joyfulneſs 


** 


L. AÆquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem; non ſecus i in bonis 
Ab inſolenti temperatam 


Lætitia.— os. a „ 


/ 
. if 2 
4 


[1] It was Dr. Johnſon's opinion, that the evils of human life preponderated againſt its; enjoyments ; 


and this opinion he would enforce (as ſome of his biographers remark) by an obſervation of the general 
| Aaa uſe 
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uſually intervene, the former is the extreme to which they are moſt liable, and 
which leads them into melancholy, deſpair and ſuicide. Whatever therefore 
tends to deſtroy this deſirable equanimity of temper, tends alſo to prepare” 
the mind under a proper combination of circumſtances for the perpetration of 
ſelf-murder. An inquiry then ſhall be made into the cauſes, which are generally 
ſuppoſed to exert their influence over an Engliſhman's conſtitution, and which, 
by diſturbing the ſerenity of his temper, tend to depreſs his ſpirits, and thus 


incline him to tread in thoſe paths of melancholy and deſpair, which lead to. 
ſelf. deſtruction. 


The firſt point that occurs for n is the nature of that climate, i in 
which an Engliſhman breathes ; how far it is capable of affecting his health 
and conſtitution, and what may be its influence towards debilitating the animal 
economy, depreſſing the ſpirits, and thus urging to a languor and wearineſs of 
life? It would be a waſte of time to ſet about proving ſo plain a point, as that 
various climes produce various effects on the human conſtitution ; and that the 
peculiar tone and habit of the body exerts a powerful influence in exalting or 
depreſſing the vigour of the mind. Now what the inhabitants of other regions, 
who enjoy a more conſtant and ſettled atmoſphere only can feel by travelling 
into different countries, the inhabitants of this iſland experience to a certain 
degree, at different times, by abiding in their own: and though they can never 
be faid to ſuffer the extremes of heat or cold, yet they are often ſenſible of 
changes more ſudden, and therefore more trying to the conſtitution, than they 
are who conſtantly live in a burning or frozen region. For theſe frequent 
viciſſitudes of weather muſt needs have a great effect on the habit of body; 
and though a ſtout and robuſt eonſtitution may withſtand their attacks, yet 
they muſt be ſeverely felt by invalids. It is well known, how much the ſpirits. 
of Enghſhmen depend on the gloom or ſunſhine of the day; and how, like 
uſe of narcotics in all parts of the world; as in the eaſtern and ſouthern countries, of opium; in the 
weſtern and northern, of ſpirituous liquors and tobacco; and into this principle he reſolved moſt of the 


temptations to ebriety. He has been heard alſo to remark, that fince the diſuſe of & ſmoking” among 
the better ſort of people, ſuicide has been more frequent in this country than before. 


It is preſumed, that the principle on which Dr. Johnſon could maintain, that ſmoking was a pre- 
ventive of ſuicide muſt be, that the “ compoſcdneſs” of a pipe, when a man was in the habit of uſing 
one, tended much to blunt the keen edge of diſtreſs and ſorrow. 


vanes, 
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vanes, they veer with the wind through every point of exhilaration and depreſ- 


ſion. An atmoſphere therefore ſo remarkable as our own for its vaſtableneſs, 
and which is ſo often and ſo ſuddenly changed from clearneſs and ſerenity into 
moiſture and thick vapour, muſt be the occaſion of much change in the tone 


of the human body, and cauſe an uneven and irregular flow of the animal 


ſpirits. When a man is troubled with ſplenetic and atrabilarious diſorders, it 
is uſual to ſay, he is vapouriſh ;' —a metaphorical expreſſion plainly derived 
from the influence, which the exhalations or vapours of the air are ſuppoſed to 
exert over the health and ſpirits. A pure air contributes to the health of the 
body, the ſerenity of the mind, and the exertion of all the mental faculties: all 
which are ſo many obſtacles in the way of ſuicide. A moiſt air on the contrary 
obſtructs perſpiration and promotes putrefaction; it generates nervous and all 
other diſorders, dehilitates the human frame, and fetters down the powers of 
the underſtanding : but all this tends to depreſs the ſpirits, to nouriſh melan- 
choly ] and to terminate in ſuicide. The nature of our climate then, by often 
bri ringing us into a low and debilitated ſtate of body and mind, or by acting 
powerfully on ſuch conſtitutions, as are already weakened by other diforders, 
contributes much to engender that liſtleſſneſs and melancholy, which 1s the 
parent of ſuch [o] frequent ſuicide, 11 ö 


Another cauſe deſtructive of equanimity of temper, and apt to occaſion an 
uneven flow of ſpirits, and particularly in making them ſink towards the point 
of depreſſion, is the large uſe of groſs and animal food, of which the Engliſh- 
man's daily conſumption is greater than that of moſt other nations. Animal 


[x] « A moiſt air is leſs ſuited than a dry one to abſorb meln of bodies, particularly of the 
human body, as the perſpiratory and pulmonary diſcharges. It alſo promotes the putrefaction of ani- 
mal and vegetable ſubſtances. Hence may be derived in ſome meaſure the effects of a moiſt air on 


the mind and intellects. The ſound ſtate of the mind, as well as the health of the body, is nearly ; 


connected with the freedom and regularity of perſpiration ; and the obſtruction of this diſcharge is ge- 
nerally attended with low ſpirits. The obſtruction therefore which a moiſt air gives to perſpiration, is 
a preſumption, that it is unfavourable to the powers of the mind and underſtanding.” 
Remarks on the Influence of Climate on the Manners, &c. 4to. B. I. C. xxiii. 


[0] —— A breath * thou art 
Servile to all the ſkiey influence.” 
SHAKESPEARE) Meaſure for Mealure. 
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food 1 more in ſtrong nutritive juices than vegetable. When taken 
therefore in too great plenty, it will occaſion a redundancy of nouriſhment, by 
which the veſſels will be diſtended, a load will be laid on the digeſtive organs of 
the body, and a plethora will enſue, which muſt either be carried off by violent 
exerciſe, or by the efforts of nature in the criſis of a fever. But as frequent 
ſickneſs weakens and impairs the general ſtate of the health and conſtitution, 
ſo it tends to deſtroy an equanimity of temper, to cauſe uneaſy and fretful ſen- 
ſations, to produce diſguſt at life, impatience and deſpondency. Yet further, 
as if the © quality” of the food itſelf, when largely taken, were not ſufficient 
to diſorder the human frame, every provocative that rich and poignant ſauces 
can excite, or the exquiſite exertion of the culinary art can ſuggeſt, is added to 
ſtimulate the appetite, and thus increaſe the * quantity.” The difficulty of 
digeſtion is hereby completed; our food is not eaſily aſſimilated; and we all ex- 
perience at times the ill effects of impoſing too hard a taſk on our digeſtive 
faculties, by that complication of diſorders, by that languor and [Y] dejection 
of ſpirits, which follows on theſe oppreſſions and crudities of the ſtomach. — 
“Do you wonder (ſays Seneca) that diſeaſes are innumerable ?—number the | 


9 cooks £4 


Another cauſe highly tending to deſtroy all equanimity of temper is to be 
drawn from an exceſſive uſe of ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors. Theſe ſorts of 
cordials are known to. be latent poiſons, which may exhilarate for a time, but 
which depreſs for ever after. They even loſe their ſhort enlivening quality by 

frequent 


Cr! R corpus onuſtum 
Heſternis vitiis animum quoque prægravat una. 


-HoR.. 


[qQ] It is truſted, that the learned reader will not be diſpleaſed at the 4 quotation from 
Seneca, Ep. xcv. where is more to the ſame purpoſe. 


Non eſt mirum medicinam tunc minus negotii habuiſſe firmis adhuc ſolidiſque corporibus & facili 
cibo nec per artem voluptatemque corrupto. Qui (cibus) poſtquam cœpit non ad tollendam, ſed ad. 
irritandam famem quæri; & inventæ ſunt mille condituræ, quibus aviditas excitaretur; que deſide- 
rantibus alimenta erant, onera ſunt plenis. Inde pallor & nervorum tremor, & miſerabilior ex cru- 
ditatibus quam ex fame macies. Inde incerti labantium pedes & ſemper qualis in ipsà ebrietate titu- 
batio. Inde in totam cutem humor admiſſus diſtentuſque venter, dum male aſſueſcit plus capere quam 
poterat. Inde ſuffuſio luridæ bilis & decolor vultus tabeſque in ſe putreſcentium, & nervorum ſine 
ſenſu jacentium torpor, aut palpitatio ſine intermiſſione vibrantium. Quid capitis vertigines dicam? 
Quid oculorum auriumque tormenta & cerebri æſtuantis verminationes & omnia per quæ exoneramur, 

internis 
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frequent repetition, and then nothing is left but to increaſe their quantity, or to 
ſink under the evil effects of the preceding bad habit. But this increaſe operates 
in proportion in its counter- part of dejeckion, till the brain muſt either be kept 
in a conſtant fever little ſhort of actual phrenſy, or be ſubject to all the wretch- 
edneſs of depreſſion and melancholy the parent of frequent ſuicide. There is 
not perhaps a more falſe maxim than that the uſe of wine or ſtronger liquors 
tends upon the whole” to exhilarate the ſpirits. The moſt that can be urged. 
in their favour is, that the uſe of them may produce in certain diſpoſitions a 
degree of preſent conviviality, which may be pleaſant in the ſocial hour; but 
for which the temporary poſſeſſor pays a dear purchaſe in his own retirement; 
fince whatever is wound up like a piece of clock-work, muſt go down alſo at. 
its 8 period [R J. wir! n 


There is another W of a very different nature from ſpirits, which is in 
great eſteem amongſt us, and which is thought by many to have great influence 
in debilitating the nervous ſyſtem, and of conſequence in promoting lowneſs 
and dejection of ſpirits, and that is Tea; “ 
following account in the words of Dr. Falconer (B. V. C. ii.) Tea from 
« the beſt experiments (ſee Dr. Lettſom's eſſay on this ſubje&) produces ſedative 


internis ulceribus affecta? Innumerabilia præterea febrium genera, aliarum impetu ſubeuntium, aliarum 
tenui peſte repentium, aliarum cum horrore & multi membrorum quaſſatione venientium ? Quid alios' 
refgram innumerabiles morbos, ſupplicia luxuriz? Immunes erant ab iſtis malis, qui nondum ſe deli 
ciis ſolyerant; qui ſibi imperabant, {bi adminiſtrabant. Corpora opera ac vero labore durabant, aut 
curſu defatigati aut venatu aut tellure verſata, excipiebat illos cibus, qui niſi eſurientibus placere non 
poterat. Itaque nihil opus erat tam magna medicorum ſuppellectile, nec tot ferramentis atque pixidi- 
bus. Simplex erat ex ſimplici causa valetudo; multos morbos multa fercula fecerunt. Vide quantum 
rerum per unam gulam tranſiturarum permiſerat luxuria, terrarum mariſque vaſtatrix.Innumerabiles 
eſſe morbos miraris?—Coquos numera. | 


[R] “ Wine paſſes off quickly, prevents loading the ſtomach and powers of digeſtion. Malt liquors 
for want of a “ ſtimulus” are nearly equally oppreſſive with animal food. Wine and ſpirituous liquors 
differ much from each other. Diſtilled ſpirits want the acid of wines (which either does not riſe or 


is deſtroyed in the diſtillation) and therefore they remain longer in the body, and are more inflamma- 


tory. They are alſo more narcotic and produce worſe effects upon the nervous ſyſtem in debilitating 
it than wine. They are likewiſe deſtitute of fixible air, to which wine in a' great meaſure owes its 
invigorating and cheering qualities; but which is deſtroyed or diflipated in the diſtillation\of ſpi 
Hence their effects upon the intellects are leſs DADDY than thoſe of — — B. v. 
C. i. and ii. | Vets 
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ce effects upon (he nerves, diminiſhes their energy and the tone of the altkr 


« fibres, and induces a conſiderable degree both of ſenſibility and irritability on 
e the whole ſyſtem. It alſo promotes the thinner evacuations very powerfully, 
“ and diminiſhes the fleſh and bulk of thoſe, who uſe it. Theſe effects tend 
4% to impair the ſtrength and to promote the above conſequences on the nervous 
«© ſyſtem. Hence the uſe of tea has been found very agreeable to the ſtudious. 
« But I believe with us it has had the effect of enfeebling and enervating the g 


N 


bodies of the people, and of introducing ſeveral diſorders that ariſe from 


« laxity and debility; and has been of ſtill more conſequence in making way 
6 for the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, which are often taken to relieve that de- 
e preſſion, which tea occaſions. It evidently injures the health by the effects 
« it produces on the nerves, contributes to abate courage, vigour and ſteadineſs 
of mind. Tea (as a plant) belongs to the natural order of the Coadunatæ, 
* which are all of the narcotic kind [s].“ Other phyſicians however ſpeak 


A 


differently of the effects of tea, and think, that where it apparently does not 


agree, it is becauſe the habit of body 1 is © already” enervated ; and that even 
then, it is the warm water, which 18 more prejudicial than the tea. It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, that nervous diſorders have very much increaſed of 
late years, but that they may be aſcribed to many other cauſes more hurtful in 
every point of view than the introduction of tea; ſuch are among others, 
diſſipated luxury, high ſeaſoned viands, ſpirituous liquors, effeminate modes of 
life and irregular hours. 


To theſe diſtant cauſes of ſuicide ariſing from climate and diet, ſome alſo add 
that of our principal fuel, © Coal ;” whoſe ſulphureous exhalations are ſuppoſed 
to be very prejudicial to a weak and relaxed ſtate of the body, and which we uſe 


in more abundance than many other ne. 


But ſince ſpirits depreſſed (from whatever cauſe) naturally ſhrink from ex- 
ertion, the foregoing cauſes may unite in producing an indolence and inaCtivity 
of temper, a love of ſedentary rather than active employments ; from whence 
the origin of many bodily diſorders may be traced, which center in Nervous 


92 ce The Japaneſe (adds ee are great 3 and ſubject from its uſe to the diabetes 
and conſumptive diſorders e the atrophy.” ? | 


affections, 


* 
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| effeftions, i in weakneſs, lowneſs, melancholy, and that ſpecies of lunacy, which. 
gives birth to ſuch frequent ſuicide. 


Now it is not meant to be aſſerted, that theſe general cauſes exert an influ- 
ence on every individual alike, but that there muſt be [r] a previous aptitude in 
the frame and contexture of the body to receive ſuch and ſuch impreſſions. The 
ſtrong habit of body will reſiſt all ſudden changes of atmoſphere, will throw 
off all oppreſſions of redundant food by violent exerciſe, and live in health and 

' vigour amid _ engines of malady: but let the ſame cauſes work. on one 


[r] 8 It is a common obſervation (and J think a juft one) that fools, weak or ſtupid perſons, 5 
and dull fouls, are ſeldom much troubled with vapours or lownels of ſpirits. The intellectual- faculty, 
without all manner of doubt, has material and animal organs, by which it mediately works, as well as 


the animal functions. What they are and how they operate, as, I believe, very few know, ſo it is | | | i 


very little to our purpoſe to inquire. The works of imagination and memory, of ſtudy, thinking and. 
reflecting, from whatever ſource the principle on which they depend, ſprings, muſt neceſſarily re- 


quire bodily organs. Some have theſe organs finer, quicker, more agile and fenſible, and perhaps = | 


more numerous than others. It is evident that in nervous diſtempers, and in many other bodily diſ- 
eaſes,. theſe faculties and their operations are impaired, nay. totally ruined and extinguiſhed to all ap- 
pearance; and yet by proper remedies and after recovery of health, they are reſtored and brought to 
their former ſtate. Now ſince this preſent age (n. b. Cheyne's book was publiſhed 1733) has ma de 
efforts to go beyond former times in all the arts of ingenuity, invention, ſtudy, learning, and all the 
contemplative and ſedentary profeſſions (J ſpeak only here of our on times and of the better ſort, 


ſpoiled, muſt affect and deaden the whole ſyſtem, and lay a foundation for the diſeaſes of lowneſs and 


weakneſs. Add to this, that thoſe who are likelieſt to excel and apply in this manner, are moſt ca- | | ll; 
pable and moſt in hazard of following that way of life, which I have mentioned, as the likelieſt to 1 1 


produce theſe diſeaſes.— Great wits” are generally “great epicures,“ at leaſt men of “ taſte. And 
the bodies and conſtitutions of one generation, are ſtill more corrupt, infirm and diſeaſed than thoſe 
of a former, as they advance in time and the uſe of the cauſes aſſigned. "—CHEYNE' 8 Engliſh Ma- 


lady. P., I. C. vi. | Ke 1 * 


Cheyne obſerves alſo in his Advertiſement to Part III, “ the diſeaſe of low ſpirits is as much a 


bodily diſtemper, (as I have demonſtrated) as the ſmall-pox or a fever; and the truth is, it ſeldom: 1 


and I think never happens nor can happen to any, but thoſe of the livelieſt and quickeſt natural parts, 
whoſe faculties are the brighteſt and moſt ſpiritual (full of ſpirits) and whoſe genius is moſt keen. 


and penetrating, and particularly where there is the moſt delicate ſenſation and taſte, both of pleaſure | | 


and pain. So equally are the good and bad things of this mortal ſtæte diſtributed, For T ſeldom or. 


leaſt not to any eminent Sd and I ſcarce believe the thing poſſible from the animal economy and: 
the preſent laws of nature.” | 


ever obſerved a heavy, dull, earthy, clod-pated clown much troubled with & nervous“ diſorders, or at. | | } 


N. B. Theſe opinions of Cheyne are left with the reader to. comment on as he pleaſes. 7 F | 


g. -- of; 


whoſe chief employments and ftudies theſe are) the organs of theſe faculties being thereby worn and. . | j 
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of delicate and tender « ſtamina” of life, and they wil produce a n POE the 5 
moſt dreadful diſorders that are incident to human nature, —the exceſs of low 85 


ſpirits and nervous affections. ; 


— 


— 


| Again; let the ſame mh 50 at one time robuſt and full of ſanguine health, 


and at another relaxed and vapouriſh, debilitated and nervous, he will in the 


former caſe exert a manlineſs and fortitude in enduring the misfortunes and af- 
flictions of life; in the latter he will become a prey to idle apprehenſions and 
imaginary evils, which will act on his mind with more violence than real 


ones do on others, and give him up. to the tortures of melancholy and deſpair. 
Men are known to covet the very dregs of life, while labouring under the pain 
of the acuteſt diſorders, ſuch as gout, ſtone, &c. but when once attacked by 
theſe (as Cheyne calls them) * ſinking, -ſuffocating, and ſtrangling” nervous 


affections, they are thrown at once into inevitable dejection and the blackneſs of 
horror and deſpair. While the ſpirit is erect and firm, the greateſt troubles 
may be endured ; but this being once wounded and broken down, the ſupports 
are fallen, a deſolation of all the mental and animal powers ſucceeds, and the 
man is overwhelmed, as it were, in his own ruins. - Nervous diſorders in their 
. extreme degree are the moſt deplorable, and without compariſon the moſt dread- 
ful to ſuffer, of all the miſeries that attack the human frame in this vale of 


tears and ſorrow. But what adds to their wretchedneſs is, that this extreme de- 


jection of ſpirits, this melancholy, this lunacy and propenſity to ſuicide, like 


many other diſorders, is not confined to the unhappy object in the firſt inſtance, 
but by attacking ſucceſſive generations of the ſame family proves itſelf to be 


hereditary. But as our ifland is remarkable for theſe nervous diforders which _ 
are emphatically [v] ſtyled the Engliſh malady,” and for a ons 


[v] * The title I have choſen for this treatiſe is a reproach univerſally thrown on this iſland by fo- 


| reigners and all our neighbours on the continent, by whom nervous diſtempers, ſpleen, vapours, and 
| lowneſs of ſpirits, are in deriſion called the « Engliſh malady.” * And I wiſh there were not ſo good 


grounds for this reflection. The moiſture of our air, the variableneſs of our weather (from our ſitua- 


tion amid the ocean) the rankneſs and fertility of our ſoil, the richneſs and heavineſs of our food, the 
wealth and abundance of the inhabitants (from their univerſal trade) the inactivity and ſedentary o- 


cupations of the better fort (among whom this evil moſtly rages) and the humour of living in great 


; populous, and conſequently unhealthy towns,—have brought forth a claſs and ſet of diſtempers with 
. atrocious and frightful ſymptoms, ſcarce known to our aneeltrs, and never riſing to ſuch fatal heights _ 


nor 


— 
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of deſpondency and lunacy ariſing from them, no wonder that it is alſo 
noted 


nor afflicting ſuch numbers in any other known nation. Theſe nervous diſorders being computed to 
make almoſt © one third” of the complaints of the people of condition in * Pan —CHEYNE'S 
Preface to his Engliſh Malady. | | 

“ All diſeaſes have in ſome degree or other, or in embrio, been extant at all times, at leaſt might 
have been, if the efficient cauſes, © idleneſs and luxury,” had been ſufficiently ſet to work, which were 
chiefly in the power of men themſelves, What we call nervous diſtempers were certainly in ſome 
ſmall degree known and obſerved by the Greek, Roman, and Arabian phyſicians, though not ſuch a 
number of them as now, nor with ſo high ſymptoms, ſo as to be ſo particularly taken notice of, except 
thoſe called “ hyſteric, which ſeem to have been known in Greece, from whence they have derived 
their name. But as they were probably a ſtronger people and lived in a warmer climate, the ſlow, 
cold, and nervous diſeaſes were leſs known and obſerved ; the diſtempers of all the eaſtern and ſouthern 
countries being moſtly © acute.” When theſe general cauſes, which I have mentioned, came to exiſt 
in ſome more conſiderable degree, and to operate in the more northern climes, then theſe nervous diſ- 
orders began to ſhow themſelves more eminently, and to appear with higher, more numerous, and 
atrocious ſymptoms. Sydenham our countryman was the phyſician of note, who made the moſt par- 
ticular and full obſervations on them, and eſtabliſhed them into a particular claſs and tribe, with a pro- 
per, though different, method of cure from other chronical and humorous diſtempers ; though their 
true nature, cauſe, and cure has been leſs univerſally laboured and known, than that of moſt other diſ- 
eaſes ; ſo that thoſe, who could give no tolerable account of them, have-called them vapours, ſpleen, 
flatus, nervous, hyſterical, and hypochondriacal diſtempers.” —Cxernz's Engliſh Malady, g. I. C. vi. 


The following is a poetical deſeription of this kind of low-ſpiritedneſs or melancholy, from Cowper's 
Poems, Vol. I.— Retirement. e 5 
« Virtuous and faithful 8 e {kill 
| Attempts no taſk it cannot well fulfil 
Gives © melancholy” up to nature's care, 
And ſends the patient into purer air. 1 
Look where he comes —in this embower'd alcove 
Stand cloſe conceal'd, and ſee a ſtatue move: 
Lips buſy and eyes fixt, foot falling flow, 
Arms hanging idly down, hands claſp'd below, 
Interpret to the marking eye, diſtreſs, 1 
Such as its ſymptoms can alone expreſs. 1 5 
That tongue is ſilent now, that ſilent tongue ö 
Could argue once, could jeſt or join the ſong z _ ; EG | 
Could give advice, could cenſure or commend, 
Or charm the ſorrows of a drooping friend. 
Renounc'd alike its office and its ſport, 
Its briſker and its graver ſtrains fall ſhort : 
Both fail beneath a fever's ſecret ſway, 


And like a ſummer-brook are paſt away. 
4 | | 'B b b | This 
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noted for an abundance of ſuicide proceeding from theſe melancholie [* 


cauſes. 
The foregoing may bi Gaemed ce phyſical” cauſes of ſuleide in England, 8 


exert their influence over the mind by firſt diſordering the body. There are 


This is a ſight for pity to peruſe, 

Till, ſhe reſemble faintly what ſhe views; 

Till ſympathy contract a kindred pain 

Pierc'd with the woes that ſhe laments in vain. _ 
This of all maladies that man infeſt - 
Claims moſt compation and receives the leaſt. 


: Tis not, as heads that never ach ſuppoſe, 
Forgery of fancy and a dream of woes: 
Man is an harp, whoſe chords clude the fight, 
Each yielding harmony diſpos'd aright. 
The ſcrews revers'd (a taſk which if He pleaſe, 
God in a moment executes with eaſe) 
Ten thouſand, thouſand ftrings at once go looſe, 
Loft, till He tune them, all their power and uſe. 
No wounds like thoſe a wounded fpirit feels, 
No cure for ſuch, till God, who makes them, heals.” 


[x] © We do not find, that the Romans ever killed themſelves without a cauſe ; but the Engliſh 
deſtroy themſelves moſt unaccountably, They deftroy themſelves often in the very boſom of happi- 
neſs. This action among the Romans was the effect of education; it was connected with their prin- 
ciples and cuſtoms ; among the Engliſh it is the effect of a diftemper. It may be complicated with 


the ſcurvy, which in ſome countries, eſpecially renders a man whimſical and unſupportable to himſelf. 
(See Pirard's Voyages, P. II. C. xxi.) It is connected with the phyſical ſtate of the machine, and 


independent of every other cauſe. In all probability it is a defe& of the filtration of the nervous 


Juices ; the machine, whoſe motive faculties are every moment without action, is weary of itſelf : the 


ſoul feels no pain, but a certain uneaſinefs in exiſting. Pain is a local thing, which leads us to the 
deſire of ſeeing an end of it: the burden of life is an evil confined to no particular place, which prompts 
us to the deſire of ceaſing to live, It is evident, that the civil laws of ſome countries may have rea- 


ſons for branding ſuicide with infamy, but in England it cannot be puniſhed without puniſhing the 
effects of madneſs.” ——MonTEsqQuIEv, Spir. Laws, B. XIV. C. xii. 


Monteſquieu, . in his concluſion here ſpeaks too generally. What he * muſt be collec 
to that particular kind of ſuicide, which proceeds from melancholy and exceſs of nervous dejection 
producing lunacy to a certain degree; and this in fact is not puniſhed by Engliſh law. But when it 
ariſes in England from other cauſes, it is and ought to 1 liable to cenſure and puniſhment in * 


as well as elſewhere. 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE. WE. 
others alſo ariſing from certain qualities in an Engliſhman's character, which 
prompt him to take frequent refuge, as he deems it, in the arms of death. 
How far theſe peculiarities of character ultimately depend on any or all of the 
aforementioned cauſes, it is needleſs, as well as difficult, preciſely to determine : 
it is ſufficient to bring them forward as actual and efficient cauſes of frequent 
ſelf-violence. Contrary as the terms may ſeem, yet there is a degree both of 
< firmneſs and fickleneſs” in the temper of our countrymen, which often impels 
them to the ſame extreme :—a firmneſs (nearly bordering on obſtinacy) by which 
they will not eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be put out of their own ways by others ;— 

a fickleneſs, by which they are as conſtantly growing tired of their own purſuits, 

when left to themſelves. By the former diſpoſition (which is a remnant of 
that fierceneſs, which conſtituted the baſis of their ancient character) they are 
backward to hear [y] advice, or to retract a reſolution they have once taken, 
even though it ſhould appear to have been founded in precipitation and raſhneſs. 
They are ready to go all lengths in its execution; they deſpiſe death in compa- 
riſon of their point in view, and frequently deſtroy themſelves rather than yield 
a point of love, of ambition, of honour, of fame, to another. Whilſt on the 
other hand, by a certain frowardneſs and inconſtancy when left to themſelves, 
an impatience even in the poſſeſſion of their own deſires, they ſeem not capable 
of enjoying their own purſuits, or of bearing their own good fortune long, 
but complain of wearineſs and unhappineſs in the midſt of the moſt apparent 
cauſes of bliſs, depreciate the value of thoſe bleſſings they poſſeſs, and ſwell 
light and frivolous diſappointments into important evils. Thus they ſeem to 
take pains, not only to ſuffer themſelves, but to demonſtrate their ſufferings to 


[y] The following extracts are from Muralt's Letters on the Engliſh and French Nations, Ed. 2. 
1726. „ There is ſtill another proof (ſays he) that the Engliſh are not ſo changeable, as it is ima- 
gined,—which is, becauſe advice has no effect upon them, after they have taken a reſolution; which 
they often do raſhly and execute in the ſame manner. This appears by the great number of people 
that kill themſelves. It is eaſy to diſcover in all theſe things ſome little remains of fierceneſs, which is 
the baſis of their ancient character. They retain ſomething from different nations that have conquered | 
them. They drink like Saxons, love hunting like Danes; the Normans left them chicanery and falſe 
witneſs, and the Romans their inclination for bloody ſhows and contempt of death,—if you would not 
rather conſider the two laſt as the natural effects of their conſtitutions.” (Let. i.) « Frequent exceſſes 
(he ſpeaks both of women and wine) contribute no doubt to make the Engliſh melancholy and paſſi- 
onate.” (Let. ii.) „When Engliſhmen are really in love (he ſays) it is with great paſſion ; not a 
weakneſs to be aſhamed of, but an affair of ſeriouſneſs and importance, and the deſign is very often 
either to ſucceed or to part with reaſon or life.” (Let. iii.) 
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others ; and the greateſt pleaſure they have, ſeems to be, in dwelling on [z] the 


magnitude of their own miſery.—Yet did it go no further, and were their 


complaints confined to mere words and imagination, the conſequences would 


not be ſo terrible: but ſuch unhappy tempers too frequently give a ſubſtance 
(as it were) to their ſhadowy ſorrows, by the deſtruction of themſelves in the 
midſt of many comforts and ſources of happineſs ; which however ceaſe to be 


ſo to thoſe, who are under the influence of relaxed nerves and diſturbed 1ma- 


ginations. In caſes like theſe ſuicide ſeems to indulge itſelf equally amid the 


wantonneſs of proſperity, as well as in ſome others 1 in the — of ad- 


verſity [4]. 
| Fs : EE To 


[z] * Many (ſpeaking of the Engliſh), who have no deſire of pleaſing, abandon themſelves to their 
own particular humour; moſt of thoſe, who have wit and ingenuity, are ingenious in tormenting 


* 


themſelves; filled with a contempt or diſguſt for all things, they are unhappy amidſt all the bleſſings 


that can poſſibly contribute to their happineſs.” —MonTEsquiev, Spirit of Laws, Vol. I. p. 450. 


[a] The following caſe of a Col. Mordaunt is mentioned by Voltaire (in « Melanges de Litera- 


ture, &c. Vol. IV. Oct.) and Con moſt readers will be able to adduce ſimilar inſtances, which 


have happened within their own knowledge, / © Colonel Philip Mordaunt, nearly related to the famous 
Earl of Peterborough, was a young man of quality, of about twenty-ſeven years of age; he was 
handſome and well made ; his birth and genius gave him room to expect the greateſt advantages, He 


had placed all his happineſs in a miſtreſs, by whom he was paſſionately beloved. Yet under theſe cir- 


cumftances he took a ſudden diſtaſte to life, wrote ſeveral letters to his friends to bid them farewell 


and compoſed ſome verſes. In his verſes he declares his reſolution to die by his own hands, and ſays, 


« that opium may be ſerviceable to the wiſe on ſuch occaſions, but that in his opinion a brace of balls 


« and reſolution were much better.” In one of his letters he has theſe expreſſions. . * Life has given 
« me the head-ach, and I want a good church-yard ſleep to ſet me right.” Accordingly he ſhot him- 
ſelf, for no other reaſon, but that his ſoul was tired of his body, and he thought, when a man was 


weary of his lodging, it was time for him to leave it. He ſeemed to chooſe death, only becauſe he 


| had no longer a reliſh for his happineſs,” 


Very oppoſite to the above was the caſe of the following ſuicide, whoſe name and connexions were 


unknown ; but who was found dead in his chamber at an inn in Kent a few years ago, with the 


following paper lying beſide him. 


« Loft to the world, and 6 the wards forſaken, 
A wretched creature; 
Who groaned under a weary. life 
" Upwards of thirty years, without knowing 
One happy hour. 
| And all 
In conſequence of one ſingle error, 


Committed 


e, een, 373 


To whatever cauſe, or rather combination of cauſes it is to be aſſigned, yet 


the effect is generally acknowledged, that the Engliſh are very remarkable for 


their want of compoſure and equanimity of temper under any ſudden change of 
circumſtances ;—that inſtead of exerciſing that true wiſdom and fortitude, which 


indulges itſelf in no extreme, they exult in tranſport over good fortune, by which 
they diſable themſelves from bearing its reverſe with patience; and they aid the 
malice of ill- fortune by an [B] extraordinary dejection under its ſtroke. . In 


ſhort they are eaſily elated and as eaſily depreſſed; they are eager in the purſuit 


of any ſcheme, which they voluntarily undertake and warm in their notions of 
the happineſs it is to adminiſter ; they enjoy it violently” for a time [o], and 
8 | then 


Committed in early days; 
Though highly venial, 
As being the mere effect of juvenile folly, 
And ſoon repented of. 
But alas!( 
The poor prodigal 
Had no kind father that would take him home, 
And welcome back his fad repentant virtue 
With fond forgiveneſs and the fatted calf, 
Here „„ 
He ſinks beneath his mighty load of ils, 
And with 
His miſerable being lays them down, 
+ Heart-broken, / | 
1 At the age of fifty. 1 
Tender reader, give him a little earth 
| For charity. * 


[B] In public concerns this national character is very evident in time of war. On the news of a 
victory arriving we are all joy and exultation, and think of nothing but final conqueſt and the extermi- 
nation of hoſtile powers: on the news of a defeat, we are all chagrin and dejection; the generals or 
the miniſtry are execrated, and the nation is ruined : when perhaps in truth more ſober-minded judges 
are of opinion, that neither the victory nor the defeat were of any important conſequence towards a 
final adjuſtment of affairs on a firm bafis. The fame character alſo inſinuates itſelf into ſocial and 
3 concerns; and therefore furniſhes a perpetual ſource of diſappointment. 


[e] «The Engliſh are a nation ſo diſtempered by the 2 "TROY as to have a difreliſh of every thing, 
nay even of life. This nation has likewiſe derived from the climate a certain character of impatience, 


which renders them incapable of bearing the ſame train of things for any long continuance. This 


character of impatience is not very conſiderable of itſelf, but it may become fo when joined with 
| courage, 
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then it ſinks in their eſtimation (however truly valuable) and its ſatisfactions 
become irkſome and tedious, They ſcarce know how to purſue with temper or 
to enjoy with temper ; but exceſſive in both they become diſappointed in both, 
and/then deviating into the oppoſite extreme, they as little know how to ſuffer 
with temper: and thus all is apt to conclude in vexation, deſpair, and ſaicide. 


1t is further obſervable, that the Engliſh are remarkable beyond moſt nations 
for a certain liſtleſsneſs and wearineſs of themſelves, which is productive of 


much uneaſineſs and miſery to the patient, and which, if ſuffered to continue 


long, debilitates the animal economy, deranges the mental powers, and preys 
on the ſpirits, till at length it produces that tædium vitæ, which fo frequently 
terminates in ſelf-· deſtruction. The Ennui (Þ], as it is called, is the offspring 
of pure idleneſs, or the having no employment whatever to fill up the paſſing 
hours. This want of employment is like a wen that oppreſſes and loads the 
body, or a canker that corrodes the ſprings of health and ſtrength. « Idleneſs is 


courage. It is quite 2 different thing from levity, which makes people undertake or drop a project 
without cauſe; it borders moſt upon obſtinacy, becauſe it proceeds from ſo lively a ſenſe of miſery, that 
it is not weakened even by the habit of ſuffering. "—MoNnTESQUIED, Spirit of Laws, B. XIV. | Ko xili. 


bo] The reader will not be diſpleaſed with the following poetical deſcription of the birth of Enqui. 


“ Within that ample nich 

With every quaint device of ſplendor rich, 

Von phantom, who, from vulgar eyes withdrawn, 

Appears to ſtretch in one eternal yawn : 

Of empire here he holds the tottering helm, 

Prime miniſter in ſpleen's diſcordant realm ; 

The pillar of her ſpreading ſtate, and more, 

Her darling offspring, whom on earth ſhe bore. 

For as on earth his wayward mother ſtray'd, 

Grandeur with eyes of fire her form ſurvey'd, 
And with ftrong paſſion ſtarting from his throne, 

Unloos'd the ſullen queen's reluctant zone. 


a From his embrace, conceiv'd in moody j joy, 


Roſe the round image of a bloated boy: 
His nurſe was Indolence; his tutor Pomp, 
Who kept the child from every childiſh romp; 
They rear'd their nurſtling to the bulk you ſee, 
And his FRO. parents call'd their imp Ennui.“ 
HarLsy's Tie of Temper. 


a a ſtagnant 


SUBJECT or SUICIDE. 
a ftagnant pool, which is gradually filled with filth and noxious vapours ; 


whilſt activity, like a clear, running ſtream, removes obſtructions, purifies as 
it flows, and freſhens and invigorates through all its [x] channels. The buſy 


of every deſcription, whole attention is fixed on any purſuit, whether it be of 
ambition, wealth, fame, knowledge, or daily ſupport, are totally exempt from 


this dreadful malady and all its fatal effects. We hear not of kings, or ſtateſ- 
men, or merchants, or mechanics, or daily-labourers, or any of thoſe, who are 
conſtantly and buſily employed in any courſe of uſeful improvement to them- 
ſelves or others, being conſumed with vapours, ſpleen, and melancholy: their 
time is too much taken up and their thoughts engroſſed by their reſpective pur- 
ſuits, to give leiſure for long fits of idleneſs and ennui. But this complaint is 
chiefly to be found, either among thoſe, who having amaſſed a competency or good 


fortune in the paths of induſtry, or having been formerly engaged in buſy ſcenes 


and active profeſſions, ſuddenly retire from the crowd and buſtle of life to paſs 


their days in quiet and privacy, without having any intellectual reſources of employ- 
ment and happineſs within themſelves or among thoſe [y], who being born in the 


lap 
fs] « An idler is a watch, that wants both hands, 


As uſeleſs if it goes, as if it ſtands,” ——Cowrrr. 


[Lr] Dr. Moore endeavours to account for this extraordinary degree of ennui in the Engliſh cha- 


racter, in a letter too long to quote entire, but of which the following is the ſubſtance. He ſeems to 


think “ That the exceſſive wealth of certain individuals, and the ſtate of ſociety in our capital, are the 
cauſes of our having a greater ſhare of that malady among us than our neighbours on the continent. 
That a greater number of young men in England than in other countries, come to the poſſeſſion of 
large fortunes without a fixt or determined taſte for any purſuit whatever, to ſerve as a reſource and 
occupation through life. That a full and uncontroled command of money coming upon a young mind 
ſuppoſed to be totally unambitious and devoid of taſte for any laudable purſuit, uſually leads its poſſeſſor 
into every ſpecies of abandoned pleaſure ; neither is there room nor inclination afterwards to acquire 


ſuch taſte or accompliſhments, as might inform the mind and fill up the ſucceeding tedious intervals in 


fuch a perſon's life. That fuch an one is prone to exceſs of every kind, till his appetite even for plea- 
fure is palled, his ſenſibility blunted, and what is defired by him to-day, is loathed to-morrow. That 
new pleaſures are fought, which ſeem defirable at a diſtance, but when preſent, become indifferent, if 
not diſguſtful. The agitations of gaming are alfo tried to prevent the ſtagnation of indolence. As 
age advances, caprice, tædium, peeviſhneſs, augment. The ſcene is often changed, but the ſame 
fretful piece is conſtantly acted, till the curtain is dropped, or pulled down by the impatiency of the 
actor himſelf, before the natural end of the drama. That this does not happen «ſo often” in France or 
Germany (he ſays) may be thus accounted for. Becauſe in France a very ſmall proportion of their 
young men (when compared with jours) come into the uncontroled poſſeſſion of great fortunes ; and 
conſequently they have not the m of ratifying every idle caprice. That inſtead of frequenting clubs 
5 and 
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lap of good fortune, have never taken any pains to cultivate their underſtanding 
or to improve their talents; and who, being at the ſame time unambitious of pub- 
lic fame, and unaſpiring to diſtinctions of any kind, have nothing to do, but to 
go through the ſame round of unmanly and effeminate pleaſures, which however 
they may faſcinate for a ſeaſon, yet at length grow inſipid and tireſome; Theſe 
have nothing to do, -but to purſue the ſame dull courſe of eating, drinking and 
ſleeping from day to day and from year to year. Many [6} there are in theſe 


ſtagnating ſituations, to whom life itſelf, after a few years ſeems actually a 


burden; who riſe in the morning and fay, when will it be noon ? who, when 
noon arrives, are as anxious for evening and the time of going to reſt to reſt 
from what from the fatigues and labours of the day: Ves truly; for to them it 
has been [u] weariſome and tedious in the extitme; and they have been heartily - 


and taverns with people of their own age (as uſual in England), the young nobility and gentry of France 
generally ſpend their evenings in private families, or in thoſe ſocieties of both ſexes to which they have the 
entree; Hence decorum of converſation and manners is neceſſary, and hence they muſt ſtudy the art of 
making themſelves agreeable. How much preferable is this to the licentiouſneſs of a tavern-evening, 
which renders a young man unfit for, as well as undeſirous of, all better ſociety. It is alſo of ſingular uſe 
to a young man to live thus among a ſort of company, to whom he muſt pay a reſpectful attention, where 
he muſt be on his guard as to propriety of conduct, and from whoſe experience he may receive ſo 
much profit. He muſt alſo on theſe occaſions practiſe and habituate himſelf to much ſelf-denial, and 
relinquiſh many indulgencies, which only lead to indolence and languor.—Even if they have no ſupe- 
rior purſuits in the ways of ambition, knowledge, &c. yet the very politeneſs of the French (or deſire 
of pleaſing) is a great preſervative againſt © languor ** as it keeps their attention alive to « other“ 
objects, and takes it off from “ themſelves.” That as to the Germans, there are very few men of 
great, independent fortunes among them. The younger brothers of the German princes and the mid- 


dling 8 are almoſt all brought up to be ſoldiers, and conſequently in ſtrict attention to military 
dikciplirie.” Travels through France, &c. - Vol. II. p. 321. 


[o] Eft enim ad moriendum inconſulta animi inclinatio, que ſæpe ignavos viros jacenteſque cor- 
ripit; hi gravantur vitam. Quoſdam ſubit eadem faciendi videndique ſatietas, & vitæ non odium, ſed 
faſtidium, in quod prolabimur cum dicimus “ Quouſque eadem ?”” Nempe expergiſcar, dormiam, fa. 
tiabor, eſuriam, algebo, æſtuabo; nullius rei finis eſt, ſed in e nexa ſunt omnia, fugiunt & ſequun- 
tur: diem nox premit, dies noctem; æſtas in autumnum deſinit, autumno hyems inſtat, quæ vere 
compeſcitur. Omnia tranſeunt, ut revertantur. Nihil novi video, nihil novi facio. Fit aliquando 
& hujus rei nauſea,——(SEN. Ep. xxiv.) | | 

Non horam tecum eſſe potes, non otia recte 
Ponere; teque ipſum vitas tugitivus & erro : 
Jam vino quzrens, jam ſomno fallere curam 
Fruſtra; nam © comes atra” premit ſequiturque fugacem,——Hox. 


8 In] © A mind quite vacant, is a mind diſtreſt. Cow RR. | 


tired 


e eee 1 


SUBJECT: or Sul IDE. m 


tired of the ſlow and heavy motion of the paſſing hours. Such then are cloyed 
with a ſatiety of life; they ſee nothing new, they do nothing new; they neither 
increaſe their ſmall ſtock of knowledge nor {well the lift of their good actions; 
life is ſuperfluous, a toil, a burden; and if activity enough remain to ſummon 
up reſolution, they frequently proceed to rid themſelves of its incumbrance. 


Another cauſe of frequent ſuicide is ſuppoſed to ariſe from that undauntedneſs 

of ſpirit, and high contempt of death, which fills the breaſt of an Engliſh- 
man [1], and by which he meets his end on ſo many occaſions. with ſo much 
courage and reſolution. But however courageous he may be of hazarding his life 
on all laudable occaſions, yet when this magnanimity and greatneſs of ſoul is ſup- 
poſed to be exerted on the needleſs laughter of himſelf, the bloody deed in truth 
proceeds rather from a mixture of melancholy and ferocity than [x] of true ſpirit 
and firmneſs ; by the former of which he is found to fink under the reverſes of 
fortune, and by the latter to evade its attacks by raiſing a cruel ſpirit of murder 
againſt himſelf : and the combination of theſe two qualities favouring more of 
_ weakneſs than true courage, has little to do with a contempt of death, being 
only tounded on a reſolution to fly from preſent uneaſineſs. 


Another cauſe of ſuicide ariſes from a great refinement of principle and a 
quickneſs of ſenſibility for which the Engliſh are remarkable. An Engliſhman 


[1] Muralt in his Letters on the Engliſh-and. French Nations mentions the contempt of death ſhown 
by the Engliſh and ſays, © They die by their own hands with as much indifference as by another's. It is 
common to hear people talk of men and women, who make away with themſelves, and for reaſons that 
would appear to us as trifles: the men for the women, and vice verſi, Laſt year in the ſpace of 
fifteen days, three girls hanged themſelves for ſome uneaſineſs in their amours ; and the people that 
told me of it, did not ſeem ſo much concerned at the thing as that two of them ſhould do it for the ſake 
of Iriſhmen, whom they deſpiſe much and look upon as incapable of love. A young man ſhot himſelf 
in his father's preſence, who refuſed him money. A man of hgure, to vex his wife, with whom he 
was diſpleaſed, and knowing her to be covetous, ſaid he would play her a trick; which trick was to go 
and hang himſelf; thinking by that to have his eſtates forfeited. Hanging it ſeems was formerly much 
in faſhion, but now cutting of throats is more modiſh, A Frenchman who had lived long in England, 
and thought he was Engliſh in every article, reſolved, in a fit of chagrin, to cut his throat. He applied 
the razor, but being frightened at the fight of his own blood, ſent away for ſurgeons. The. Engliſh 
laughed at him; for they go roundly to work on ſuch occaſions and never retreat. An old lord not 
long ſince endeavoured to cut his throat, but being prevented by his ſervants, he thruſt his hands into 
the wound and tore it open.” —— (Let, iii.) 


[&] See ſuppoſ:d courage in ſuicide treated of in Part I. C. iv. 
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is apt to eafry even his virtues to exceſs ; and from thence to fall into into ex- 
tremes and dilemmas, from which he ſees no exttication. but in the remedy 
which deſpaif ſuggeſts. He is actuated by an extravagant ſenſe [1] of honour z 
and in conſequences thereof, when he has been tricked out of his fortunes by 
ſome wily gameſter, he delivers up his all, as a debt of honour, and rather than 
bring a notorious ſharper to condign puniſhment, plunges that ſword into his 
own breaſt, which was ſo much better deſerved by the deſpoiler of his fortunes. 
Exalted ideas of friendſhip occupy his foul ; and after having ruined himſelf 
perhaps in behalf of ſome perfidious wretch, his eyes begin to open, he grows 
alhamed of his weakneſs, and diſcharges thoſe contents of the piſtol againſt his 
own head, which juſtice would have directed another way. Thus an Engliſh- 


man imbibing ſuch refinements of principle, as lead to falſe honour and falſe 


ſhame, more frequently vents his ſpleen or his rage on himſelf than on another. 
His extreme ſenſibility alſo makes him liable to receive all impreſſions, and his 


natural gravity of temper confirms their ſtrong hold. An Engliſnman thinks 


much, refities much, and conſequently feels deeply. Hence inſtead of ſtriving 
againſt the ſtream of misfortune, diſappointment, and trouble, he eaſily ſuffers 


| himſelf to be carried down the current. By refinement of principle he often 


anticipates the arrival of evil, and by a faſtidious delicacy of ſentiment plants 
imaginary thorns in his own breaſt. He broods over care and ſorrow with a 
foſtering warmth, till an ill-boding progeny is hatched in his brain under the 
miſ-ſhapen forms of ſpleen and melancholy, of ens and ſuicide, 


It is ae! in a land ſo jealous of its liberty to hazard the aſſertion, but 
with all due deference to that truly venerable name, it muſt be advanced, that 


the great freedom of our conſtitution [v] and the exceſs of our civil liberty 


ſeems to be one ſource of our want of equanimity, of our- natural impatience 


and reſtleſſneſs, and of much conſequent ſuicide. The aſſertion may be deemed 


bold by ſome, and be moreover liable to miſconſtruction; but it is neither alto- 
gether new nor void of proof, The greatneſs of our religious toleration ſeems 


[1] See more on this ſubje& in Part I. C. iv. 


Ju] It is remarkable, that the two countries, England and Geneva, which are moſt famous for their 
conſtitutional liberty, ſhould alſo be moſt famous for an exceſs of ſuicide among them. 
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to make us inpatient under the reſtraint of any religion [x] at all the great- 
neſs of our political liberty makes us often murmur at thoſe {alutary and re- 
ſtrictive meaſures, which are abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure all that is valuable in 
the poſſeſſion of liberty itſelf. But this general impatience under all religious and 
civil reſtraint (ariſing from exceſſive freedom in both) is naturally extended by us 

into the concerns of ſocial and domeſtic life; and we are as jealous of a ſeemi 
ſpeck on our eye of private, as of public, liberty. For this reaſon, when gagd 
advice is given even to young perſons, and by thoſe, who have a natural authority 
over them, they are apt not fo much to inquire into the © right gr wrong” 
of what us pointed out to them, as into the infringement (as they call it) an 
their private freedom of will; and from hence they are apt to rafuſe all ſalutary 
ſubmiſſion. But an this they follow the example of their elders, who in every 
ſtage and buſineſs of life almoſt ſhow.an impatience of control even for thew,omn 
advantage. This is an inconvenience to which that love of liberty and fgerdom, 
which 1s implanted in every Engliſhman's breaſt from his very infancy, neceſ- 
farily leads; neither can it be wondered, that it produces a reſtleſſneſs under 
contradiction, diſappointments and troubles in private, as well as public, life. 
Again ; that ſpirit of freedom, which we imbibe from the conſtitution, ſets 
us all as we imagine on a level; we ſubmit therefore with! impatience, we obey 
with impatience, and are impatient to ſee others only freemen like .ourſelyes, 
riſing to any pre-eminence of fame or fortune beyond us. Whereas the true 
equality or level between citizens of a free ſtate conſiſts in their being all,“ 
rich as well as poor, equally amenable to the laws. But it is apt to be often 
miſtaken by thoſe of high ſpirit and low fortune for that ſort of equality, which 
levels all diſtinctions in outward appearance and mode of living: than which a 
more dangerous notion cannot prevail, or one that through all its train of c 
conſequences is more productive of ſuicide. For this pride of equality aten 


x] Another great inconvenience ariſes from an exceſs of religious liberty; which is, that every one 
not only maintains in private, but preaches in public, whatever doctrines he pleaſes: and ſome carry 
this to ſuch a pitch of wildneſs and extravagance, as does infinite miſchief, eſpecially among the lower 
ranks. of people. Their heads are often filled with ſuch dark and horrid notions of religion, and they 
are taught to conſider the ſtate. of their ſouls in ſuch a mournful and gloomy light, as at length actually 
drives them into melancholy, and deſpair, and tempts them to commit depredations on their, gyn lives. 
It has been aſſerted by ſome, (though the author does not pretend to vouch for its truth or falſghood on 
his own experience) that the journeys of ſome of theſe preachers of ſad tidings have been traced by the 
veltiges of theſe diſmal. effects in the habitations of the poor, 
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renders us profuſe beyond our abilities; and extravagance leads to confuſion 
and ruin. Then follows vexation, diſappointment, diſtraction or melancholy, 


till at length deſpair urges to the fatal blow, and the tragical ſcene cloſes with 


that action, which we have the © liberty,” though not the © right” to execute 


on ourſelves. From this impatience under reſtraint in all external and ſocial 
matters, ariſing from his claim to liberty and freedom, the Engliſhman makes 


an eaſy tranſition to a like diſquietude under his perſonal concerns. Diſappoint- 
ments and loſſes of all kinds ſit heavy on his mind, and he is reſtleſs and fretful 
under bodily pains and ſufferings. But his dejection of ſpirit aids the attacks of 
misfortune or illneſs, and increaſes the power of affliction over him. The 


equanimity of his mind is by theſe means totally deſtroyed, and when his ſpirits 


are fallen to a certain point of depreſſion, the man becomes ready to execute on 
himſelf any dire and bloody ſentence, which ſhall be dictated by his internal | 


anguiſh and deſpair. 


There is alſo a degree of whim, caprice, and originality often marking the 
execution of an Engliſhman's ſuicide, which, though it cannot be reckoned as 
a producing cauſe, is yet a ſtrong trait of his peculiar turn of mind, when 


meditating ſelf- murder; and which perhaps ariſes from that extreme degree of 


liberty to which in his actions he has always been accuſtomed. One would 
think, that when a perſon had once brought himſelf to a reſolution of dying by 
his own hands, he would take the eaſieſt and quickeſt method of accompliſhing 
his purpoſe, without beſtowing a thought on the attendant circumitances of his 
death or of the figure he ſhould make © in” death, But this 1s not always the 


caſe. The choice of the manner, the time, the place, is not always ſo eaſy a 


matter, after the thing itſelf has been abſolutely determined; and diſappoint- 
ment in a trifle of this ſort has [o] often delayed, if not totally prevented the 


execution 


_— 


[0] The following whimſical inftance of indifference, as to the mode of ſuicide, is related in Sir 
John Hawkins's Hiſtory of the Science and Practice of Muſic, Vol. V. 7. „One Jeremiah Clarke, 


| Organiſt of St. Paul's, An. Dom. 1700, was at the houſe of a friend in the country, from whence he 


took an abrupt reſolution of returning to London, His friend having obſerved marks of great dejeCtion 
in his behaviour, and knowing him to be a man diſappointed in love, furniſhed him not only with an 


| horſe, but ſervant to take care of him. A fit of melancholy ſeizing him on the road, he alighted and 


went into a field, in a corner whereof was a pond and alſo trees; where he began to debate with him- 
ſelf; whether he ſhould then end his days by hanging or drowning. Not being able to reſolve on 
5 either, 
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execution of the ſentence. That there ſhould be a kind of profeſſional [p] 

mode of accompliſhing ſuicide, which inclines one rather than another to the 

uſe of this or that means, may be eaſily conceived. Death is certainly leaſt 
dreadful in that ſhape, in which one has been moſt accuſtomed to view it. A 
ſoldier will bravely face the mouth of a cannon, who may be terrified at the 
fever's burning heat; and he, who patiently expects death on the bed of pain 

and ſickneſs, trembles perhaps at the exploſion of a little gunpowder. The 

latter then, if ever inclined to ſuicide, would be as little likely to ſhoot himſelf 
through the head, as the former would be to have recourſe to the envenomed 
draught. It is certainly true, that moſt claſſes, and profeſſions of men have 

a favourite method of deſpatching themſelves. The brave and thoſe of high ' 
birth are accuſtomed to do it by the ſword or piſtol ; thoſe of middling or lower i 
rank by the more ignoble rope, razor or deadly potion, and deſpairing lovers 


either, he thought of making what he looked on as chance, the umpire. He toſſed a piece of money 
into the air, which came down on its edge and ſtuck in the clay. Though the determination anſwered 
not his withes, it was far from ambiguous, as it ſeemed to forbid both methods of deſtruction; and 
would have given unſpeakable comfort to a mind leſs diſordered than his. Being thus interrupted in 
his purpoſe, he returned, and mounting his horſe rode on to London, where in a ſhort time after he 


| ſhot himſelf.” 1 4 of 


ſe] Suicide at Geneva, being very ſimilar in many points to what it is in England, forms an apo- 
logy for introducing the following ſtrong profeſſional mode of its execution in Geneva, whereby a 
| blackſmith contrived to make his bellows ſubſervienꝭ to his purpoſe. “ A blackſmith charged an old 
gun-barrel with a brace of bullets, and putting onefend into the fire of his forge, tied a ſtring to the 
handle of his bellows, by pulling of which he could make them play whilit he was at a convenient diſtance, 
Kneeling down he then placed his head near the mouth of the barrel, and moving the bellows by means 
of the ſtring, they blew up the fire, he keeping his head with aſtoniſhing firmneſs and horrible delibera- 
tion in that poſition, till the further end of the barrel was fo heated as to kindle the powder, whoſe 
exploſion inſtantly drove the bullets through his brain. Though I know this happened literally as I 
have related it, yet there is ſomething fo extraordinary and almoſt incredible in the circumſtances, 
that perhaps I ſhould not have mentioned it, had it not been well-atteſted and known to the inhabi- 
tants of Geneva and to all the Engliſh there. Dr. Moote's Travels through France, &c. Vol. I. 
Let. xxxii. 


The aut! nor was told of a furgeon, who following up his profeſſional ideas killed himſelf (ſome years 
ago) by means of an inſtrument, which he had himſelf invented for dilating of wounds. This inſtru- 
ment (truiting to his anatomical ſxill) he intruded into his own body, till it v-ounded his liver; and 
then he told his friends, it was out of their power to recover him;—he died in a few days, 
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in theit 6%9n paring 18 ſtream: but if deprived of their reſpettive ya, they 
find a backwirdnefs in adopting any other. In all this there is nothing extra- 
ordinary, as we naturally look on thoſe inſtruments of death with leaſt horror 
and furprile, to which we have been moſt accuſtomed. Bat when a man is 
fokicitous about the temper of the Neel er the hilt of that forord, ahich is to 

pierce through his heart; When he examines with preciſe and cautious eye che 
length, the bore, the mounting of that piſtol, which is deſtined to perforate 
bis feall ; when he covets a particalar kind of powder, which is to explode 


any 
10 * From the days df Plato to dur own (ſays the writer of the « Connoiſſeur) a ſuicide has 
always been compared to a folder on guard deſerting his poſt: but I ſhould rather conſider a ſet uf 


theſe deſperate men, who ruſh on certain death, as a body of troops ſent out on the forlorn hope. They 


meet every face of death, however horrible, with the utmoſt reſolution. Some blow their brains out 
with a piſtol; ſome expire, like Socrates, by poiſon; ſome fall, like Cato, on the points of their own 
words; and others, who have lived like Nero, affect to die like Seneca, and bleed to death. The 
poor ſneaking wretch, ſtarving in a garret, tucks himſelf up in his liſt garters; a ſecond croſſed in love, 
drowns himſelf, like a blind puppy, in Roſamond's pond, and a third cuts his throat with his own 
razor. But the man of faſhion _—_ * dies by a piſtol, and even the cobler of any ſpirit goes off 


by a doſe or two extraordinary of gin.” 
The author of the“ World” alſo (Vol. IV. Ne 193) ak an Mee propoſal for the erection 


of a large building to be called “ The Receptacle for Suicides;“ where every one may kill himſelf in 
his 'own way. © I have (ſays he) a moſt effectual machine for the eaſy decapitation of ſuch, as chooſe 


that noble and honourable exit. I have a commodious bath for diſappointed ladies, fed by the cleareſt 


ſtreams, where the patient may drown with the utmoſt privacy and elegance. I have piſtols for 
gameſters, which (inſtead of bullets and ſlugs) are charged with loaded dice; ſo that they may put an 


end to their exiſtence by the very means that ſupported it. I have daggers and poiſon for diſtreſſed 


actors, and ſwords fixt obliquely on the floor with their points upwards for the gentlemen of the army. 
For attorneys, tradeſmen and mechanics, who have no taſte for genteeler exits, I have a long room, 
in which a range of halters are faſtened to a beam with their nooſes ready tied. I have alfo-an hand- 
ſome garden for the entombing all my good cuſtomers, and laſtly I propoſe agreeing with a coroner 

by the year, to bring in ſuch verdicts as I ſhall think proper. .I-only.claim the “ heads“ as my .own 
fee, that by en diſlections of the brain, I may at laſt difcover and remedy the cauſe of ſo unna- 
tural a propenſity.” | 


[ER] Suicides have been known to buſy themſelves in theſe calculations. The folly.of them is ridi- | 
eujed with humour | in the N extract from the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. XXV. Year 17 "FM 


ADVERTS E ME N x. 
00 Whereas many noblemen, gentlemen and-others,'who-in'the-polite-world-are- diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of « Men of Pleaſure,” have by faſt living (now commonly called & Sporting,” formerly ſtig- 


matiſed by. the names of © whoring and drunkenneſs”) — upon themſelves at the age of forty, 


1 
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any given diſtance to penetrate without ſcattering the brain ; when the day, the 


hour is long fixed with much attendant ceremony and ſolemnity; when theſe 


and many other like [s] minutiz are previouſly laid down with precifion and 


all the pains, aches, and infirmities of fourſcore; and others by faſhionably ſpending their whole for- 


tunes, by contracting debts, which they cannot pay, and ruining their wives, wards, children, and 
creditors, have incurred ſuch reflections, as render life intolerable: And whereas it has been proved 
by the late Lord Bolingbroke and others, to the full ſatisfaction of all gentlemen of wit, humour, men 
of pleaſure and ſporters, that after this life there is nothing to hope or fear; ſo that to put an end to it 
in ſuch circumſtances is greatly for the advantage of themſelves and the community: And whereas 
ſuch is the prejudice ſtill remaining among the great and little vulgar, that this neceſſary and heroic 
act reflects indelible diſhonour upon ſuch men of wit, humour, and pleaſure, and alſo on their families, 
and makes the expence of bribing a coroner's Jury to perjury abſolutely neceſſary to prevent a forfeiture 
of their perſonal eſtate, if any ſuch there be: And whereas there is at preſent no known method by 
which this neceſſary meaſure may be © decently and privately” executed—the razor, ſword and halter 
having been univerſally exploded, —and the effect of the piſtol, as it is commonly uſed, being very un- 
certain, ſometimes cauſing a great effuſion of blood, ſometimes blowing the brains about the room, ſpoiling 
the paintings and other furniture, and leaving the body bloody and mangled, the countenance diſtorted, and 
the features defaced ; and at the fame time alarming not only the family, but the neighbourhood ;. ſo that 


all attempts to conceal it by pretending apoplexy or ſudden death are ineffectual: “ Notice“ is hereby 


given, that a gentleman of great ſtudy and experience by ſea and land, as well in England as in foreign 
parts, has diſcovered and obtained the king's patent for the following remedies “ Againſt Life.“ Firſt; 


his“ White Powder,” which throws a bullet from any fire-arm without noiſe, and yet with the ſame. 


force as that commonly uſed ; and which, by being mixed with a certain chemical compound, may be 
regulated to any degree of ſtrength, according to the thickneſs of the ſcull, fo as to paſs through the ear 


or the roof of the mouth and lodge in the brain, without fracturing any part of the bone behind, or leaving 


any appearance of a wound. Secondly ;—his incomparable “ Laurel-Water, which produces its effect 
even whilſt it is going down the throat, without noiſe, agony or convulſion. Thirdly ;—his ineſtimable 
« Chemical Spirit,” invidiouſly called by Dr. Mead, the Stygian Spirit, from its ſubtil, imperceptible 
and effectual influence on life; a ſmall vial of which may be ſo held by a perſon in the midſt of a large 


circle of company, as inſtantly to kill him, without affecting any other. The author, upon a line poſt - 
paid, will attend and adminiſter theſe remedies himſelf to any nobleman, gentleman, or other man of wit, 
humour, or pleaſure, who may think fit to honour him with his commands, provided a ſufficient in- 
demnity be given, and the gentleman has not courage to apply them himſelf: or they will be delivered, 
with a printed paper of directions, to any who ſhall aſk for a doſe of the Anodyne-powder, Drops, or 


' Effence, at the Gentlewoman's, the Two-Blue-Poſts in Frith-ftreet, Soho, _ no where elſe in 
England z—at the price of One Guinea, which is nothing to the value of the cure.“ 


N. B. The above advertiſement is aſcribed to Dr. Johnſon. 


[s] Sophocles has put a reflection into the mouth of Ajax, when about to kill himſelf, againſt theſe: 


adjuſters of trifles. My defroying ſword (ſays he) is now pointed in the citteft manner to pene- 


« trate—* if there be indifference and leiſure enough at ſuch a moment. as this, to conſider, how it. 


4 pointed.“ See Ajax Flagellifer. 
caution, 
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Y caution, it ſeems to argue a joint mixture of whim and caprice, of calmnefs 
and [T] compoſure, even in the midſt of the impatience. and horror of, ſelf⸗ 
murder. OY 


We have now taken a review of ſuch peculiarities in an Engliſhman's ſitua- 
tion and character, as tend to deſtroy his equanimity of temper, and to depreſs 
His ſpirits towards the point of melancholy; and which in conſequence contri- 
bute tlieir influence towards familiariſing the idea of ſuicide to bis mind.— 
Theſe have been found to ariſe from climate, diet, fuel; all tending under cer- 
tain circumſtances to debilitate the animal economy, to produce nervous affec- 
tions, lowneſs of ſpirits, melancholy and lunacy. Theſe are“ phyſical” cauſes, 
and as far as they act * neceſſarily” upon a man, and their force is not increaſed 
through his own indiſcretion and folly, he is more deſerving of pity than blame 
for their unhappy effects. For that ſpecies of ſuicide muſt be cenſured with 
caution, which appears to have been accompliſhed in a melancholy ariſing from 
nervous imbecility; becauſe in ſuch a caſe there muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſuch 
2 dereliction or failure of the mental powers, as is equivalent to a certain degree 
of Ty if not actually producing it. 4 ED 
Another ſet of cauſes productive of much ſuicide in this iſland appear to 
have their origin both in the firmneſs and fickleneſs of its inhabitants as ex- 
plained above; in their impatience even under a continuance of good, as well 
as bad fortune; in their neither“ enjoying” nor © ſuffering” with moderation 
and temper ; in that degree of ennui producing a tædium vitæ, for which the 
Engliſh are remarkable; in that contempt of death for which they are cele- 
brated by foreigners; in that great refinement of principle and quickneſs of 
ſenſibility, which characteriſes their manners; and in their great. degree of con- 
ſtitutional liberty, which makes them impatient and reſtleſs under all reſtraint 
and uneaſineſs, whether of a public or private nature. —As far as theſe (as well 
as the phyſical) cauſes exiſt in a greater degree among us than other nations, 
ſo far have we more frequent incitements to ſuicide unknown to them; and ſo 
far, we may always appear to them to exceed in that crime. For a crime it is 
when committed on any of theſe latter ſet of cauſes; ſince we ought not to be 


[T] See how this coolneſs and compoſure is brought as an argument in favour of the « propriety” 
of ſuicide, and how it is anſwered in Chap. of Remarks on Von Arenſwald's Letters. 
; influenced 
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influenced by them to the commiſſion of what is wrong; having it in our 
power by the aid of our underſtanding and judgment, of our reaſon and reli- 
gion, to correct their exceſs and pernicious tendency. But though other na- 
tions can boaſt no ſuperior merit in not committing that to which they have no 
temptation, or in reſiſting what they do not feel; yet © we” are not therefore 
the more excuſable in yielding to ſuch temptations as we might reſiſt, would 
we be but early enough in our oppoſition to their gr owing influence ; would we 
| but ule the * whe means” 1n our power, 


However it is much to be doubted, whether all the cauſes abovementioned 
put together and exerting their greateſt influence, would either produce ſuicide, 
in ſuch abundance, as to occaſion a notoriety of its commiſſion, or at leaſt in 
ſuch a degree of criminality, as to render it heinous and deteſtable. But the 
© abomination” of ſelf-murder remains for that particular ſpecies of it, which 
flows from a total want of all ſerious principle; from an avowed ſyſtem of free- 
thinking, infidelity, and licentiouſneſs of manners; and with theſe it muſt be 
confeſſed to our ſhame and ſorrow, that our iſland is moſt deeply tinctured: 
hence the notoriety, the abundance, and daily increaſe of this concluding ſcene 
of infamy and impiety [v].—1t is well known that an excels of liberty produces 

licen- 


[U] * Blame not thy clime, nor chide the diſtant ſun; 
The ſun is innocent, thy clime abſolvcd : . 
Immoral climes kind nature never made. 
The cauſe I ſing in Eden might prevail, 
And proves, it is thy folly, not thy fate. 


The ſoul of man (let man in homage bow 
Who names his ſoul) a native of the ſkies, 
High-born and free, her freedom ſhould maintain, 
Unſold, unmortgag'd for earth's little bribes. 5 
The illuſtrious ſtranger in this foreign land, 
Like ſtrangers, jealous of her dignity, 
Studious of home and ardent to return ;— 
Of earth ſuſpicious, earth's enchanted cup 
With cool reſerve light touching, ſhould indulge 
- On “ immortality” her godlike taſte ; 
« There” take large draughts ; make her chief banquet “ there,” 


12 But 


. 
* 
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ſicentiouſneſs ; and that profligacy of manners and infidelity going hand in hand 
are fo cloſely united, as to render it difficult in many cafes to determine, which 
gives birth to the other: but however that be, one point is certain, that they 
work together to one and the fame end, and that is ſelf- murder. That ſuch 
irreligious notions, as tend to ridicule the plain precepts of moral duty, as defy 


cenſure and ſcorn inſtruction (though of heavenly deſcent), as, caſting off all 


ideas of a ſuperintending Providence, all hopes of a future ſtate, affect to act 
on ſuch natural and philoſophical principles, as encourage ſuicide ;—that ſuch 
ſcepticiſm and infidelity is encouraged in our writings and too generally prevails 
in our practice, is matter of notoriety, ſhame, and reproach. — The libertine 
of rank and faſhion. has too much refinement of taſte and ſpirit ever to think 
about a ſoul,” or an © hereafter ;” while the infidel of middling ſtation takes. 


wonderful pains to perſuade himſelf out of the neceſſity or exiſtence of reli- 


gious duties. He foſters confuſed and falſe notions of free-will and free-agency,. 
which, without adverting to any principles of moral or religious obligation, 
he applies to a liberty of thinking and acting juſt as he pleaſes. If he enter- 
tains any idea at all of the exiſtence of an Almighty Being and an over-ruling 


But ſome reject this ſuſtenance divine; 
To beggarly, vile appetite deſcend; 
Aſk alms of earth for gueſts that come from heaven; 
Sink into ſlaves, and ſell for preſent hire | 
Their rich reverſion ; and (what ſhares its fate) 
Their native freedom to the prince who ſways 
This nether world. And when his payments fail, 
When his foul baſket gorges them no more, 
Or their pall'd palates loath the baſket full, 
Are inſtantly with wild demoniac rage 
For breaking all the chains of Providence 
And burſting their confinement ; though faſt barr'd 
By laws divine and human; guarded ſtrong 
With horrors doubled to defend the paſs, 
The blackeſt, nature or dire guilt can raiſe ; 
And moated round with fathomleſs deſtruction, 
Sure to receive and whelm them in their fall. 


© Such, Britons, is the cauſe, ; cke. | 


2 0 9 


| A ſenſual, unreflecting life is big 
| With monſtrous births, and ſuicide, to crown 
The black, infernal brood,” &c,-Younc, Night V. 
5 | Providence, 
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Providence, it is only ſuch an one, as leads him to charge that Providence with 
being the author of all his miſeries and misfortunes : from whence he claims 
(as well as his unprincipled ſuperior in life) the liberty of releaſing himſelf 
from them at pleaſure. But the ſpirit of irreligion and ſuicide deſcends ſtill 
lower. For as the principles and manners of the great muſt neceſſarily influ- 
ence thoſe of more middling rank; ſo will the latter in their turn contribute 
their ſeeds of corruption to the lower orders. The ſame want of religious awe 
and reverence, the ſame careleſſneſs with regard to the concerns of futurity has 
of late years wonderfully pervaded the lower orders of the community. Im- 
patience and reſtleſſneſs under every ſpecies of diftreſs and difficulty has ſuc- 


ceeded of courſe, and given birth to the practice of much ſelf-murder among 


ſervants, day-labourers, and others of the meaneſt condition. Whatever there- 
fore becomes of the queſtion, whether we exceed other nations in the practice 
of ſuicide from other motives, yet daily experience muſt convince us, that we 
fall not ſhort of them in its perpetration from this worſt of motives, © a want 
of religious principle.” Melancholic is the conſideration, that there is ſcarce 
a publication of the day either in town or country, but what announces exam- 
ples [x] of this ſort, and ſhocks our ſenſes with theſe ſelf- murderous proceed- 
ings. How luxury tends to weaken the intellects and to deprave the manners; 
how the refinements of indulgence create an impatience of ſuffering ;—=how 
when uncontroled by principle and left to their own operations, they firſt weaken 
and then utterly vanquiſh the ſpirit of true honour, virtue and religion; hO 
when a dread of futurity is thus extinguiſhed, the mind is eaſily convinced of 
the propriety of ſuicide and prepared for its commiſſion—all theſe are points, 
which have been already diſcuſſed at large, and therefore need no repetition here. 
It now only remains to lament, that the theory of ſelf-murder on theſe vicious 
principles is ſo powerfully exemplified in the practice; and what is ſtill worſe, 
that it wants not its cool, metaphyſical, and ſophiſtical defenders, on what they 
call philoſophical principles, as well as its deſperate and outrageous practi- 
tioners | that no regards for our country, friends, connexions or family ;—no 
reſpect for the laws, no regard, no reverence for religion, is able to deter us 


mM 


[x] The author could caſily collect a ſtring of the moſt remarkable ſuicides, which have happened 
of late years : but the taſk would be both painful and invidious. He deſiſts therefore and leaves it to 
his reader to recolle& and dwell on ſuch inſtances, as his memory or perhaps his feelings for a friend 
or relative may ſuggeſt to him. 5 
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from this deadly fin; but that we ſcorn the threats of juſtice, diſdain the claims 
of ſociety, break through the ties of friendſhip and domeſtic union, deſpiſe vir- 
tue and defy the warnings of the Deity, in order to cloſe the ſcene of a vicious 
and abandoned life in the outrage of ſelf- murder. O Britain [v] infamous 
for ſuicide,” ſaid a warm and enthuſiaſtic poet. In this inſtance however he 

could ſcarce cenſure with too much zeal and ſeverity : E infamous indeed in the 


number of its ſelf- murders! infamous in their inſtigating cauſe—a want of all 
honeſt and virtuous and religious 8 * 


5 [x] © O Britain, infamous for aid 
An iſland in thy manners! far disjoin'd 
From the whole world of rationals beſide ! 
In ambient waves plunge thy polluted head, 
Waſh the dire ſtain nor ſhock the continent.“ Yours, Night V. 


[z] The author of the “ Connoiſſeur” exerciſes his vein of humour and juſt ſatire againſt criminal 
fuicide in the following paſſage. © If this madneſs ſhould continue to grow more and more epidemi- 


cal, it will be expedient to have a bill of ſuicide, diſtin from the common bill of mortality, brought 


n yearly : in which ſhould be ſet down the number of ſuicides, their method of deſtroying themſelves, 

and the likely cauſes of their ſo doing. In this I believe we ſhould find but few martyrs to the wea- 
ther. In the little ſketch of a bill of ſuicide underneath, I have left blanks for the date of the year, 
as well as for the number of ſelf-murderers, their manner of dying, &c. which woutd naturally be 
filled up by the proper perſons, if ever this ſcheme ſhould be put in execution. 


A Bill of Suicide for the year 


Of Neu det Races, : Of a Tour through France and Italy,—— 
Of kept Miſtreſſes, Of Lord Bolingbroke, &c. &c.——. 

Of Electioneering,— Of the Robin-Hood Society. 

Of Lotteries,— Of an Equipage,— 


Of Gambling, —— | Of a Dog-kennel, 

Of French Wines, French Cooks, &c. &c.— ] Of Covent-Garden, —— : 

Of Chineſe Temples, —— | Of Plays, Operas, Concerts, Maſquerades, 
Of a Country- Seat. Routs, Drums, &“. — 


Of a Town-Houſe,— 
Of Fortune-hunting, 


Of . the beſt Company, 


_ Exp of THE FIRST VoluMs. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN Vor. I, 


The Reader is deſired to inſert the following Quotation among the Notes in Page 126. 


There has been a fooliſh cuſtom among ſeveral nations to bury with the dead, eſpecially if it were 
a prince, their jewels, riches, food, and even their wives and ſlaves, as is practiſed now in India. 
Among the Natchez in Louiſiana, the chief and the wife of the chief have always a certain number 
of perſons, who are attached to them, and are called in their language “ Devoted,” They always at- 
tend them, are kept by them, and are their conſtant companions, The greateſt of their misfortunes 
is, when their patron dies, for then they muſt loſe their lives. They have no chance, but they muſt 
follow the cuſtom. While the body of the deceaſed is expoſed on a ſtone at the entry of the temple, 
a rope is paſſed round the neck of theſe unfortunate beings, which is held by the executioner. Thus 
diſpoſed they begin a dance, which laſts for ſome time; after which the rope is pulled, and they are 
ſeen dancing till they can ſtand no longer, but fall down dead. But fince the arrival of the French in 
this country, they have tried to aboliſh this cuſtom.—In the iſland of Hiſpaniola Oviedo ſays, that 
at the death of the chiefs ſeveral perſons of both ſexes, particularly their wives, are buried alive with 
them, and indeed they are proud of that honour, becauſe they think, they will accompany the dead in 
the. ſin. Lopez de Gomara affirms the fame thing, which is confirmed by Peter Martyr, who ſays 
that at the death of the Cacique Behucio, his ſiſter Anacaona ordered, that ſeveral of his wives ſhould 


- be buried alive ; but ſome religious fathers (miſſionaries) being preſent, they begged ſo hard, that ſhe 


contented herſelf at laſt with one only, who was very beautiful and wiſhed to be the victim. This 
woman adorned herſelf with all her jewels, and took with her only one pitcher full of water and two 
loaves. But there are other nations among the ſavages, who, though they have the ſame opinions. as 
the Heathens, are not however ſo cruel as to put to death individuals, for whom the nation ought to 


| intereſt itſelf, rather than to increaſe the number of victims, They burn the dogs of the deceaſed, and 


ſometimes one of his ſlaves ; but on the day of burial no ſuch cruelty is ſeen, as was practiſed among 
the ancients. The deceaſed has very little buried with him; his clothes, a few loaves, a comb, his 
arms, ſome colours to paint himſelf, and other trifles are all he carries with him into the next world. 
—To remain unburied is a cruel puniſhment and a mark of infamy among the Americans.” -Manners 


of the American Savages, by LaFiTAu, 1724, 2 vols. quarto.— Vol. II. p. 336, &c. 


The following Quotation 1s to be inſerted among the Notes in Page 217. 


« The place to which fouls go after this life according to the ſavages 1s divided into ſeveral parts, 
where they are not all treated alike or equally well, Such is the opinion of one of the fathers (miſ- 
ſionaries) from what he heard of a young girl. This woman ſceing her ſiſter, who had taken a great 
quantity of hemlock | in a fit of deſpair, and who had refuſed to check the violence of the poiſon, dy- 
ing in great agonies, cried very much, and tried to ſoften her feelings by ſaying every tender thing 
{he could think of“ What, faid ſhe, are you determined, that we ſhould fee one another no more!“ 
The father (miſſionary) ſtruck at this atked her- Why, if ſhe believed, that there was a place 
« where we were all to meet together, ſhe ſpoke thus to her ſiſter, who was dying ?P—< It is true, 
« anſwered ſhe, that we ſhall all go to that country; but I am grieved, becauſe the wicked, and thoſe 
« who have killed themſclves, are puniſhed there, and are ſeparated from all the others.” — Thus do 
we ſee, that the ſavages can diſcern the good from the evil; and are of opinion, that vice will be pu- 


niſhed and virtue rewarded.” ——LAarir Au, Vol. FER 408 . 2 
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Apprr IONS AND PR al IN Vor, I. 


— 


Tue following Quotation is to be nfl. in the Notes Page 324, after 


" Weſtmicſter-Abbey,” 


| What i is hinted at ahead by the Author of the Gade ſeems neither new nor applicable only to 


our own times, as Shakeſpeare bears witneſs, 


60 ft Clown. 15 ſhe to be FEY in chriſtian burial, that wilfully ſeeks her-own falration? 


24 Clown. 


rf — 
2d Clown. 


Iſt Clown: 


2d en. 


1ſt Clown. 


2d Clown. 
1{t Clown. 
2d Clown. 


1ſt Clown. 


I tell thee ſhe is; therefore make her grave ſtraight :. the crowner hath ſate on her and 
finds it chriſtian burial. 

How can that be, unleſs ſhe drowned herſelf i in ber own defence ? 

Why, 'tis found ſo. RE | 

It muſt be “ ſe offendendo,” it cannot be ate. For here lies the point; if I drown 
mylelf wittingly, it argues an act; and an act has three branches: it is to act, to do, 
and to perform. Argal, ſhe drown herſelf wittingly. . 

Nay but hear you, goodman Delver. 

Give me leave; here lies the water, good: here ſtands the man, 2 if the man go 
to the water and drown himſelf, it is will he, nill he, he goes; mark you that: but 
if the water come to him and drown him, he drowns not himſelf, Argal, he that 

is not guilty of his own death, ſhorteneth not his own life. 

But is this law? h 

Ay marry is it, crowner's queſt-law. 

Will you ha'the truth on't ?—if this had not been a 3 ſhe ſhould have been 
buried “ out” of chriſtian burial. 

Why there thou ſayeſt. And the more pity, that great folk ſhould have countenance in 
this world to drown or hang themſelves more than other chriſtians,” —HaMLET, 
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- In the Lift of Subſcribers. For “ Mrs. Hakewill” read ** Mr, Hakewil VR gk 
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For“ Rev. John Kenward Shaw“ read ““ John Kennard Shaw,” 
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Page Line 
2——24 add comma after ** this.“ c. 
4——33 for Chap. ii, read iii. | | 
——20 add © an” between on and action. 
10——25 omit © to.“ kar ; 
15—14 omit © 8” in perturbations, 
20—11 add a period after eyes.“ 
28——11 for croud” read “ crowd.“ 
33—15 for © of” read “ to,” 
54——15 add comma after overcome.“ 
auß : | for *« diſpatch” read“ deſpatch.” : f 
94— 1 for © law” read © lawful.” ? | 
98——26 omit * to,” 
100o—— 3 for“ diſpatch” read “ deſpatch,” 
114—18 for uxores“ read“ uxoris.“ 
127——35 for“ quatuor” read“ quattuor.““ 
141 —32 for © II.“ read © XI.“ 
146——29 for Oalfodr”” read“ Valfodr.” | 
157— 14 3 * antiquity,” 
——15 f add commas after 4 Socrates, 
— Providence.“ 
| 3 1 cc ” 
3 + add commas after 4q .. * . . 


1679—— 6 for *©* is“ read © be.“ 
169— 3 add comma after“ placid.” 
176——20 add comma after children.“ 


"Ip A, : add commas after 


200——17 
211— 4 
23 
#34 
214 
241— 15 
243 
244—21 
246— 24 
247—20 
. 
263—11 


265 —34 


7 — 1 


18 


23 


« family,” and “ friends.“ 
*« encouraged, ” 

add comma after Stoic.“ 

add comma after conjugal,” 

after reported” add by Plutarch.“ 

for “ antiquam”” read“ antequam.“ 

for * humourous” read“ humorous,”? 

for“ publickly”” read“ publicly.“ 

for “ humourouſly” read humorouſly.”? 

for publickly” read publicly.” 


for „ut qui laqueo, vitam finifſet” read“ ut qui laqueo vitam finiſlet,” 


add comma after © criminal.” 

for impacta” read impactæ.“ 
for owwa % read . owpara.”” 
for nihilo ſecius. 
for Dari non ſolere read“ Dari non ſolere.“ 


for MONUMENTVM” read MONVMENTYM,” 
add comma after ſuicide.“ 


n 


Dari ſolere“ read “ nihilo ſecius © Dari ſolere,”” 


177——15 for or“ (laſt word of * line) read “ of,” 
178 c friends,“ | 

7 3 add commas after 4 ,, protection.“ 

179 — 2 add comma after “ reſolution,” 

182——24 add comma after“ ſhort,” 

184—— 33 add comma after“ rational.” 

186——13 add comma after advantageous,” 
187) — 2 add comma after“ filial.” | : 
191—— 1 add period after © born.“ | 

—— 20 add comma after“ death.“ 
194—— 6 for © The lenient,” &c, read thus. They knew nothing of that lenient, reviving 
medicine, future hope, and their only,“ &c, | , 

198 — 5 for ©* neca” read Seneca.“ 
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Page Line 
9 
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22720 9 
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U E 1 O0 N .li * 

«c conſequently” Sq % We 1 | | | a 

(x them. * | 5 „ IP IS 
add comma after“ days.“ | . 
add comma after“ Cyprus.“ | 72 


add commas after 


for There?” read I hear.“ 


add comma after“ ſuic'de.“ 

add comma after extravagance,” | 
for “ gladius” read“ gladiis.“ c | Ars, 
omit the ſecond “ its.“ | | 
for communties“ read communities.” 


for leading“ read lead;” and for ere read concerns. ' 


for im lies“ read“ implies.” 
for ©* of”? read againſt.” 

add comma after truth.” 

add comma after which.“ 
add comma after“ truth.“ ? 

add comma after health.” 

add comma after drink.“ 

for *© for” ted ia. 

add comma after profligacy.“ 

add comma after impatience.“ 

add comma after ** vigour.” | 2 — 
add comma after“ thing,” 

omit the ſecond ** into.“ 
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